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READY for the RACKETS 


A Department 


Dear Detective Fans: 

We're back again this month, trying to 
sell you on using caution in your dealings 
with charming strangers. Charm is the 
swindler’s best asset, and common sense 
should be yours. We're backing our sales’ 
talk with our monthly list of people who 
were victimized by some of these suave 
heels, and we hope you won't follow in their 
footsteps. 

But if you have, try recouping some of 
your losses witha letter to The Rackets 
Editor, c/o Dime Detective, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. We'll pay you 
$5.00 if we can use your letter, but we can- 
not enter into correspondence regarding 
your letters, because of the press of mail in 
the office. Neither can we return any letters, 
unless they are accompanied by self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelopes. 


Fit to Be Tied 


Dear Sir: 

Qn one of New York’s busiest streets, » 
men’s-sock salesman was displaying his wares. 
Arranged in a long cardboard box there were 
socks of all colors and sizes. 

“Six pairs for a dollar!” he chanted nasally 
“Six pairs! Look ’em over!” 

A pair of bright-colored golf socks caught 
my eye. I examined. them. Stamped’ “first 
quality,” they were a good grade—easily worth 
fifty cents a pair, I guessed. This was a real 
buy! 

I gave the fellow my dollar after picking 
out a bundle of six socks, neatly folded, and 
held together by a band of paper. : 

Maybe you can guess the rest! When I ar- 
rived home and examined more clearly the 
socks [ had purchased I was fit to be tied— 
with the socks! The schemer who sold them 
to me must have bought them for almost noth- 
ing. They were perfect, except for one thing— 
they had no toes! They had been folded so 
carefully that the missing toes could not be 
noticed unless the bundle were broken and each 
sock examined. 

Who was it who first said, “Live and learn?” 


W. Woerner 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Satisfaction Brought Him Jack 


Dear Sir: 
The smoothest racket I have seen in years was” 


the following, which I observed in a small town 
where I was on business a short time ago. 

I saw a crowd gathered around a car just off 
the street. Being curious, I walked over to see 
what was happening. A man had just started 
his spiel, which went about as follows: 

“T am here to advertise jewelry. The company 
pays me well for my work and all my expenses.” 
He reached into his grip and brought out a hand- 
ful of plain band rings and then went on, “These 
rings are not gold, but they look like gold and 
will never turn.” When he sowed the handful 
over the crowd, you can imagine the scramble. 

He then reached into another bag and brought 
out a handful of key rings and fasteners for the 
belt. Starting to sow them over the crowd, he 
stopped and said, “I noticed when I threw out the 
rings that most of them were picked up by kids. 
Kids don’t need key rings, so I am going to pass 
them out differently. Everyone who wants one, 
pass me up ten cents.” 

Perhaps fifty passed up the dimes, and he said, 
“Now, everyone who got a key ring hold up your 
hand.” He gave each of them his dime back and 
went on, “Because you had confidence in me, I 
am going to make you a little present.” Then he 
gave each one of them an additional dime and 
yelled, “Is everybody satisfied?” and the crowd 
roared back, “Yes!” 

Then he reached in and this time came out with 
a bunch of men’s billfolds and asked, “How many 
will pass me up twenty-five cents for one of 
these?” About fifty did. Then he asked again, 
“Are you all satisfied?” and was answered by 
another chorus of yeses. He proceeded to pass 
back the quarters, with an additional quarter to 
each one. 

Next, lighting a cigar, he held up the burned 
match and said, “Who will pass me up five dol- 
lars for this?” and, when several hands went up, 
he took one five-dollar bill and again said, “Are 
you satisfied?” 

The man said he was, so he gave him back his 
five and, handing him an additional five, said, 
“Use this to buy your wife and kids some 
groceries.” 

He then brought out a box filled with watches, 
which were worth perhaps ninety-eight cents 
apiece, and said, “These watches are not gold, but 
they won't turn and will last you for years. Now, 
how many will pass up five dollars for one of 
these watches?” 

A good guess would be that he passed out fifty 
watches and received that many five-dollar bills, 
and, when a man passed up a ten-dollar bill, he 
would hand him two watches, saying he didn’t 
have time to make change. 

After he had finished taking in the big money, 
he said again, “Are you all satisfied?” and they 
again yelled, “Yes!” and he said, “That’s good, 
for I’m due up the road right now!” 

(Please continue on page 8) 
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8 Ready for the Rackets 


(Continued from page 6) 

And, with that, his confederate started the 
motor and, within a moment, they were on their 
way, leaving as sick a bunch of folks as you 
could ever find. 

W. W. White 
Murfréesboro, Tenn. 


“Glowing, Glowing, Gone!” 


Dear Sir, 

The radio spiel was enticing. 
Bargain Of All Times,” it went. “Your Christmas 
tree will be the envy of everyone in the neighbor- 
hood. Imagine—not twenty, not thirty, not forty— 
but fifty beautiful, glowing ornaments for only one 
dollar ! 

“Now, if your order is received in the next 
twenty-four hours, you will get, in addition, a 
bonus of six giant icicles, six giant glowing snow- 
men, six giant canes, six giant three-dimensional 
stars! And, as an added bonus, six glowing Santa 
Claus ornaments. You can throw away your light 
sets, because no wiring is needed. Send your order 
to ‘Trees,’ in care of this station. You must act 
fast, as the supply is limited.” 

Well, off went my dollar, and I waited six to 
eight weeks. Five days after Christmas, the 
package arrived. It was a large envelope. In it 
were a dozen sheets of paper, eight by ten inches. 
On it were partially cut-out drawings in dim 
colors—outlined with phosphorescent paint. 

I don’t think I shall ever buy another article 
advertised on the radio. 


K. A. Heitzmann 
Pine Hill, N. J. 


Little Boy—Blue 


Dear Sir, 

What seems to me to be about the meanest, 
shabbiest trick in the world was played on a small 
boy who was pinch-hitting for his grandfather 
who was ill and unable to take care of a news- 
stand he owned and operated in the lobby of the 
large office building where I worked 

During the rush hour, when he was busy 
handling a great many customers, a man ap- 
proached him, bought two magazines and a news- 
paper and threw down two half-dollars. After he 
had pocketed the change, the man asked the boy 
whether he could give him a five-dollar bill for 
some additional half dollars that he had. 

The child said that he could, so the man stacked 
up ten half dollars, counting them one by one, 
grabbed the bill and rushed out of the building. 

When the boy started to put the money in his 
cash drawer, he was surprised at the lightness 
of it. When he looked at it closely, he saw that 
what he had thought were half dollars were ten 
round, tinfoil-wrapped pieces of chocolate, cun- 
ningly starhped to resemble silver coins—candy 
money for children! 

The little boy’s distress was really pitiful, and I 
am glad to say that, when a number of us heard 
about it, we were able to make up the amount 
and reimburse him. 


J. W. 
Chicago, Ill, 


“The Greatest . 


Sing For Your Sucker! 


Dear Sir, 

I write songs as a hobby. One day back in 1942 
I saw an ad in a magazine in which a music 
company in California offered to publish songs for 
a reasonable amount. I answered the ad and later 
sent in my manuscript. 

I had agreed to pay-fifty dollars to get the song 
on the market. I was ill at the time and could 
barely send half of the money. I signed a contract, 
and the song was theirs. Soon as I sent the 
balance, they were to publish my song and have 
radio artists “plug” it. Unfortunately, I was 
stupid enough to believe their promises. 

In about a month, I sent a check for the balance, 
with high hopes. Then one day, to my complete 
surprise, my letter with check was returned un- 
opened. On the face of the envelope was stamped: 
MOVED, ADDRESS UNKNOWN. 

I wrote the Better Business Bureau in Califor- 
nia, explaining my case. In two weeks I received 
an answer that stuck a pin in my balloon. The 
BBB was unable to track them down, as they had 
changed the name of the firm and moved too 
often. Some friends of mine told me they heard 
my song on the radio, so they stole that, as well. 


Muriel Hutchins 
Dallas, Tex. 


Subscription Scheme 


Dear Sir: 

When a salesman came up to our office to sell 
magazine subscriptions, he did a landslide busi- 
ness. And why not? He could get them for us 
cheaper—a three-year subscription for the price 
of a one-year, a four-year for the price of a two- 
year, and so on. 

We all placed our orders for at least three or 
four magazines for three or four years each. At 
the suggestion of the salesman, we all post-dated 
our checks a month ahead, to make sure the offer 
was “on the level.” In that way, they could be 
cashed only after we started to receive the maga- 
zines. 

Within a few weeks, we were all reading our 
buys, well pleased with the bargains we had 
struck. Imagine our disappointment when, six 
months later, the magazines failed to arrive. 

When we made belated inquiries, we learned 
that the subscriptions had been placed for six 
months only. Our super-salesman had pocketed 
the difference and was nowhere to be found. 


M. Z. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ask and You Shall Receive 


Dear Sir: 
A young man—about twenty-three—approached 
the pastor of a small church in our community 


with the sorrowful story of how someone had . 


lifted his wallet—containing his week’s salary— 
while he was swimming at the athletic club. 

He added that his rent was due and that he had 
no lunch money or carfare for the week. The 
kind pastor picked up the phone and got the book- 
keeper to make out a check for the needed amount, 


(Please continue on page 110) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


To: Special Prosecutor Winslow Rossiter, 
Criminal Courts Building. 
From: Jay Danvers, Private Operative, 


Formerly 
Agency. 
Re: 


EAR SIR: When you receive this 
D letter I will be dead. It’s a solid 
bet that I will be dead indeed when 
you read these lines, because otherwise you 
would not be hearing from me at all. 
In this wise I have made special arrange- 
ments with my old friend Mame Daly, the 
ticket seller at the Trocadero, down on 


with 


Troy Detective 


The circumstances leading up to my 
sudden demise. 


Grace Street. That is, I have left with 
Mame certain simple, but important, in- 
structions. She is to keep both ears wide 
open, and, upon hearing the news that I 
am suddenly no more, she is to drop every- 
thing, hustle straight over to the Criminal 
Courts Building and, taking no sass from 
anybody, place the accompanying reports 
in your hands personally. 

You will have noticed by now that Mame 
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FREDERICK 
c. DAVES 


Death, My 
Darling Daughter 


Dramatic Crime-Adventure Thriller 


While her daddy slaved to bust up rackets, 
high-flying Glenda was out busting up the town— 
and painting it red with blood! 


He began clubbing mé 
—fast, nose-crushing, 
scalp-hacking blows. 


11 


1 Frederick C. Davis 


is a big, hard-bitten blonde, and you may 
have gotten the impression that she feels 
all men are popeyed-rodents. If so, you 
are quite correct; she does. In spite of 
this, however, I’m sure I can depend on 
her. I even hope that when receiving these 
reports from her you were able to discern 
a trace of mist in her stony eyes. I like to 
think that after selling me all those miles 
of tickets, one by one, she may-really miss 
me. 
If you will glance at tonight’s Evening 
Star, Mr. Rossiter, you will probably find 
a small news item to the effect that the 
undersigned was violently bumped off such 
a short time ago that his body isn’t even 
cool yet. At this writing, of course, I can’t 
rightly say whether I was found riddled 
with bullets in some dark alley, accidentally 
shoved off a penthouse terrace, or smacked 
down by a mysterious hit-and-run car. To 
me at this point it hardly matters, but if 
you would like to hear them, I’m sure 
Mame will fill in the sad details. 

To get down to the bloody business at 
hand, Mr. Special Prosecutor... 


In the other sealed envelopes which 
Mame handed you along with this letter, 
you will find a series of reports which are 
my findings in the Glenda Rossiter case— 
Glenda Rossiter being, as you well know, 
your daughter. 

It will no doubt come as a shock to you 
to learn that there is such a thing as the 
Glenda Rossiter case. Until now you haven’t 
even heard that a private detective agency 
has been diligently keeping an eye—a star- 
tled eye, I may add—on your fast-stepping 
daughter Glenda. 

We took on the case in the strictest con- 
fidence at the anxious behest of one of your 
oldest and dearest friends, who was acting 
generously and solely in your behalf. None 
of us expected the assignment to add up to 
much more than a routine tailing case. In- 


stead, it rapidly developed into a rich and 


rare assortment of sin, corruption and homi- 
cide. And since you haven’t even suspected 
that any of this was going on,,.Mr. Rossiter, 
I feel I must warn you that it’s going to 
hand you ofe of the most memorable shocks 
of your life. 

Just get yourself solidly settled in a good, 
stout chair, with at least a double scotch 
at your elbow, and make a comparatively 
quiet start on Report Number One. As 


you read on, please bear in mind that so 
far no one else—not even my boss at the 
Troy Detective Agency—has seen these re- 
ports. I wrote them all strictly on my own, 
privately, more or less as a measure of self- 
defense. 

It was just before dawn today that quiet 
orders went out to get Jay Danvers, to shut 
me up for keeps. All day, hour after hour, 
I have felt it coming. All day Old Man 


. Death has been sneaking around looking for 


me. 

I am holed in down here in a sooty cubby- 
hole of a room, no bigger than a broom 
closet, in the crummy Hotel Royale, hard 
by the lower bridge. I sneaked in early 
this morning, while the city was still asleep, 
and registered under a phony name. 

I’m all alone here, with only my portable 
typewriter and a fifth of rye for company, 
but I’m not kidding myself that this is a 
foolproof hideaway. No place in town could 
be that. I’m only one guy against a whole 
combine operating with county-wide re- 
sources—a bunch as smart as they are ruth- 
less. The odds are a hundred to one that 
they’ll find me and finger me very shortly 
now. 

The fact that this letter has reached you 
means that, as of this moment, they have 
got me and that the news is out. 

They probably got me by using a cheap 
little hood who'll never even get picked up 
for it, much less nailed. I’m not too con- 
cerned about that part of it, Mr. Special 
Prosecutor. Catching the punk who killed 
me certainly isn’t the most important angle 
here. The really big thing is the fact that 
the last laugh is ours after all. 

In spite of everything the pressure boys 
could do, including murdering me, I’ve out- 
foxed ’em on the very last play—and I must 
confess I’m proud of it even if I am dead. 

Because killing me wasn’t enough; they 
haven’t succeeded in shutting me up after 
all. These written pages are telling on 
them plenty. At this moment I may be lying 
ona slab down in the ice-box in the morgue, 
but I’m talking right out loud anyhow. 

Well, since I’m pretty dead now, this is 
really the most I can do. The rest is up to ~ 

ou, sir. It will hurt and hurt badly, chiefly 
cause of the hair-raising way your daugh- 
ter wrote herself into the script, but every- 
body knows you're a solidly honest man 


‘who will push it through to the bitter finish 
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At four o'clock yesterday afternoon I ~ 


regardless—which was why the Governor 
appointed ‘you Special Prosecutor in the 
first place. 
Anyhow, Mr. Special Prosecutor, I sin- 
cerely wish you better luck than I had. 
Forever yours—and I do mean forever— 
The late Jay Danvers. 


REPORT NUMBER ONE 
4 am., Friday, July 13 


( ATER this morning, at nine o’clock 


on the nose, I am expected to drag 

myself into the office of the Troy 
Detective Agency, down on Grace Street, 
where I will sit under the clear, stern eye 
of my chief and type out a routine report 
on tonight’s professional activities. 

The last lines of my report will read: 
Subject then proceeded alone in her car 
to a house in Ruysdale Valley where she 
joined a small group of friends. Subject 
left this house at 11:20 P.M., alone, and 
drove directly to her home, where presum- 
ably she retired to her bed for some much- 
needed rest. 

This will be a masterpiece of omission. 
In between these two sentences plenty hap- 
pened. What happened was murder—but 
not merely murder, you understand. It was 
an exceptionally classy job. 

So far, however, only four people know 
about it—the culprit, two other witnesses 
and me. All four of us, including me, can 
be counted on, each for certain personal 
reasons, to keep quieter about it than four 
clams with lockjaw. 

I have decided, as a measure of self-pro- 
tection and for possible use in an emer- 
gency, to write a detailed and accurate ac- 
count of what really happened between the 
lines tonight. These reports, unlike those 
I will turn in at the office, will leave nothing 
out—but nothing. 

Because something can slip. When or if 
it does, a frightful hassel is certain to fol- 
low, with criminal charges, counter-charges 
and denials flying wild. When the town 
begins reeling under the shock of the scan- 
dal, an accurate play-by-play record like 
this one, to refer back to, may come in 
mighty handy. 

Let’s take it back, then, to yesterday 
afternoon—only twelve short hours ago— 
when this witch’s brew began to simmer, 


happened to be in Billy’s, an oasis I had 
arrived at gratefully after a long, arid trek 
up from Joe’s, three blocks farther down 
Grace Street. Outside it was a sizzler of 
a July day, but here in this place of life- 
giving refreshment it was mercifully cool 
and dark. 

While I was ‘trying to revive myself, 
Billy strolled up behind the bar with a 
friendly greeting and said, ‘‘ Your office was 
on the phone just now, Jay. You’re wanted 
back there right away.” 

“To be sure,” I said. “My chief has only 
to speak. I will lose not a fraction of a 
second getting back there, after I have fin- 
ished another well-iced beer.” 

“Jay,” Billy insisted, “you better roll if 
you don’t want to get fired.” 

“Fired indeed,” I answered calmly. “TI 
have no fear of getting fired. For one 


thing, the agency would crumble apart with-. 


out me. For another, my boss is not the 
firing type. Prefers more sadistic types of 
discipline. For coming in late of a morning, 
twenty strokes of a bull whip on the bare 
back. For drinking on the job, hanging by 
the thumbs overnight. I will now have 
another ice-cold beer, Billy.” 

“T’m tellin’ you, Jay,” Billy answered 
adamantly, “your boss sounded hotter’n a 
firecracker. Somethin’ pretty important 
must be cookin’.” 

“All right, then, all right,” I sighed. 
“Cancel the beer. I am a fool for punish- 
ment, the victim of my own high sense of 
duty.” 

So I walked dutifully through the blis- 
tering heat to the Troy Detective Agency, 
which occupies the first floor of a small, 
ancient brownstone—once a fine home and 
now a down-at-heel office building. Going 
in, you first notice that instead of walking 
up three or four steps, you climb a wooden 
ramp. tracked by countless passages of a 
small-wheeled vehicle. Stepping into our 
Victorian waiting room and then into the 
chief’s consultation room, you find an old 
wheelchair sitting in one corner, unoccu- 
pied but well dusted. 

Robertson Troy, the former owner, was 
confined to this wheelchair following an ac- 
cident some twenty years back, but regard- 
less he had continued to operate the agency 
until his death—he burst a blood-vessel in 
a high dudgeon—four months ago. I felt 
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that this memento of the founder should 
have been stored away in his attic, but in- 
stead it was being kept here in his old 
sanctum in an excess of family sentimental- 
ity. 

The wheelchair was something of a monu- 
ment, and of course no one would dare 
commit the irreverence of sitting in it— 
certainly not in the presence of our present 
boss, who had inherited the business from 
its former occupant. 


T THE big desk in the center of the 

room sat the person whose presence 
invariably struck a new client with aston- 
ishment. Time and again I have seen a man, 
entering our office for the first time, come 
to a startled, staring stop upon beholding 
the late Robertson Troy’s successor. 

She sits there, tall behind a scrupulously 
neat desk, straight-backed, square-shoul- 
dered and cool as champagne in her blonde 
loveliness. Her hair is unique among op- 
erators of private detective agencies—a 
dusky yellow, like jonquils in the twilight. 
Her mouth changes a great deal, thin when 
she’s impressing a client with her efficiency, 
but soft and delicious when she forgets 
herself—and tucked in at the corners with 
exasperation when she faces me. 

She looked at me like that as I entered. 
Inside her lovely exterior she was burning. 
She bounced up from her chair, her lovely 
violet eyes fixed on me—eyes of lovely 
violet ice. 

“Well! It’s high time.”  . 

“Sorry I was delayed a little, Dale,” I 
said quickly. “Being an Eagle Scout from 
’way back, I had to stop and do a guy a 
good turn.” The guy I meant was me. 

“Mr. Danvers, please,”’ she snapped back 
at me. “I’ve already reminded you a thou- 
sand times to call me Miss Troy—at least 
during business hours. Now let’s get a 
move on.” 

Life for me had turned. very hard lately. 
Not too long ago, when Dale was taking 
full-time care of her irascible old man and 
I was functioning as his entire staff, we’d 
been pals. Now that she had taken over her 


father’s agency, in spite of my best efforts. 


to dissuade her, she was a Career Woman 
with no time to spare for being human. 
“We may be too late already,” Dale went 
on, clicking rapidly to the door on her high 
heels. “Thanks to your dawdling, Mr. 


Danvers, we may have lost our biggest case 
of the year.” 

“Somebody’s lost a dog?” 
“That big?” 

This earned mea glare. “There’s no time 
for bum jokes,” she said. “Really, it’s big. 
Please shake a leg.” 

As she went steaming down the stairs, 
it was easy to notice that she had slicked 
herself up in her very best duds. She was 
delectably sheathed in a light-blue suit, 
and her new shoes flashed, and a Feathers- 
and Flounces hat was cocked pertly on her 
pretty head. She had gone into hock for 
this rig and wore it only on state occasions. 
This was enough to convince me that our 
new case really was urgent and top-drawer. 

When we’d levelled out on Benton Boule- 
vard, the city’s classiest, and were cruising 
along nicely, Dale found time to give me a 
you-loafer-you look. She was really sore 
at me, as she almost always was. 

“Your mouth, sugar,” I reminded her 
sadly. “It’s so nice but so frustrated. It’s 
the kind of mouth that loves to smile, but 
you just won't let it.” 

“My profession is important to me, Mr. 
Danvers, even if it isn’t to you,” she said, 
not smiling. ‘One of my worries is an as- 
sistant I can’t entirely depend on.” 

Assistant. That was me. Formerly a 
pal but recently demoted without honors. 

“That’s unfair,” I protested. “In cer- 
tain ways I’m completely reliable. For 
example, you can absolutely rely on me to 
go on being nuts about you. Sometimes I 
don’t know why, but it’s true.” 

“Please, Mr. Danvers,’”’ she said while 
the car whished on. “I’ve told you before, 
that’s not the proper way to talk to your 
employer.” 

“Please; Miss Troy,” I groaned. “Stop 
acting as if you’re a Wac lieutenant and 
I’m a buck private. You think I can forget 
how it used to be with us? Hardly. I keep 
remembering how, once in a while, when 
you weren’t too busy oiling the old man’s 
wheelchair, we used to have dates. Cock- 
tails sometimes. Dinner. Dancing. Lazy, 
pleasant drives in the country. We had fun. 
We could do it again, too, if only you’d 
relax and go back to being the natural- 
born honey you were—and stop trying to 
out-Pinkerton Pinkerton.” 

“T am simply doing my best to carry on 
a fine family tradition,” she said, chin 


I asked. 
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lifted. “It’s a big job, and it leaves me no 
time for such romantic diversions.” She 
thinned those lively lips. “We will con- 
fine our conversation to business matters, 
please.” 

“Okay. Purely as a business matter I 
think you should sell the damn agency. 
Noise it around that you’re open to an 
offer and—” 

“Never,” Dale said flatly. “I think of 
the agency as a trust, a sacred trust be- 
queathed me by my father.” 

“A sacred trust to you, baby. To me 
this is a racket that often gets ugly, violent 
and dangerous, and a lovely dish like you 
simply does not belong—” 

“Really, I do know. what I’m doing. 
After all, for years I was right there at my 
fathef’s shoulder—day after day for years, 
listening and learning. I’m quite sure I can 
make a go of it.” 

“T’m equally sure you’re too nice a girl 
for it and some fine day you'll get inno- 
cently caught up in—” 


Maxine sipped hers straight, 
keeping her dark eyes on me. 


“No,” my employer said firmly. “Be- 
sides, what you really think is that I’m just 
incapable of carrying on the business. Well, 
you're wrong, Mr. Jay Danvers, and I’m 
going to prove it.” 


ITH that she whipped the car sharply 

off the boulevard and through a stone 
gate. Slowing, she followed a gravel drive- 
way toward a huge Colonial house that 
looked like a family manse in the old tradi- 
tion. This was, in fact, the city’s oldest 
and toniest residential district, inhabited 
almost exclusively by well-heeled blue- 
bloods. I could now understand Dale’s 
haste. Whatever this new case was, it had 
to be something really special. 

The driveway circled among thousands 
of bucks’ worth of landscaping. Near the 
six-stall garage sat a Lincoln convertible, 
top retracted, monogrammed MPR. Next 
we neared a swimming pool where a man 
and a girl had been sunning themselves. 
Now they were coming toward us. The 


- 


man, wearing beige slacks and a gaudy 
basque jersey, had a head of wavy, snow- 
white hair—really a man-of-distinction 
type. The girl in her way was even more 
distinguished. 

Her hair, still wet from a plunge and 
slicked straight back, was raven-black. That 
she had other points of merit could hardly 
be doubted, no material having been wasted 
in constructing her bikini. She swung a 
hip-length jacket over her bronzed shoul- 
ders as she followed the white-haired man, 
smiling prettily, the water droplets on her 
long legs twinkling in the sun. 

“Mr. Martin Prescott Reece?’’ Dale said. 

“Miss Troy, of course,” he answered 
courteously. “Delighted to see you—and 
greatly relieved.”” He grasped my hand in a 
knuckle-cracking grip as Dale introduced 
me to him as “My assistant, Jay Danvers.” 
Then turning to the wet, black-haired girl, 
he added, “Miss Troy and Mr. Danvers, 
my daughter Maxine.” 

These names clicked. I had never before 
met any member of the prominent Reece 
family, but theirs was a name often noticed 
in the newspapers—and not only in the 
society columns. Like twenty or thirty 
other top-bracket families, they were often 
front-paged as having been appointed to 
the Mayor’s Committee for Something-or- 
Other, or master-minding a horse show, or 
heading this year’s community improvement 
drive. As clients, they were the kind we 
might dream about when the monthly bills 
come in, but rarely get. 

Besides his dough, prominence and dis- 
tinction, Mr. Reece also possessed a fairly 
well-advanced case of the jitters. His move- 
ments were jerky, and I sensed somehow 
that he was impatient to take off for some 
other place. Into the house, I hoped. I’d 

~ noticed that all its doors and windows were 
closed—air-conditioned throughout evident- 
ly. It must be heavenly cool in there, but 
obviously I’d fallen in with a pair of sun- 
worshippers. Mr. Reece motioned Dale and 
me-to chairs right here, so I chose one un- 
der a broad, bright umbrella. 

Maxine draped herself on a chaise-longue, 
her legs looking seal-sleek, and for some 
peculiar but pleasant reason devoted her 
attention to me. Meanwhile, talking rapid- 


* ly, her father got busy at a portable bar. 


“T knew your father, Miss Troy. Splen- 
did man. Fine record. Retained him sev- 
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eral times, years ago, on certain confidential 
matters. Excellent results. Inspiring to see 
you carrying on his work, really inspiring. 
As Robertson Troy’s daughter, you can be 
counted on, I know, to handle a ticklish 
matter with great tact and skill.” . 

Dale beamed while I politely suppressed 
a frown, wishing Reece would skip the 
amenities and get down to cases. He was 
only making it tougher for me to argue Dale 


‘out of being a lady detective. She liked this 


brand of butter too well. 

He went on spooning it out to her, talk- 
ing constantly while delivering the drinks. 
To me his scotch was as tasty as his flattery 
was to Dale. Maxine, a beautifully tapering 
figure on the couch, sipped hers straight, 
with a slow, provocative pursing of her lips 
while keeping her dark eyes on me. All this 
was beginning to have a heady effect. 

“Now, Miss Troy,” Reece said in a 
down-to-brass-tacks voice, “you of course 
know the name of Winslow Rossiter?” 

“The new Special Prosecutor,” Dale 
said. 

Reece nodded. “Winslow is my oldest 
and dearest friend, Miss Troy. I cherish no 
friendship more highly than his. There is 
nothing, nothing on earth, that I would not 
do for Winslow. His need is my command 
—which is precisely why I’m consulting 
you.” He asked, “You know, of course, for 
what purpose the Governor appointed Win- 
slow Special Prosecutor?” 

“To drive out the gambling ring.” 

“Just so, Miss Troy. This graft-ridden 
city is in the grip of a~powerful criminal 
faction and Winslow’s task is to break it 
up.” = 

Which was true. The police department 
had become so infested with bribe-takers, 
from rookies to chief inspectors, that gam- 
bling rooms ran openly and unmolested. It 
was reliably whispered that even our Cen- 
tral High basketball games were fixed. The 
honest officers in the police department 
found it futile to stage raids on horse par- 
lors or plush roulette palaces when the 
joints were tipped off from the inside well 
in advance, and ‘equally futile to make ar- 
rests when even the D.A.’s office was bribed 
into a state of lucre-stuffed apathy. 

But by now the slot machine barons had 
been eating off the hog too high for too 
long. Indignant civic leaders had drafted 
Winslow Rossiter out of retirement and put 
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him into a position of power where he 
would be able to knock their well-barbered 
heads off and restore a little healthy law 
around here. 

“A man eminently qualified for the task, 
Miss Troy,” Reece continued. ‘Fearless. 
Never tires of fighting for the right. An 
attorney of long experience and unsur- 
passed skill. Winslow can drive out those 
swaggering scoundrels. if anyone can.” 
Then Reece grew soberer. “If his luck holds 
out, that is. With all his wonderful qual- 
ities, Winslow is advancing toward pitfalls 
which he doesn’t even suspect—and they 
may well be disastrous.” 

Dale asked quickly, “But Mr. Reece— 
how?” 

“Winslow unfortunately has certain 
weaknesses which the gambling tycoons may 
try to exploit. If they plan it carefully they 
might succeed in wrecking the whole clean- 
up campaign.” 

Really concerned, Dale asked, “In what 
way?” 

“Winslow has—well, ah—certain blind 
spots. As much as I love and admire him, 
I must confess there are times when the man 
can’t see beyond the end of that elegant 
nose of his. For example, he has already 
taken on, as one of his assistant prosecu- 
tors, a man who may not deserve his faith. 
I’m hopeful that I can open his eyes—tact- 
fully, of course—to that particular danger. 
But the worst hazard of all, Miss Troy— 
and one of which the man is utterly obli- 
vious—is Glenda.” 

“Glenda?” 

“His daughter. His only child. He is so 
immensely, even fatuously, captivated by 
her that even I, his closest friend, wouldn’t 
dare hint to him that.she is not quite the 
ideally decorous young lady he imagines her 
to be. Fact is, Glenda is—ah—high-spirit- 
ed. Very. Fact is, dammit, Glenda’s down- 
right wild.” 


~~ Maxine spoke up in an attractively 
cynical way. “‘Let’s lay it on the line, 
Dad. Glenda knows the ins and out of every 
major gambling casino in town, not to men- 
tion a rare assortment of low-down dives. 
She’s dropped plenty of coin all over town. 
And money isn’t all she plays with, either.” 

“So Glenda must be watched,”’ Maxine’s 
father went on earnestly. ‘Watched like a 
hawk. Otherwise she may unwittingly do 


: 


something regrettable, something that will 
let the gambling czars use her as a weapon 
against her father—a weapon that may 
leave him defeated and disgraced, not to 
mention broken-hearted—in a veritable 
shambles of sensational scandals. ” Looking 
horrified at the thought, he added, “Which 
is precisely why I urgently wish to retain 
your services, Miss Troy. A preventive 
action, you see—to keep a sharp eye on 
Glenda Rossiter and guard her from all pos- 
sible harm for her father’s sake.” 

“Tt’s quite a sizable order, Mr. Reece,” 
Dale said, seeming a little scared by it. 

With a wry glance, Reece nodded, “More 
so than you know, perhaps. Especially be- 
cause it’s necessary for you to act in com- 
plete secrecy. Neither Winslow Rossiter 
nor, of course, Glenda must have the faint- 
est suspicion you’re watching her. I am do- 
ing this entirely for Winslow’s sake, but if 
ever he learned of it he would never get 
over being bitterly angry at me. It would 
cost me the friendship I prize more highly 
than all others.” 

“You can count on me for my very best,” 
Dale promised. 

“Tt will be a long job also. Frankly, Miss 
Troy, money is no object. I will send you 
my check. Will three thousand be sufficient 
as a retainer?” 

“T think so, Mr. Reece,” Dale said quiet- 
ly. “Of course there will be expenses also.” 


I stared at her. Well might three thou- 
sand be sufficient without any mention of 
expenses. All the cases we’d handled so far 
this year hardly added up to that much. 
This windfall was just ducky for Dale, of 
course, but to me it was bad news. The 
more the situation brightened for Dale the 
worse it became for Danvers. With busi- 
ness booming for the Troy Detective Agen- 
cy I’d stand even less chance of inducing 
her to lump it. 

“May I intrude into this dialogue?” I 
said, possibly. sounding a little sour. “Just 
how we can keep this filly from making a 
misstep if she has her little heart set on it? 
I mean, if I’m shadowing her one balmy 
moonlit night and I’m waiting in the street 
outside for her to show again, just how can 
I know what’s she’s up to inside?” 

It was Maxine who answered quietly, 
“Tl fix that for you, Mr. Danvers.” My 
interest mounted as she went on explain- 
ing. “You're just Glenda’s type—handsome 
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in a sort of rugged wnhandsome way, if you 
know what I mean. I'll introduce you to 


her, say, as a friend visiting from Holly- 


wood. Then you simply go to work on her. 
That is, try to date her. I know that won’t 
be too hard for you, and after that you 
squire her around as much as possible— 
take her out to the very nicest places in- 
stead of the cheap holes she prefers.” 

As if this proposition wasn’t enticing 


enough already, Maxine added, “Of course - 


all the bills you run up will go on your 
expense account.” 

“Miss Reece,” I responded heartily, 
“permit me to assure you of my fullest co- 
operation...” 

As we drove back, Dale seemed a little 
less delighted with her biggest case of the 
year. We had discussed the ticklish situ- 
ation further with Mr. Reece and Maxine 
and had taken our leave briskly, but after 
that Dale had lapsed into a thoughtful quiet 
My spirits, however, continued to waft 
about in anticipation of pleasures to come 

“After thinking it over, sugar,” I said 
lightly, “I’ve decided I don’t want you to 
abandon the private detecting business 
after all. Not if you’re going to bring in 
such tasty little assignments as this one.” 

My high-minded employer didn’t even 
answer. Just gave me another thin-lipped 


REPORT NUMBER TWO 
10 am., Saturday, July 14 


HORTLY before seven this morning 
the writing of my first super-confi- 
dential report on the Glenda Rossiter 

affair was interrupted by a phone call. 

It was my favorite dish, Dale. I mean it 
was Miss Troy, my employer. “Every- 
thing went off all right last night, I hope?” 

The brightness and briskness of Dale’s 
question showed that she had had a good 
solid eight hours of sleep, at least. Lucky 
girl. I’d had no sleep at all. It had been a 
bumpy night, something less than “all 
right.” Having now topped it off with sev- 
eral hours’ of report-writing, I felt punchy. 

“Well?” Dale insisted as I hesitated. 

“Everything's just dandy so far, chick- 
en,” I said, trying to sound truthful and 
light-hearted. “Glenda went to somebody’s 
house in Ruysdale Valley. I managed to 


watch her through an open door—just stp- 
ping iced tea, conversing politely and listen- 
ing to chamber music on the record-player. 
After absorbing about an hour’s worth of 
culture, she went home alone and to bed. 
That’s all.” 

“So you're satisfied she behaved herself 
there?” 

“Oh, quite.” 

This was such an enormous falsehood 
that I half expected to be struck dead on 
the spot, but it appeared to make Dale feel 
better. Relieved her doubts, it did. 

“That's fine. Now please go to the office 
immediately and put it into a report for Mr. 
Reece.” 

“Tmmediately ? Look at the time, cup- 
cake. I’m not due at the office for two hours 
yet.” 

“This case calls for a little extra effort 
on your part, naturally. At least I’m on the ° 
job early. Just a few minutes ago I phoned 
Maxine Reece at the special number her 
father gave us.” 

Mr. Reece, in the course of our consult- 
ation yesterday afternoon, had said, “If you 
should wish to phone me, don’t call the 
number in the book. Use the unlisted num- 
ber,” which he then wrote down for us. 

I had also talked to Maxine at that num- 
ber, but hours ago. I’d phoned her to make 
sure of her attitude toward the night’s shat- 
tered statutes. Her end of that conversation 
could be summed up in several phrases 
which she had uttered with a shudder. 

“I’m telling nobody about our little 
soiree, brother. But nobody.” 

“Not even your father?” 

“T have suffered a sudden attack of totat 
amnesia. My memory is a perfect blank.” 

To Dale I said carefully, “What did 
Maxine have to say?” 

“Miss Reece said Glenda is an early riser. 
Please get busy accordingly. But after you 
have written the report for Mr. Reece, 
please.” 

Why did 1 go on working for this frosty- 
hearted lass? I knew why. I was a knight 
in shining armor striving to rescue her from 
a dark and fearful fate. Besides, I would 
rather take a licking from her than a smile 
from any other babe. 

“Qkay, Dale, honey-pie, you vixen,” I 
muttered. “You're the boss.” 

So I did. 1 prodded myself down to the 
agency and wrote for Mr. Martin Prescott 
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Reece a report both remarkably innocuous 
and shamelessly fraudulent. 

Now I’ve sneaked back to my apartment 
to steal enough time to continue my private 
version. Glenda Rossiter will, I hope, stay 
for a while at her hairdresser’s, where I left 
her after trailing her downtown from her 
home. 

What comes next, Mr. Whom-I{ -May- 
Concern, is a true chronicle of what hap- 
pened last night—a lurid little episode: of 
which Dale Troy, Martin Reece and also, 
of course, you, Mr. Special Prosecutor Ros- 
siter, not to mention the public and the po- 
lice—remain in blessed ignorance. And I 
trust, always will. 


| pee and I haddeen back at the agency 
from the Reece place only half a min- 
ute when Maxine rang in. Listening to her 
on the phone, Dale answered in a series of 
oh-so-brisk monosyllables while her cheeks 
lost a little color. Disconnecting, she turned 
her lovely violet eyes on me for a moment 
of uneasy speculation. 

“Mr. Danvers, can I depend on you to 
keep your mind strictly on business?” 

“Relax, Dale. I’m just Glenda’s type, 
remember? What did Maxine call up 
about ?” 

“Miss Reece phoned to say she'd just 
learned that Glenda is going to a party to- 
night. It’s a very good chance for you to 
meet her. Black tie. Miss Reece will pick 
you up at your apartment at nine.” 

“Gad, what a fortunate fellow I am!” I 
said, grinning at Dale. “TI really love this 
case!” 

Except for a darkening of her pretty 
frown, my chief made no comment .. . 

By nme o’clock I was slicked up my un- 
handsome lady-killing best in a linen tux— 
rented, but not bad. Promptly at nine, an 
expensive horn tootled melodiously in the 
street. 

From behind the wheel of the convertible, 
Maxine Reece greeted me with a shining 
smile. Her black hair wgs now an upswept, 
captivating cluster of burnished jet ringlets. 
Her strapless evening gown was a thing of 
magic, held there on the thin borderline of 
a social lapse. 

She peppered me with light chatter while 
we rolled magnificently along, giving me a 
briefing on Glenda Rossiter practically from 
bibhood. By the time we arrived at the 


scene of the evening’s festivities, I had 


gained a strong impression of Glenda as an 
unpredictable, audacious, hard - to - handle 
chick who'd been tempting a racy scandal 
for years, while artfully keeping the wool 
pulled thickly over her doting father’s eyes. 

We pulled into the driveway of an estate 
located in the midst of some of the choicest 
real estate in town. Maxine informed me 
in her attractively cynical way, “This spar- 
kling affair is said to be a housewarming—= 
sort of.” 

“Sparkling” described it all right. The 
whole house radiated light like the premiere 
of a new gas station in Hollywood. Fes- 
toons of colored bulbs trailed through the 
gardens. Scores of well-waxed cars twin- 
kled along the driveway and on the lawn. 
Maxine led me into a crush of guests who 
were bedecked with costly ornaments. Other 
sparkling objects on trays were being wafted 
about by servants in monkey jackets. As 
they went past, I grabbed off two, one for 
Maxine and the other for me, and they 
turned out to be ultra-dry martinis in cham- 
pagne glasses. 

I noticed, oddly, that many of these opu- 
lent-looking characters seemed to be wear- 
ing their classy clothes self-consciously, and 
among them were a number of furtive-eyed 
fish wearing business suits fully as seedy as 
my own working clothes. 

“Where’s Glenda?” I asked. 

“Haven't spotted her so far. She’s prob- 
ably not anywhere around here, though, 
because right there’s the boy who brought 
her.” 

The boy Glenda had come with was not 
over twenty-one and looked lonely in all 
his 250-odd pounds. Glenda was the sort of 
girl, apparently, who flitted off from her 
escort immediately upon arriving at a social 
function and rejoined him somewhere along 
toward the tag end of the evening, if then. 

I asked Maxine, “Just whose house is 
this event warming up?” 

“Tt’s a little hard to say. Hs as much as 
anyone’s, I guess.”’ 

The man Maxine indicated was the five- 
star executive type—massive, sparse, gray- 
touched hair smoothly brushed, flawlessly 
attired from his perfectly knotted tie to the 
toes of his gleamihg shoes, and to women, 
of course, as smooth and easy to take as a 
chinchilla coat. You might expect to find 
his picture on the financial page of any 
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stolid, respectable-type newspaper. How- 
ever, my first glance at him caused a swal- 
low of my super-martini to turn into clam 
chowder halfway down my throat. 

The man’s name was Lennox Bryssel. It 
was no great secret hereabouts that he was 
‘the top man in running the gambling ring 
that was running the town. However, one 
of the difficult tasks facing Special Prose- 
cutor Rossiter was, first, to reach him, then 
to prove it. 

A light winked on in my mind. This fine 
old home, once a proud showplace .. . 

“Maxine, do you mean this lush occasion 
celebrates the opening of another new cas- 
ino? Here—less than a golf-shot from Ros- 
siter’s own home?” 

“Ves, indeed,” Maxine nodded. “Our 
best and biggest. Yesterday, in the com- 
pany of one of my dissolute admirers, I got 
in here ahead of the mob. Preview given 
for the choicest and best-heeled chumps in 
the Social Register. You really should see 
the game rooms upstairs—gaudier than a 
movie set.” She nudged me with a bare 
shoulder and said quickly, ‘““Of course that’s 
where our little Glenda’s been. She’s com- 
ing down now. This is it, Jaybird. Get set 
to turn on the charm full blast.” 


I STEERED precariously after Maxine 
through the coronets and the cocktails, 
toward a great golden staircase, without 
taking my eyes off the descending girl. 
Somehow everybody all along the line had 
forgotten to mention that Glenda was a 
green-eyed redhead. Also I was not pre- 
pared to find that she looked like an ador- 
able little angel. 

Startled, I couldn’t believe that this was 
really the Glenda Rossiter I’d been warned 
about. It was practically impossible to 
imagine any kind of sinful notions hiding 
behind the serenely smooth forehead of this 
little seraph. On the other hand, it was 
now very easy to understand how she man- 
aged to keep her adoring father fooled forty 
ways from breakfast. 

“Glenda, darling !’’ Maxine was burbling. 
“Here’s a perfectly wonderful guy and old 
pal of mine just perishing to meet you. 
You’ve surely seen him in the movies— 
millions of bobby-soxers simply swoon over 
him, my dear—and here he is, Jay Dan- 
vers, in the flesh.” 

And what flesh, eh, baby? That was 
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Maxine’s implication anyhow, so I grinned 
enchantingly, radiating charm. I radiated 
charm so damned hard I could feel my 
blood pressure bumping the ceiling. I 
bowed with courtly- courtesy and beamed 
‘upon Glenda Rossiter with eyes as limpid 
as those of a fawn in springtime. 

She said, “Why, how nice of you to meet 
me!” and breezed past. 

Gazing dazedly over one shoulder, I 
caught her briefly patting the cheek of her 
plump and unhappy escort, who had trailed 
us toward her, and murmuring, “Be right 
with you, dreamie- boy.” 

Then she was gone. 

“You see how it is?” I remarked to 
Maxine. “Just one little glance at me, and 
the girl came all unglued.” 

“Come on!” Maxine grabbed my free 


hand. “She’s got something hot on her 
mind—I know the signs. Let’s not lose 
her.” 


I ran interference for Maxine, and we 
plowed our way back through the tiaras 
and the sequins until we came out on a ter- 
race. It was also overloaded with people. 
Glenda was nowhere in sight, but Maxine 
seemed to know just how to catch up with 
her. Once in the clear, Maxine went flying 
prettily across the lawn on her spike heels, 
and in another half minute I found myself 
beside her in her convertible. 

Fortunately she had parked it in a spot 
having a clear view of the gate and quick 
access to it also. Almost at -once a little 
foreign-make car with Glenda at its wheel 
churned past us and out. 

Maxine went off after Glenda with a 
skill that earned my professional admira- 
tion. First giving Glenda a long lead, she 
then jogged over to a parallel street one 
block away, speeded up and checked on 
Glenda’s progress at successive intersec- 
tions. Suddenly she braked, settled back 
and said, “Ah. Now that she’s gone this 
far I know just where she’s going—Paul 
Millard’s place in Ruysdale Valley.” 

Maxine swung the car rapidly around a 
series of corners until we hit Ruysdale 
Drive. She said, “Glenda’s behind us now, 
I think,” and began twisting the bejeepers 
out of the speedometer. We rode a hurri- 
cane into Ruysdale Valley. Then Maxine 
braked and drove slowly while thinking fast, 

“Paul Millard?” the name was one I 
vaguely remembered from somewhere. “Ts 
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he someone whom Glenda shouldn’t see?” 

“Paul Millard is a very married man 
whose wife is momentarily not at home. To 
Glenda her absence is delightful. She and 
Paul feli for each other too hard—they’ve 
lost their heads—it’s a really heavy ro- 
mance.” 

“You don’t mean it’s part of my job to 
break it up, I hope. I’m afraid I forgot my 
helmet and my axe. Anyhow, I’m no fire- 
man.” 

“We'd be silly to try that. Love was find- 
ing a way long before Glenda discovered it. 
No. But this charming little romance is 
loaded with dynamite, and your mission for 
tonight, or any other night like this one, is 
to keep it from going boom.” 

“How, for example?” 

“Paul’s wife might stage an unexpected 
return, with slightly sensational results. 
You were hired to nip such things in the 
very bud.” : 

The job was looking more ticklish all the 
time, but at least it offered a little novelty. 
Usually I walked in behind the indignant 
wife. This time I was supposed to whistle 
when she showed. Already I was looking 


forward to watching Dale’s face when I 
reported that her most important assign- 
ment of the year was to make profane love 
run smooth. 


AXINE had been insinuating her con- 
vertible through the ultra-classy little 
suburb called Ruysdale Valley, where the 
streets wind among little gardened hills and 
the haphazardly placed houses seem to have 


‘come straight out of story books. 


We eased onto a rustic bridge and across 
the little river that gives the village much of 
its pictorial charm. Maxine parked under a 
tree in a tucked-away spot and doused all 
the lights. I could gladly have continued 
working the case right there, but Maxine 
slipped out. We backtracked. I followed 
her across another little bridge, then left- 
ward off the road and across grass. She 
tugged me to a bush-banked spot on a little 
hillside from which we could look down 
into the back of a small house as if from a 
grandstand seat. 

Actually it* was like watching a well- 
lighted stage from the front row of the first 
balcony and being the only spectators in the 
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theater as well. The rear wall of the ground- 
floor room was all glass. The sliding doors 
were open, the curtains were pulled wide to 
catch any stray breeze and the room was 
bright with light. 

This was a beautifully equipped rumpus 
room, having in it, of all things, a pistol 
range. There was a trick target standing 
against the far wall beside the fireplace. It 
automatically fed in colored discs, like poker 
chips, and was so constructed to trap: the 
flying fragments and the spent bullets as 
well. : 

A young man wearing a white nylon shirt 
and maroon walking shorts was using it 
now. He was pumping away with a .22 
revolver, aiming casually, but smacking the 
chip every time. A gun nut, obviously. A 
glass-doored cabinet on the wall nearby con- 
tained a collection of firearms. 

I asked Maxine quietly, “That’s Mil- 
lard?” She nodded and squeezed my arm. 
The little foreign-made job was just now 
turning into the car port. Glenda hopped 
out eagerly and ran toward Millard, who 
had come out to meet her. The embracing 
and osculating which ensued fully verified 
Maxine’s earlier diagnosis. That clinch was 
the beginning, and what followed should 
never have happened to the daughter of a 
Special Prosecutor. 

It proceeded quietly enough at first, how- 
ever. The two of them went into the rum- 
pus room hand in hand and Millard then 
gave Glenda instructions in target shoot- 
ing. In order to correct her grip on the gun 
he had, of course, to stand very close be- 
hind her with both arms busy. This led to 
considerable by-play of a provocative na- 
ture. Glenda seemed to like to shoot. 

Millard mixed drinks, stiff ones, and they 
got in some more target practice. Millard 
reloaded the gun and their glasses also 
whenever it became necessary. They laughed 
~and had lots of fun. Glenda’s skill with the 

gun couldn’t compare with Millard’s. At 
first she cracked a few bull’s-eyes, but the 
more fun she had the worse her marksman- 
ship grew. 
. This playful pair were alone in the house 
and I*expected that very shortly now those 
window-curtains would be pulled shut and 
the first act would be over. 

At that point Maxine squeezed my arm 
again, this time quickly, in alarm. She 
pointed, wide-eyed. Down there in the 
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shadows beside the house was a slow, fur- 
tive movement. 

“Oh, no-no-no,” Maxine groaned in my 
ear. “Please, not Paul’s wife already.” 

I whispered back, “It’s a man.” 

He was crouched down -beside a lawn 
chair, hatless and coatless. He was holding 
something in his hands, but I couldn’t make 
out what it was. My first guess, that this 
guy might be a private op hired by Mrs. 
Millard for divorce purposes, was off the 
mark. For one thing, he was alone, which 
is not the approved method of picking up 
divorce evidence because of lack of corro- 
boration; for another, although he looked 
familiar somehow, he definitely was not any 
of the ops working around town. He was 
here on some special, private deal of his 
own—one boding no good for the pair in- 
side the house. 

He stayed there, watching the all-too- 
affectionate pantomime in the game room. 
He was a spdoky presence threatening 
plenty of trouble for me. Maxine shivered 
as she watched him, and I began sprouting 
a crop of the jitters. 

The temperature indoors was rising. 

Glenda and Millard had turned to some- 
thing even more enjoyable than target prac- 
tice. After an especially caloric clinch they 
went hand in hand through a door off to 
the right. A soft light went on in there, then 
closely drawn curtains obscured the glow. 

Thereupon the watching man moved—he 
straightened and advanced soundlessly to- 
ward the rumpus room. In the brighter 
light I could see that the object he was 
carrying was a camera equipped with a 
flash gun. I also recognized the man—a 
specimen named “Chick” Ellis. 


LLIS was a character of noisome repu- 
tation—and his talent for petty black- 
mail was no idle rumor. To judge from to- 
night’s operation, he had apparently devel- 
oped some ambition in that direction. At 
any rate, among all the double-eyed skunks 
in town he was the one I would the least 
wish to see here tonight—especially with a 
camera. 

The night air had taken on a chill. 
Should I tackle this louse now or corner 
him later? I decided to wait. Maxine had 
one arm tight around me. She was staring 
at the skulking figure of Chick Ellis and 
shivering. 
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Ellis eased silently through aglass door, 
then toward the closed adjoining room into 
which Glenda and Millard had gone. He 
checked his camera, held it ready in his left 
hand and put his right gently on the knob 
of that closed door. For a moment or two 
he stood perfectly still. 

I almost: yelled out a warning but man- 
aged to swallow it. 

Then—all in one motioy Ellis flung the 
door wide open, stepped back, aimed and 
flashed his camera. 

After that things happened faster. 

Ellis himself, however, apparently feeling 
he had the evidence well in hand, seemed 
in no special hurry to depart. He stood there 
wearing a confident smile while Paul Mil- 
lard came out that open door in a rush. 
Millard had discarded his nylon shirt in the 
next room. 

He snarled at Ellis, “Gimme that cam- 
era!” and leaped. 

Ellis apparently hadn’t expected such a 
fast and violent response. He tried to break 
away too late. Millard yanked at the cam- 
era strap, and Ellis smacked Millard across 
the face. Infuriated by the sting of it, Mil- 
lard took a roundhouse swing at Ellis which 
telegraphed itself four blocks away, and yet 
it connected. Ellis went down hard, the 
camera slid across the floor, and Millard 
dived for it. 

That was only the first round. 

Ellis bounced up like a rubber doll while 
Millard was still fumbling with the camera, 
and jumped him from behind. Millard 
went out flat under Ellis’ weight. Ellis sat 
on him, grabbed the camera in both hands 
and began pounding Millard’s head with it 

As the thing kept coming down at him, 
thunk, thunk, thunk. Millard screamed, 
“Glenda, Glenda!” 

Miss Glenda Rossiter, daughter of our 
Special Prosecutor, then emerged from the 
adjoining room. Her garb now consisted of 
a little black lace bra and panties to match. 
Responding to Millard’s cry for help, she 
grabbed at Ellis and tried to pull him off 
her man. He didn’t budge—just went on 
pounding Millard’s head to a pulp with his 
camera. * 

Millard “Gun—Glenda, 
gun—” 

Thus reminded, Glenda bounded across 
the room, an entrancing figure despite the 
circumstances. She snatched the revolver 


shrieked, the 


off the table where Millard had left it, 
bounded back as beautifully, and jabbed the 
gun at Ellis. 

“You quit that!” she ordered. 

Ellis paid no attention—just went on 
methodically beating Millard’s brains out. 

“Stop him, Glenda!” Millard yelled. 
“Shoot him, shoot him!” 

Glenda pulled the trigger. 

The gun went bang! 

Ellis stopped. He dropped the camera, 
then turned slowly toward Glenda, claws 
lifting to grab her. 

She screamed. Her gun went bang, bang! 

This time Ellis stopped for good. He slid 
out on the floor face down in a way that 
indicated he would stay here. A slow stream 
of thick red flowed from his mouth. 

Glenda stood over him, paralyzed by a 
realization of what she had done, while Mil- 
lard pulled himself up. I was amazed to 
see that his head still looked like a head. 
His nose was bleeding, and his forehead» 
looked as if it had been kicked around by 
a horse, but he was able to function and on 
the whole he'd got off easy. He pushed at 
Ellis with one foot, shook his head in the 
way people shake their heads over dead 
bodies, then stood listening, as if wondering 
whether any of the neigbors had noticed the 
disturbance of the peace. 

What happened within the next fraction 
of a minute I did not see. Maxine clenched 
both arms around me, pressed her head 
hard under my chin, and her whole body 
quaked with silent sobs. I held onto her, 
feeling I had to hold onto something, but 
too heartsick to properly enjoy it. Me, I 
was the big, brave detective who had been 
entrusted with the task of keeping the 
Special Prosecutor’s daughter out of trou- 
ble. Yeah, me—and I had stood right here 
and watched her murder a man.... 

That was the high point of tonight’s 
little drama, but not its end. Not quite. 


a patie I focused on the room again 
Glenda had disappeared, but she reap- 
peared immediately from the adjoining 
room carrying her dress. Millard gestured 
to her desperately, speaking urgent words 
we couldn’t hear. He was telling her for 
God's sake to get gone from here. 

She hustled out. In her car, still wearing 
only panties and bra, she backed into the 
road, then whished off. There was hardly 
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any need to tail her. It seemed safe to 
assume that at this point she would call it 
a night and go on home to bed. 

Paul Millard stood looking down at Ellis 
and fingering his punished face. Then he 
began pacing back and forth beside the 
body. It didn’t take him long to decide 
what to do. 

He gripped both Ellis’ wrists and dragged 
him—out of the room, off the terrace, across 
the small lawn and to a spot near a small 
tool house. He turned on no lights, but in 
the dark he made noises. Chains rattled. 
They rattled for several minutes. Then, in 
the gloom, we could dimly see him lifting 
Ellis in his arms. 

Staggering under that dead weight, Mil- 
lard came laboriously up the little hillside 
where Maxine and I huddled out of sight. 
We were still the helpless spectators of an 
unfolding horror, able to do nothing except 
watch. So we watched Millard tottering 
past with Ellis’ corpse and its wrapping of 
tire chains, and we couldn’t possibly leave 
without seeing it through to the final cur- 
tain. 

As quietly as the night breeze we fol- 
lowed him, moving just over the crest of 
the hill, and from there we continued to 
watch Millard’s grisly labors. He forced 
himself on, not stopping once, until finally 
he reached the middle of the little rustic 
. bridge. We saw faintly a loose flailing of 
arms and legs as the body went over, then 
heard the flat splash. 

It’s a narrow river, but deep in spots, and 
in summer the current is fast from the up- 
country rains. 

Millard came trudging back. We heard 
his hard breathing as he passed. Still coldly 
fascinated, we watched him return to the 
murder room. 

The first thing he did was, to use the 
phone. Obviously it was Glenda he was 
calling, and he got an answer. His ges- 
tures signified to us what he was saying to 
her: “Stay clammed up about this. I think 
it will work out all right, so sit tight and 
keep absolutely quiet.” 

Then he got a towel and a pan of water 
and began cleaning the blood of Glenda’s 
victim off the floor. 

{ heard myself saying, ‘‘What became of 
the camera? I don’t see the camera any- 
where in there now.” 

Somehow that was the topper for Maxine 
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—she’d had all she could take tonight. Pull- 
ing me, she half-ran back to her car. I took 
over at the wheel. She covered her face 
with her hands and made choking noises all 
the way back to my apartment. 

When I got out she looked hard at me 
and said, ‘““‘What are we going to do?” 

“First, think it over—but above all, keep 
it entirely under your wig. Glenda may get 
away with this murder. I don’t condone 
homicide by bad little girls, understand, but 
if Glenda gets away with this one it will 
certainly be a lucky break for everybody 
concerned. Chin up. I'll phone you.” 

Maxine slid over to the wheel, drew in 
a deep breath that strained the construction 
of that strapless gown and said, “Aren’t you 
going to thank me for a lovely evening? 
Wasn’t it charming?” 


REPORT NUMBER THREE 
Dawn,: Sunday, July 15 


FTER finishing the two previous re- 
ports, I sealed them inside an en- 
velope and carefully carried them 
down to the Trocadero on Grace Street— 
carefully because I did not wish to get 
smacked flat by a truck and have the wrong 
hands find those.documents on my body. In 
the wrong hands they could be exploded 
with A-bomb effect. I figured Mame Daly’s 
hands were the right ones. When I stepped 
up to the famiilar wicket Mame gave me 
her standard so-you’re-back-again-you-pop- 
eyed-rat look and peeled off a ticket. 
- “Sorry, but I’m too busy right now to 
indulge my appreciation of art and beauty,” 
I said, regretfully pushing the ticket back 
and sliding the envelope in. 

I asked Mame to keep it safe for me, to 
sit absolutely tight on it because it'was high- 
ly confidential stuff. For some hunchy rea- 
son I added that in case “anything” hap- 
pens to me, she is to hustle it right over to 
the Special Prosecutor himself, personally. 
She promised she would faithfully do this, 
and I know I can rely on her because Mame 
would never stoop to the depths of taking 
advantage of such a low form of animal life 
as the human male. 

I then got busy with a phone—one in a 
well-insulated booth. First calling the city 
room of the Evening Star, I asked for Chick 
Ellis. He had worked there off and on, I 
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knew, as a news photographer. The switch- 
board operator told me this was another of 
his off periods—he’d been fired six weeks 
ago. Where could I connect with him? She 
gave me a number, which I called next. 

The scratchy-voiced woman who an- 
swered this time was the landlady of the 
dump where Ellis roomed. He wasn’t in, 
she said, and if I really wanted to reach him 
I’d have to exercise some patience because 
sometimes he didn’t come in for weeks on 
end. 

In other words, the news of Ellis’ death 
had not yet broken. Apparently nobody 
knew about it so’ far except Glenda Ros- 
siter, Paul Millard, Maxine Reece and me. 
Considering Ellis’ wandering ways, he 
might not even be missed for quite a while, 
and possibly his body might never be found. 

Illegal, immoral or not, that would be all 
right with me. I would not care to make a 
practice of covering up murders, but this 
one was really exceptional. 

Heading for the office, I reflected that I 
might now be crowing “I told you so” at 
Dale. I had warned her—and now she was 
technically snarled in a tangle of really 


choice crimes. The only way to ride this 
thing out, as far as I could see, was to make 
like it hadn’t happened at all and keep pray- 
ing. 

So my routine office reports had stopped 
far short of the truth, and I had even twist- 
ed the facts to the extent of telling Dale 
that during Glenda’s visit to MiHard’s house 
she had just sipped iced tea, conversed po- 
litely and listened to chamber music—Lord 


‘have mercy on ume. 


When I stepped into the office, my chief 
gazed up from the phone, looking both 
aloofly professional and irresistibly tasty— 
a tough combination to take. 

“T’m having a fine, easy day of it, sugar,” 
I reported. “Just now Glenda is enjoying 
the double feature at the Strand.” If she 
wasn’t sitting there and doing plenty of 
heavy thinking instead. 

“Make sure you pick her up in good 
time, Mr. Danvers,” my employer said in 
her executive voice and held out the phone. 
“This call is for you.” 

In answer to my brisk “Jay Danvers 
speaking,’ an impressive voice said, “The 
Special Prosecutor’s office calling.” 


VO eer eee we 


“BILL'S A GREAT DATE, but he’s a square about his 
hair. He’s got all the signs of Dry Scalp! Dull hair 
that a rake couldn’t comb ; : : and loose dandruff, 
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T had a hunch my fine day was taking a 
quick turn for the worse. - 

“Mr. Rossiter wishes to talk to you, Dan- 
vers. Here. Immediately.” 

I swallowed and said, “I happen to be 
tied up in an important case that—”’ 

“We can slap a subpoena on_you, of 
course, and let you talk to the grand jury 
instead.” 

Full of chills, I explained, “I was about 
to say, before you interrupted me, that I 
think I can work you in.” 

Disconnecting, I heard myself mumbling 
to Dale, “Personal matter.”’ I didn’t get it. 
Why should the Special Prosecutor’s office, 
obviously meaning business, suddenly reach 
for my collar? I couldn’t even guess. I 
could, however, cling to a wild hope that it 
had nothing to do with last night’s escapade 
on the part of the Special Prosecutor’s little 
girl-child. 

Mumbling something else to Dale, I 
_ headed out the door quickly, before she 

could begin getting curious. 

This was another steamy day but I 
covered the six blocks to the new Criminal 
Courts Building in record time and arrived 
there with a cold wave still prevailing in- 
side me. By way of steps, an elevator and 
‘an endless hallway, I came to a doomful 
door and found myself in a waiting room 
as sober as a funeral parlor. 

The pretty receptionist was expecting 
me. She said sweetly, ‘Follow me, please.” 
I followed her into what appeared to be a 
conference room, and she left me alone 
there. Presently another door opened, and 
a man came in and said to me, “Mr. Dan- 
vers?” 

Couldn’t answer. 
stared at him. 

He was Paul Millard. 


Struck dumb. Just 


O POSSIBLE doubt about it, either. 

He said so. “I’m Paul Miilard, one of 

the Special Prosecutor’s assistants.” This 

was really cute. If I looked groggy at the 
moment, it was because I felt that way. 

Smiling faintly and seeming in surpris- 
ingly good repair after last night’s beating, 
Millard said, “The Special Prosecutor will 
see you right now.” 

I followed him into another room, a big, 
austere office. There was a chaste desk in 
one corner. Behind the desk sat the most 
powerful official in the county, a man who 
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could, and no doubt would, break judges, 
shake up the police department and stand 
the D.A. on his ear—Special Prosecutor 
Rossiter, whose offspring’s antics I had wit- 
nessed last night. 

He is completely bald, spare of frame, 
severe of eye and an aristocrat in every line. 
He is also one hell of a smart lawyer, as he 
had proved repeatedly in practice—one you 
would get fresh with at your peril. It is 
hardly necessary to add that he is utterly 
incorruptible. ; 

“Mr. Danvers,” he began in brittle tones, 
“you will please answer my questions pre- 
cisely as if you were under oath.” 

CVesa sir te 

“You will also treat this conversation as 
strictly confidential.” 

a Weessesit g 

“You are probably aware that this office 
is investigating the ramifications of organ- 
ized gambling in this town. You realize, I 
imagine, that its illegal operations total 
many millions of dollars a year and that it 
reaches into high places. A number of well 
known, supposedly reputable, business men 
are controlling it in association with a staff 
of purely criminal tycoons who started their 
careers with lead pipes in their hands. I 
intend to expose these greedy hypocrites, 
and I shall do it despite all the pressures 
they are exerting on me. Also, of course, 
the organization reaches down to the com- 
mon alley variety of petty hoodlums.” 

“Ves, sir.” All this I knew already. It 
told me nothing about why I’d been pulled 
onto the official carpet. I stopped wonder- 
ing, however, the very next instant. 

“What do you know about a man named 
Chick Ellis?” 

I swallowed twice slowly. The Special 
Prosecutor eyed me sharply in the silence. 
Behind him, in the person of his assistant, 
stood the man who could answer the ques- 
tion even better than I. Millard also eyed 
me keenly—with, of course, his own spe- 
cial, secret appreciation of the query. 

“Well, Mr. Danvers?” 

“Nothing special,” I heard myself an- 
swering in a normal tone of voice, more or 
less. “No more than his other casual ac- 
quaintances can tell you—that he’s a bar 
buzzer, can’t hold a job, chronically broke.” 

“And frequently lives for quite long per- 
iods with no visible means of support?” 
Rossiter went on thoughtfully, “I’m unable 
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to reach Mr. Ellis this morning. Can you 
help me out there?” 

Paul Millard, the man who could really 
help him out there, remained standing be- 
hind the Special Prosecutor with his eyes 
pinpointing me. 

I said, “No, sir.”” Then, taking a chance, 
I went on, “May I ask, sir, why you singled 
me out for these questions about a man [ 
hardly know?” 

Rossiter plucked off hie pince-nez and 
ran the black ribbon thoughtfully through 
his long, thin fingers. “This office receives 
many tips, Mr. Danvers. Most of them are 
worthless but all of them must be checked. 
In the operations of organized gambling in 
this town the bribing of certain officials 
plays a key part, and it is important for us 
to identify the bag men, or pay-off boys, as 
they are called. We have reason to be- 
lieve—remember, this is strictly confiden- 
tial—that Ellis is one of them. We have 
also been told—anonymously, it’s true—that 
you can give us an important lead on him.” 

It kept getting richer every minute. I 
managed to say, “Your informant is mis- 
taken.” 

Rossiter levelled his fine eyebrows. “Mr. 
Danvers, can you tell me where I can find 
Ellis?” 

I looked at Paul Millard. He was as 
poker-faced as the jack of spades. Still 
looking at him, I answered Rossiter, “No, 
sir, I can’t.” 

Special Prosecutor Rossiter tapped his 
glasses on the desk and said, “Very well, 
Mr. Danvers. This will do for now. How- 
ever, in the event that you do acquire any 
pertinent information concerning Ellis, I 
will expect you to report it to me promptly.” 

eV es;-Sits 

Millard’s gaze stayed on me as I groped 
my way out. I was dizzy, didn’t know what 
was happening to me, couldn’t figure any 
angle as to who, why or how somebody had 
tipped the Special Prosecutor on a possible 
tie-up between Ellis and me. I was scared. 
Also I was getting sore, in an odd non- 
directional way, not at anyone in particular, 
but at the whole damn hassel at once. 

Fron the first phone booth I could find 
I called the special number given me by 
Martin P. Reece. 

I said, “ I've got to see you fast.” 

He said, “How about one hour from 
now?” 


I said, “How about thirty seconds from 
now ?” 
He said, “Make it thirty minutes.” 


T= thirtieth’ minute was ticking off 
when I swung into the drive of the 
Reece estate. Maxine’s car wasn’t there this 
time. Maxine wasn’t beautifying the pool, 
either, and I was running too high a fever 
to miss her very much. Her father came to 
meet me, hurrying from his deck chair in 
the sun. 

“Not to waste any time over this, Mr. 
Reece—yesterday you made a_ statement 
about Winslow Rossiter to the effect that 
he had taken on, as one of his assistants, a 
man who was not entirely deserving of his 
faith, Was it Paul Millard you had in 
mind?” 

Reece said tightly, “How the devil did 
you find that out?” 

“That’s my job, finding out things. Why 
did you say that about Millard?” 

Reece hesitated, then answered, “Paul 
has had very little practice since leaving law 
school, and his salary as Winslow’s assist- 
ant is certainly not a great deal. His wife 
has no money of her own, yet they live 
lavishly and always seem to have plenty to 
spend.” 

“Good grief! You ‘don't mean you sus- 
pect Millard is on the gravy train of the 
big roulette and dice boys?” 

“T believe he is. 1 think he’s one of their 
fixers. I have no proof, and Winslow 
wouldn’t even listen to such a charge, but 
I’m morally sure of it.” 

That, of course, made this little fandango 
even cuter. 

“So Rossiter has unwittingly taken on as 
his assistant one of the very same operators 
he’s trying to nail. That in itself is bad 
enough, but there’s even more. Glenda and 
Millard are carrying on a little romance. 
Did you know that?” 

Reece was getting jumpy again. “I’m not 
too sure how far—”’ 


“Tam. Very sure. Very far.” I wanted 
to let it go at that—to leave out the homi- 
cide and assorted lesser crimes. ‘Now look 
here, Mr. Reece. I believe yours is an im- 
possible assignment. The situation is too 
loaded with explosive possibilities. Only a 
miracle can keep it from blowing up and 
rocking the whole damn county—and I, 
Mr. Reece, am no miracle.” 
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Reece blanched. “But you can’t give up. 
Not before we've really tried to work it out. 
There must be some way—” 

He broke off to watch a car rolling up 
the drive—a massive black limousine, the 
excessively opulent kind that you can in- 
stantly spot as the property of a big-wheel 
crook. It stopped and two men got out of 
it, both moving with ominous deliberation. 
The smaller one, who stayed near the car, 
was an unrefined species of hood, the out- 
and-out movie gangster type, which is really 
a little dated now. The other was bigger, 
smoother and a little smarter looking, but 
still distinctly a gorilla-type guy. had 
never seen him before, still don’t know his 
name and have no desire ever to meet up 
with him again. 

“Lookin’ for a friend of mine, Mr. Reece. 
Thought I might find him here. Young 
fella name of Chick Ellis.” 

My fever was changing into chills again, 
and I wanted to stay entirely out of this 
sun-drenched little nightmare. 

Reece said stiffly, “I don’t know anyone 
named Chick Ellis.” 

Ignoring this answer, the mug continued, 
“Funny thing. Chick hisself’s been missin’ 
since last night, but somehow his camera’s 
still handy.” 

More stiffly Reece Said, “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

Me, I did, and to a staggering degree. 
Last night I had noticed that Ellis’ camera 
had somehow vanished out of Millard’s 
rumpus room while Maxine and I had our 
backs turned to watch Millard disposing of 
Ellis’ remains. Now I knew how it all 
added up. Ellis had been operating, not in 
his own behalf only, but for the ring. Ob- 
ject, of course, to force Winslow Rossiter 
out of office, thereby to make room for a 
substitute who could be more easily reached. 
He hadn’t been alone there, either. Some- 
one working with Ellis and staying out of 
sight, had also watched developments. That 
little hillside had been practically crawling 
with eavesdroppers last night. There was 
no way of guessing whether Ellis’ unseen 

artner had actually witnessed the killing 
itself, but he certainly had sneaked off with 
Ellis’ camera. 

“Found an interesting picture in it,” the 
gorilla said. “Like to see it, Mr. Reece?” 

He removed an eight-by-ten-enlargement 
from inside his coat and passed it to Reece. 
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After one goggle-eyed look Reece frantically 
ripped the print to bits and flung the foul 
fragments into the pool. The gorilla 
shrugged, indicating that the destruction of 
this print made no difference because plenty 
more could be made from the negative. 

“We sort of thought Mr. Rossiter might 
take it a little better from an old friend like 
you, Mr. Reece.” 

Thereupon the pair boarded the big lim- 
ousine and rolled it away. There, I told 
myself, in final resignation, goes the old 
ball game. 

Martin Reece couldn’t even speak. He 
just fell into his chair and covered his face 
with his hands. The merciful thing to do, 
I felt, was to go away now and leave him 
alone in his overwhelming despair. . . 


REPORT NUMBER FOUR 


Same Day of Reckoning 


T THAT point in the writing of 
these reports I found myself feeling 
so disheartened that I had to stop 


and swallow a few doses of rye-type nerve- 
soother... . Z 

I left Reece with my tail dragging. Re- 
membering that I should go back to keep- 
ing an eye on Glenda, I decided nuts to that 
and somehow found myself in Billy’s, seek- 
ing solace. 

But I couldn’t stop shuddering over all 
the hell our little Glenda was playing. No- 
body was in a better position than I was to 
appreciate what hell. I began to get good 
and sore at her. I kept on thinking about 
her until I began to simmer. By the time 
I headed off, looking for her, I was briskly 
boiling. 

I timed it so that I wouldn’t have long 
to wait on the corner outside the Strand. I 
had left her there about two feature-lengths 
ago and unless she had ducked me she was 
due to show any minute now. Presently she 
did. She came out, looking sober and pale 
and lonely, and walked slowly, apparently 
having no special place to go next. I swung 
into step with her. 

“Hello, Miss Rossiter. Remember me— 
Jay Danvers, the devastating movie star? 
I permitted Maxine Reece to introduce me 
to you at the housewarming last night. 
Damn nice it was of me, too, as you men- 
tioned at the time. Now I’m going to be 
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even nicer to you and buy you a drink.” 

She looked vaguely puzzled. Not star- 
tled, not offended, just puzzled. I took her 
arm, to steer her into the cocktail lounge 
next the theatre, and she didn’t resist. She 
didn’t say anything, either, but just came 
along quietly to the booth I selected in a 
secluded corner. She kept looking at me, 
still mildly and distantly puzzled, while I 
ordered a pair of drier-than-dust martinis. 

“I’m not really in the movies, Glenda. 
Actually I’m a private detective. I’ve been 
keeping a close watch on you since the big 
party last night. I know exactly what you’ve 
been doing every minute since then. Every 
minute.” 

As I had figured it, there was no longer 
any point in spooking around—certainly I 
had nothing to lose by facing this poisonous 
lass squarely with the facts. So now she 
was getting-them, right on her little dim- 
pled chin. She turned paler, and her lovely 
green eyes grew rounder, and still .she 
stayed silent. 

“To take it from the beginning, honey- 
child—any way I look at you, I don’t under- 
stand you. For example, I don’t see how 
the daughter of the Special Prosecutor can 
be so goddam lacking in ordinary caution, 
not to mention respect for her father, as to 
patronize the very same gambling dives he’s 
trying to break up. Hasn’t it ever occurred 
to your little bird-brain that it might pos- 
sibly embarrass him a little?” 

She answered indignantly, “Why, I'd 
never dream of doing such a thing.” 

So, along with all her other talents, this 
sweet-looking little miss went in for bald- 
faced prevarication. 

“Don’t feed me that, Glenda, dear. After 
all, we met, or almost met, last night in one 
of them.” 

“What are you talking about? You 
mean there at the old Cashley place?” 

Cashley? The name struck a bell some- 
where far back in my mind but I couldn’t 
stop now to listen. 

“Tt wasn’t a house-warming anyway, as 
you called it,” Glenda went on. “The Cash- 
leys sold the place, and they just wanted to 
throw this big party for all their old friends 
before moving out.” 

Seemed to me she was getting just a little 
too fancy, lying in such unnecessary detail. 

“Let's square away on this, angel-face. I 
happen to be hep—so hep it hurts. That 
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better work clothes 


Ger long wear from the tough materials and 
rugged sewing that go into Blue Bell work 
clothes. Blue Bell dungarees are cut full so 
they don’t bind. They’re Sanforized, and 
keep their roomy, comfortable fit as long as 
you wear them. Reinforced with no-scratch 
copper rivets. Plenty of pockets. 

Blue Bell Sanforized chambray shirts are 
cut to body contour for comfort, and topped 
by a dress-type collar for good looks. For out- 
standing value in all kinds of work clothes, 
look for the Blue Bell Qualitag, which 
guarantees you the best made, best fitting work 
clothes you can buy—or your money back! 
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affair last night was the formal opening of 
the city’s newest, biggest and best gambling 
casino—which you must know even better 
than I do, since you were upstairs admir- 
ing the game rooms.” 

“Have you been hitting the pipe or some- 
thing?’ Glenda said. “The reason I was 
upstairs was because that’s where the pow- 
der room is, and if you’d been in my shoes 
you’d have done the very.same thing.” She 
asked suddenly, “Do you mean it? .The 
Cashley place has been turned into a gam- 
bling house?” 

“That’s the way I heard it.” 

She turned another shade paler and said 
shakily, “I didn’t know. I wouldn’t have 
gone.” 

Who did she think she was kidding? 
“Cut it out, Glenda. It may be one of the 
plushiest dives you’ve been in, but it cer- 
tainly isn’t the first.” 

She said quietly, “I’ve been around, if 
that’s what you mean. I like my fun, and 
I’ve had a lot of it. But, really, you might 
give me credit for a little ordinary sense. 
As soon as Daddy became Special Prosecu- 
tor I started staying away from such places 
and behaving myself.” 

I could give her credit, all right, but for 

- something else, if this was lying. In that 
case she was really a nimble wit. But a 
strange feeling was coming over me—the 
feeling that just possibly this gal had been 
misrepresented to me. The way to test her, 
T decided, was to dig at her about something 
I could be sure of myself. 

“What about such pastimes as keeping 
a joyous little rendezvous ,with a married 
man?” I inquired. “Have you sworn off 
there too?” 


HE looked at me for a long, silent mo- 

ment, her cheeks turning crimson. Then 
she said in a whisper, “I’m in love with 
Paul Millard. He’s separated from his wife, 
and she’s going to divorce him and then I’m 
going to marry him—and I’m really, truly 
in love with him.” 

“And you just can’t wait.” 

Her face went white. “Just how much 
do you know about what happened at Paul’s 
last night?” 

“Everything,” I said. “Every damned 
thing. By that I mean everything.” 

She said evenly, “You couldn’t have seen 
what went on in that other room.” 


.So I added, 


“No, but—” and I smirked evilly. 

“T'll tell you what went on,” she in- 
sisted. “I went in there with Paul to see 
his new color slides.” 

“Now it’s color slides. 
little old-fashioned.” 

She closed one fist on the stem of her 
cocktail glass, and for a second I thought 
she was going to hit me with it. 

“T went in there to see Paul’s color 
slides,” she repeated through her fine white 
teeth. “He accidentally spilled a can of film 
cement on my dress. He tried-to reach a 
big bottle of solvent off a shelf in the dark 
and spilled that too, over both of us.” 

“So you had to remove your drenched 
dress, of course, and he naturally took off 
his wet shirt.” 

“Ves.” She said it again: “Yes.” She 
underscored it: “That is truly and exactly 
what happened.” 

I went on leering skeptically. “As to 
what then ensued, kitten, there can be no 
argument. I saw every charming little bit 
of it.”’ Should I tell her the rest of it? Well, 
why not? This thing couldn’t possibly be 
kept under wraps much longer anyhow. 
“What's more, it was also 
witnessed by my lovely companion of the 
evening, Maxine Reece.” 

That: puzzled look returned to Glenda’s 
face. “That’s the second time you’ve called 
her Maxine Reece. What's mixing you up? 
That wasn’t Maxine.” 

Suddenly feeling that something terrific 
was about to happen to me, I echoed blank- 
ly, “It. wasn’t?” > 

“She couldn’t be Maxine Reece because 
right now Maxine is traveling through 
France with her parents.” 

'“She’s what? With her parents? Both 
of them? Including her old man?” 

Glenda nodded, half suspecting I was off 
my trolley. “I got a postcard from them 
only this morning, from Nice.” 

I felt as if I were hanging onto a run- 
away merry-go-round. 

“Then who was the girl I was with last 
night ?” 

eePaul’s wife.” 

I just stared, stunned. ‘“‘Say that again?” 

Speaking distinctly, Glenda said, “The 
woman who tried to introduce you to me 
ogee night i is Sibyl Millard, Paul Millard’s 
wife. 

Now I felt as if I had been slugged with 
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a king-size ball bat. I remembered Paul 
Millard’s wife speaking of herself as an- 
other person and acting like another too— 
standing beside me and witnessing all that 
smooching going on between him and 
Glenda and never peeping. Was any woman 
ever built that way? It seemed impossible 
—except in the instance of a woman watch- 
ing her husband enacting a love scene in a 
play. So—was that it? . 

I sat still, staring at Glenda, while all the 
facts I knew about the case, or thought I 
knew about it, began flip-flopping about in 
my mind. Then the sun began to rise on 
them, a dazzling sun heralding a new day 
in a changed world, and out of the dawn 
a thought came blowing like a chill wild. 

This is a frame. This whole thing is one 
enormous, expertly staged frame. 


S deve I began to see the false notes that 
had been there all along—false notes 
composed into a seductive song of decep- 
tion. The big Reece house, all closed, not 
because of air conditioning, but because the 
family had gone abroad. No servants in 
sight. Sibyl Millard and the white-haired 
man—whoever the hell he was—were both 
probably friends of the real Reeces and had 
surreptitiously used the pool as a setting 
for their phony act. That was why the man 
had been jittery, anxious to get gone. They 
must have brought their own props, even 
the ice cubes. The initials MPR on “Max- 
ine’s” car? Window-dressing especially for 
this occasion, a convincing detail showing 
very sharp minds at work. 

Here came an incidental sour note in the 
score of this evil symphony: Dale Troy 
would never receive a check for $3,000, or 
for any other amount, from the counterfeit 
“Mr. Reece.” 

“Maxine” or Sibyl, in “realizing” where 
Glenda was heading in her little car, had 
led me to a carefully set stage. I must have 
sensed something unreal about it at the 
time because I'd kept thinking of it in terms 
of the theater and make-believe. Only 
Glenda’s affection for Paul was real, and 
those diabolically clever so-and-sos had 
used it.to bait her into all this grief. 

Chick Ellis had actually been acting a 
part for the special benefit of an audience 
of two—Glenda and me. The pic he had 
flashed was damaging enough—in fact, it 
was a vital objective in this cunning plan. 


But the fake fight that had followed (the 
few marks it had left on Millard proved 
the fakery) had no doubt been rehearsed, 
including Millard’s frantic cries to Glenda 
to get the gun and shoot. 

I’d seen her bang at Ellis three times at 
close range. The oldest gag in the book— 
blank cartridges. That was why Glenda 
had consistently missed the bull’s-eye after 
Millard had reloaded several times—no bul- 
lets coming out. The blood flowing from 
Ellis’s mouth? Probably ketchup—the 
movies and TV drip with the stuff. 

Glenda had been thoroughly fooled, no 
doubt of that, and me too. She had fled the 
place believing she had killed the guy—and 
she still did believe it. 

The final act of this elaborate dramatic 
forgery—the ‘‘disposal” of Ellis’ “body” — 
had been directed at me alone. Ellis had 
probably shaken off the tire chains in the 
water and then quietly swum out. Wherever 
he was holed in now, dry and cozy some- 
where, he would lay low while waiting for 
an opportunity to slip away to far parts, 
never to come back—and for the rest of my 
life I would believe him to be a skeleton 
lodged in the river bed. 

That item was the crucial deception, of 
course, and I was the complete fall guy, the 
convinced witness of a murder that had 
occurred right in front of my eyes, yet 
hadn’t happened at all. Except for my rash 
impulse to confront Miss Glenda Rossiter, 
she and I would have gone right on building 
ourselves up into a pair of tools for prying 
Special Prosecutor Rossiter out of office. 

Bro-ther ! 

My tired old braincells were really click- 
ing over in high now. 

Of course they had wanted me to get 
panicky about the “murder,” to sound off 
about it. A level-headed dick would almost 
certainly drop the case into the law’s lap 
in order to keep clear. But I’m not the 
level-headed variety—I couldn’t be, work- 
ing for Dale Troy—and for. her sake I had 
clammed up. They hadn’t expected that. 
So then they’d begun putting the pressure 
on in tricky ways—the tip to Rossiter, the 
gorilla’s blackmail picture and “threat” 
against Rossiter through “Reece.” The 
pressure would stay on, would be pushed 
up the scale until inevitably the valves 
would pop. 

That was the plan. 
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Until I figured the best pitch on this, I 
would be well advised to keep the kisser’ 
stitched up. 

“Jay, kid, you’ve pulled off a smart piece 
of figuring here,” I said aloud. “It’s so 
smart it’s likely to be quite fatal.” 

To a puzzled Glenda I went on, “Sugar- 
cake, you have just changed the whole 
course of my life, and yours too. I will 
never, never be the same again. If we’re 
lucky, Christmas will come for you soon, 
and you will become a happier and wiser 
woman.” 

Looking a little hopeful also, Glenda said, 
“Tf this means you suddenly feel I’ve told 
the truth, I wish to thank you very much.” 

“T believe every word you say, baby, 
every little word. Now tell me one more 
thing, if you can. There is a certain man, 
very possibly a friend of the Millards, who 
has snow-white hair, a curly crop of it, 
parted in the middle—plus a sun-tanned 
face, pale blue eyes, weight—” 

“That’s Horace Cashley,’’ Glenda said, 
not waiting for more details. “He taught 
me math at Central High, but he’s retired 
now. 

So. He wasn’t really very retired. Our 
Mr. Cashley, besides turning the old home- 
stead into a gambling club, was probably 
functioning as the ring’s odds-setter. 

“Now Glenda, please sit still for a mo- 
ment,” I urged her, sliding out of the booth. 
“T couldn’t bear to lose you now. Don’t 
even blink an eyelash until I get back.” 


I WENT only as far as the nearest tele- 
phone booth, and from there I could 
watch her. 

I looked in the directory and found 
Horace Cashley listed at a new address in 
a fairly lush residential district. Evidently 
he had moved there after selling his house 
to the casino kings. His new phone number 
was the same one he had given me as 
EReece.— 

This definitely tied Cashley in with Mil- 
Jard and both in with the big horse-parlor 
boys. Evidence of this might possibly be 
found at either house. Since Millard’s had 
been chosen for the staging of the Big 
Frame, his seemed the richer possibility. 

I called the Troy Detective Agency. 

“Dale, something hot has come up. Can’t 
go into it now. You've got to trust me on 
this one, sugar—do just as I say and do 
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it fast. Shutter the agency, then drive 
straight out to the village green in Ruysdale 
Valley. I’ll pick you up there.” 

I disconnected before she could give me 
any back talk and returned to the little red- 
headed angel-face. 

“Glenda, baby, you may have started out 
like cyanide, but now you’re my mascot. 
You're bringing me a really rare streak of 
luck. Stick with me, honey-child.” 

Glenda sat beside me in my car, watching 
me curiously and keeping quiet, while I 
tried to figure the best angle. 

The crooks’ carefully built-up plan could, 
of course, be brought crashing down simply 
by finding Chick Ellis—except that ‘“‘sim- 
ply” wasn’t quite the word for it. Finding 
him quickly seemed too much even to hope 
for. It couldn’t be done without a long, 
hard stretch of searching. There must be 
an easier and faster means of knocking the 
whole thing galley west. Perhaps the best 
way was to show Millard, in the presence 
of witnesses, that I was wise to all this 
elaborately staged monkey business, which 
would automatically kill their chances of 
putting it across. 

I might even sock them between the eyes 
by calling in Special Prosecutor Rossiter 
himself to hear me spill it. That would, in 
fact, be a really masterly move—it would 
cook Millard’s goose to a crisp and at the 
same time give Rossiter a honey of an open- 
ing to crack straight through to the book- 
makers’ top brass. 

First, though, I’d better do a little prelim- 
inary checking in order to choose the best 
moment to hit ’em with it. 

Dale was waiting for me in front of the 
Ruysdale Valley postoffice. I hustled Glenda 
over to her car and said, with all the polite- 
ness she usually didn’t get, ‘Miss Troy, 
may I present Miss Glenda Rossiter?” This 
startled her, and made her even more an- 
noyed with me than usual, because con- 
tacting our “subject” was in direct violation 
of our “client’s” instructions. As I squeezed 
Glenda into the seat between Dale and me, 
she said worriedly, “I hope you understand, 
Mr. Danvers, you’re not to make any im- 
portant moves without specific instructions 
from me.” 

“You'd be surprised at what I under- 
stand, madam. I’ll tell you all about it the 
very first chance I find. Right now we have 
work to do. Let’s roll.” 
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As to Dale, I could now reverse my 
olicy—I could lay it right on the line, show 
* how she’d been helplessly foxed and 
point out that she was being saved from this 
calamity in the very nick, thanks only to a 
brilliant piece of work on my part. This 
should convince her how foolish it was for 
her to waste herself running a musty old 
detective agency, and I could then persuade 
ner to let me take it over While she stayed 
home and learned to cook. 

Dale, driving under my instructions, took 
the same course “Maxine” had taken. 
Glenda was growing jumpy and looked 
adorable that way. I left the car under the 
same tree, steered the two girls down the 
same lane and then across to the same bush- 
banked spot where I had had my wig 
shocked off me last night. 

“We'll just watch this place for a little 
while,” I suggested. “Interesting things 
happen here at times.” 

Hot sunlight shone into the hedge-bor- 
dered ‘yard behind Millard’s house. Two 
expensive cars sat in the port, one of them 
the classy convertible with the fake mono- 
gram. 
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Presently a man and a woman appeared 
—Paul Millard and his wife -Sibyl, alias 
Maxine Reece—unaware that they were 
under observation. They went hand in hand 
to Paul’s car, paused there to beam at each 
other, then went into a tight clinch. Glenda 
had reported this couple separated, but at 
the moment they weren’t separated very far. 

The sight shocked a gasp from Glenda. 
Grasping the chance to bring her to her 
senses, I muttered to her. “Sucker-r.”” Fu- 
riously bitter tears began sparkling in her 
eyes. I grasped her hand to hold her quiet. 
So far as she knew at this point, she had 
killed a man in defense of a sneaking, two- 
timing louse. Very probably she felt now 
that she had shot the wrong guy. 

By the time Paul and Sibyl! were finally 
ready to proceed with other matters, my 
grip on Glenda’s arm was really stiff. Other- 
wise she might have gone flying down there 
and scratched all four of their-eyes out. 

The strain went down a little as Paul and 
Sibyl rolled off in his station wagon, but 
Glenda was going to go right on seething 
with womanly furies for some time to come. 

Had the Millards’ departure left the 
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house empty? There was no sign at the 
moment of anyone else in the place. This 
could Ne my chance to pick up any evidence 
that might be lying about. It would do no 
harm to have a little material evidence to 
garnish the sizzling platter of facts which I 
hoped to serve up to Winslow Rossiter. 


ALE, impatient and puzzled, said, 

“Could you please explain just what 
we're doing here, Mr. Danvers—or is that 
expecting too much?” Her mouth was a 
warning that as soon as she found the 
chance she would bawl the bejeepers out 
of me. 

“This is a time for bold, decisive action, 
not idle talk,” I answered. “Please stay 
right here and watch the house while I 
take Glenda inside. She knows the place 
and may be helpful.” 

I led Glenda down the hillside while Dale 
watched from behind the lilacs, full of dis- 
approval. Glenda:balked at the terrace door, 
in full ferment. A gentle push eased her in, 
and I followed. ' 

The’ door connecting with the corner 
room, where Millard had spilled things on 
Glenda last night, was closed. The rumpus 
room was full of a golden glow, the shan- 
tung silk curtains having been drawn 
against the heat of the day. Otherwise it 
was in practically the same condition I had 
seen it in at the final curtain of last night’s 
little playlet. 

On the floor was a clean spot where Paul 
Millard had mopped up Ellis’s “blood.” 
The “murder” weapon lay nearby on a table 
beside several boxes of cartridges. I took 
it up and saw that it had been cleaned and 
reloaded with .22s, the kind that don’t kid. 
Putting it back, I took Glenda’s trembling 
hand, led her to the opening of the hallway 
into the front of the house and said, “Keep 
your pretty eyes peeled, chicken. That room 
there in the corner. Is it Paul’s study?” 

She nodded. So. No doubt conferences 
had been held in there between ranking 
members of the ring. Some overly confident 
crooks grow even so careless as to leave 
incriminating documents within reach. At 
any rate, Millard’s study was certainly the 
best start for a search. I moved to the 
closed door, reaching for the knob. 

Before I could touch it the door opened 
suddenly, and a man stepped out. 

The man was Chick Ellis. 


Ellis stopped short, fully as stunned as 
I was, utter incredulity frozen on his face. 
At sight of him Glenda let out a cry. As 
for me—his unexpected appearance here 
couldn’t have jarred me harder if he had 
stepped out wearing nothing but his bones— 
although I should have known that this was 
the logical spot for him to hide out. 

— We didn’t stand around staring at each 
other for very long, however. 

Ellis straight-armed me as he went past, 

‘bouncing me against the wall. He headed 
for Glenda and the hallway as a fast way 
out, evidently realizing his only hope was 
to lam from here. But Glenda grabbed his 
arm and held on. She held on for fully three 
seconds before he shook her off, but that 
was time enough for me to try a go at him. 

I reached Ellis, caught his shoulder, 
pulled him around, uncorked a terrifically 
powerful right—and missed by a whisker. 
I lurched off balance like a stumble-bum, 
giving Ellis all the opening he needed to 
really go to work on me. . 

With an automatic dragged off his hip he 
began clubbing me—fast, nose-crushing, 
scalp-hacking blows. He was cutting me 
down unmercifully, and I knew that as soon 
as I hit the floor, he would get gone fast. 

I heard myself squawking out a desperate, 
nightmarish eeho of the very same cry I 
had heard Millard utter last night: 

“Stop him, Glenda! Stop him, stop him!’ 

Iwas squirming on the floor, half blacked 
out, when something in the room went bang- 
bang-bang! 

I tried to push myself up, struck with 
horror and staring through a whirling haze 
of pain. 

First I saw Ellis turning as if on a pivot, 
curiously looking. down at the blood flowing 
out of his chest—real blood this time, pour- 
ing out of three real bullet holes. He turned 
one complete revolution, then went down 
heavily, all at once, dead before he hit the 
floor. 

Then the full irony of the nightmare— 
Glenda standing there over him with that 
same target pistol in her little fist. 

Lying there in a delirium of confusion, [ 
tried crazily not to believe it—tried to deny 
the undeniable truth that this time she had 
actually done it—killed Ellis, the one man 
we needed to bring in alive in order to prove 
her innocent of his murder. 

Now we were right back where we'd 
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started from, only worse—far worse, be- 
cause this time there was no fakery about 
it. This little homicide by the Special Pro- 
secutor’s daughter was the real thing. 


REPORT NUMBER FIVE 
: Night, Under the Bridge 


HAT last report, ‘the fourth, was 
written in fits and starts, in my apart- 
ment, during the long, long night fol- 
lowing the second killing of Chick Ellis. 

I wrote it behind blacked-out windows— 
in longhand so as to avoid even the noise 
of a noiseless typewriter—while listening 
every minute for a step in the hallway and 
a hand on the knob of my locked door. That 
would be Death calling. 

They know—and I know it, too—that 
they'll have to get me soon. Now that Ellis 
“is really dead, they can, with the help of 
the scandal-raising picture he’d taken, go 
right ahead with their original plan to use 
it to blow up Special Prosecutor Rossiter— 
except for me. 

Dale, if put on the stand in a homicide 
trial, would make a honey of a witness— 
but for the prosecution, because after hear- 
ing the deadly shots she saw Glenda running 
from the murder room with a gun in her 
hand. As for Glenda herself, her lawyer 
wouldn’t dare let the D.A. have a chance 
to grill a kid so loaded with confusion and 
emotional turmoil—she would talk herself 
right into a homicide rap. No; this is en- 
tirely my baby. 
~ Along toward dawn my beat-up nerves 
were crawling. I couldn’t stay there any 
longer i in my one room apartment, waiting 
for it like a cornered rabbit. 

When the new day was at its blackest, I 
stuffed a few personal items, including a 
bottle of nerve-bracer, into my _ briefcase 
along with the reports which I had not yet 
put into Mame Daly’s hands. Lugging my 
portable typewriter also, I sneaked down 
the back stairs and out into a bush-walled 
alleyway. -At that point I expected to get 
it—and at a half dozen more points along 
the way. I cut across back yards to the 
tree-shadowed spot four blocks away where 
I’d left my car. As far ase could see, I was 
getting away with this, and my luck is still 
holding here at the crummy Hotel Royale, 
down under the lower bridge. 


I’m not kidding myself that this is a safe” 
hideout. Actually there is no place in town 
which that organization of slick operators 
can’t reach readily enough. They must 
know exactly where I am right now, and 
when they want me they'll get me. 

Out of this endless night following the 
second death of Chick Ellis has come a solid 
hunch, the probable reason why they are 
granting me a little borrowed time. I think 
it’s because, with me, they don’t want it to 
look like murder. Another out-and-out kill 
would be too raw, too obviously a silencing. 
It would throw doubts on the Big Frame. 
Much better to make me look like the victim 
of an accident. So, if this is true, I'll be 
among the living only as long as it may take 
them to arrange to kill me “accidentally.” 

Meanwhile I can’t do better than to go 
on with this report—to try to get the last 
of it on paper, as long as my luck keeps 
running. 

Let’s take it back now to that nightmare 
moment in Paul Millard’s game room... . 

Chick Ellis, lying dead there on the floor, 
was no fraud this time. His corpse was all 
too solid. 

Glenda stood over him, paralyzed with 
horror, the weapon still clenched in her fist, 
and for a moment the whole house was 
silent. She’d been caught up in such an 


“unthinking panic that almost automatically 


she had repeated her previous response. 

I heard myself spluttering, “Out! Out 
fast! Out, out!” 

I pushed Glenda out the rear door and 
across the terrace before she stopped short. 
I gave her the arm again, but she stood 
there rooted, staring down at her hand 
which still held the gun. 

She wailed, “H-how did this g-gun get in 
my hand? D-did I really shoot him? I 
do-don’t remember—” 

I snatched the gun away from her. “Pete’s 
sake, keep nioving !” z 

I forced her on farther, until we reached 
Dale. Plenty scared, Dale had come hustling 
partway down the hillside. 

“Get her up to your car, Dale. Don’t 
wait for me—just take her home as fast as 
you can make it.” 

I crowded them into motion again, to- 
gether. 

“Dale, don’t go near the office. Keep 
yourself under wraps at the Rossiter place. 
Glenda, you’re going out of circulation /in- 
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~definitely. Don’t tell your Daddy anything, feet inward from the door of the corner 
not anything at all, not yet. You'll hear room. Then I began a quiet monologue, 
from me, I hope. Keep moving!” directed at empty space, like this: 

“I watched them hustling prettily until “Operator? This is an emergency. Please 
they passed from sight on the lane. A connect me with the office of Special Pro- 
moment later the motor of Dale’s car surged _secutor Rossiter. I don’t know the number, 
and gravel crackled as it rolled away. but please don’t get technical. Connect me 

I was now left cozily alone with Ellis’ as fast as possible.” - 
corpse and.a little time to try to pitch a way While saying this—not into the telephone, 
out. This seemed utterly impossible, but I of course, but just into the atmosphere— 
had to try anyhow. - I watched the door. Somebody was behind 

I scowled down at that damned little gun it. There had to be. I had realized a little 
and, not half knowing what I was doing, earlier that the study was used for criminal 
split it open. The ejector automatically confabs, but until now I hadn’t suspected 
dropped the cylinder’s full load into my  I’d almost walked in on one, between Ellis 
' palm. I stared at the cartridges as stupefied and someone else. 


as an axed steer. That room had no other door. The man 
All six of them were intact. Not oné had who had been in there at the moment of 
been fired. ’ Ellis’ sudden death was in there still. He 


It couldn’t possibly have been the gun in was the man who had really killed Ellis. 
Glenda’s hand that had made that earth- He had simply fired through the crack of 
shaking bang-bang-bang. ' the door. The reason: The killer’s fast - 

This was at least a miracle. I couldn’t _ realization that the Big Frame, on the verge 
believe it even with the evidence right there of exposure, would collapse without a 
under my eyes: But believe it or not, it genuine corpse in the shape of Chick Ellis 
was true. Glenda really hadn’t killed Ellis to hold it up. 
this second time either. I watched the door. The handle of the 

extinguisher disengaged now, I aimed it 

I REALIZED then that I had just now horizontally at head level and was all set to 
made another big mistake. I should have pump. 

checked the gun sooner. Then I would have “Special Prosecutor’s office? I have a 

both Dale and Glenda as witnesses to its» very important message for the Special 

condition. As-it was, nobody knew this Prosecutor personally. Tell him it’s Jay 


except me. - ; Danvers calling, about Chick Ellis. And 
Danvers, the detective genius, the in- please snap it up.’ 
fallible. Standing still and tight,-I kept aiming: the 


I reloaded the cartridges into the cylinder, extinguisher laterally past that closed door. 
tucked the gun under my belt and stood “Mr. Rossiter? Jay Danvers calling. You 
looking at Millard’s house. After a minute asked me for news about Chick Ellis. I have 
or-so beating my dizzy brain I went back ome for you now. He’s dead, sir—mur- 
into the next room where Chick Ellis lay dered. You'll find his body—just a minute, 
sprawled on the floor on a large spot of cir! Listen to this, please. Don’t let the 
genuine blood. coroner’s office do the autopsy on him. Get 

I wasn’t entirely sure what I was up to a surgeon you can trust. Then call in an 
here, but*I had no time to waste doing it. honest ballistics expert. That way, but not 
I wanted a weapon in my hands. Not the otherwise, you'll get yourself a solid case. 
target pistol—I didn’t dare fire it now. .What, sir? Where? You'll find Ellis’ 
After a few fumbling seconds my eye lighted _-hody a 


on a possibility—a small fire extinguisher That did it. 
of the carbon tet type. That might do, if my The door snapped open. 
luck hadn‘t run out. The man who came out with an automatic 


I eased the extinguisher from its wall in his fist and murder in his eyes was 
clip, then’ moved to the telephone. Without white-headed Horace Cashley, alias “Martin 
__ lifting the receiver, I spun off the zero. Prescott Reece.” i 
' While the dial was still whirring I shifted For one split second he paused, confused 
~~ toa Spot against the wall and three at not finding me at the telephone. In that 
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same split seconda stream of fluid squirted 
from the extinguisher straight into his face. 
It splattered into his eyes and into his 
mouth as he gasped and reeled back. As 
he poked his gun out blindly for a desperate 


blast:in my direction, I swung the extin- 
guisher like a giant blackjack against his 
extended arm. The gun struck the floor and 
bounced. Cashley, panicked with unbearable 
pain, whirled around and ran. 

He was at the terrace door when I tackled 
him from behind. He thrashed both fists 
upward and backward in a lunatic over- 
head blew that connected with crashing 
force. He dragged himself loose as I went 
down, and I was still down when he reeled 
out of there in the convertible bearing the 
forged monogram. 

That wasn’t too bad. Let him go. He 
wont get far—he’ll get picked up later. 

The really big item was the automatic 
lying there on the floor. It was the real 
weapon of murder. I hoped Cashley had 
left a set of fine, clear prints on it. It could 


be matched up with the bullets in Ellis’ 
body. Together with the unfired gun I had 
taken from Glenda, it added up to final 
proof of her innocence. 

Question: What to do about Ellis? 

The answer seemed clear enough: bypass 
the graft-ridden police, sidestep. the equally 
rotten D.A.’s office and put it directly in 
the hands of the Special Prosecutor. 


WENT to the phone again and this time 

actually called Rossiter’s office. After 
going through several hold-the-wires and 
just-a-mintues, I was rewarded by the 
stuffy-sounding voice of a woman who as- 
serted herself to be the Special Prosecutor’s 
confidential secretary. 

“Really, Mr. Danvers,” she said, after a 
bit of insistance on my part, “nobody is 
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brushing you off. It’s quite true that the 
Special Prosecutor is not in his office. The 
fact is, he’s out of the city.” 

“Then where can I get hold of him?” 
By now I had begun to run a fewer: “Posi- 
tively, this can’t wait.’ 

“T am afraid there is no way you can 
reach him,” the secretarial voice said coolly. 
“At this moment Mr. Rossiter is aboard his 
motorboat somewhere out on Lake Michi- 
gan.” 

He had picked a honey of a time for it. 
I groaned over this news. “There must be 
some way of getting word to him!” 

“What would you suggest, please? The 
boat has no marine telephone. The only 
possible way of reaching him would be to 
send out another boat to search, and even 
then it might easily miss him. If you insist 
on seeing him personally you really have 
no choice but to wait until he returns to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Tomorrow afternoon? Just dandy. It 
was like asking me to hold my breath, under 
water that long. 

“Meanwhile, Mr. Danvers, I see no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t place your problem 
in the hands of one of Mr. Rossiter’s assist- 
ant prosecutors.” 

Hah! So? Paul Millard, perhaps? How 
could I know there weren’t more like Mil- 
lard on Rossiter’s staff? Hell, I didn’t dare 
trust any of them, not even the Special 
Prosecutor’s confidential secretary. The 
only man in the whole setup whose honesty 


could be counted on completely was Rossi- . 


ter himself. 

T hung up without even answering that 
one and stood there wondering numbly how 
I could hold the fort single-handed until 
Rossiter could officially take over. 

One thing was sure—Killer Cashley, his 
side-kicks and his top brass were in a huddle 
right now over the best way to bounce this 
homicide off the Special Prosecutor’s head. 
Their orders could bring a choice selection 
of crooked cops into the picture at any time. 
With the aid of a pressured D.A. and an 
obliging coroner, as well as ‘other graft- 
hungry officials, they could put some fancy 
twists in it«-conceal the ballistics evidence 
and prove circumstantially that Glenda had 
killed Ellis in a panic over his blackmailing, 
but keep the whole thing hush-hush and 
leave the case in the unsolved file in return 
for Winslow Rossiter’s resignation. 


That would do it. 

What’s more, it could be in the works 
already—the cops might be on their way 
right now. 

This urgency was my reason for doing 
what I-did next, and if anybody wants to 
put me into the pokey for it, they'll probably 
have to dig me first. 

I picked ,up Cashley’s automatic, using. 
a pencil inserted in its barrel, and stowed 


. it inside an expensive cigar box. belonging 


to Paul Millard, along with the unfired*.22 
revolver. Walking fast, I carried this evi- 
dence the short distance to the village green, 
then drove back to the Millard house. No 
cops had yet arrived, for which I offered up 
fervent thanks. ‘Next, I dragged the dead 

Ellis out and across the terrace, in much 
the same way Millard had dragged the live 
one last night; and stuffed him into the 
trunk of my car. 

At this moment, almost twelve hours 
later, ‘my car is stowed aw ay inside a garage 
around the corner and Ellis’ corpse is still 
reposing in the trunk. 

. So far the Big Frame has not been sprung 
because of the lack of that corpse. They 
really need it. Even more than that they 
need the lack of me. 

They must have started dragging the 
town for me immediately after the cops 
arrived at Millard’s and found no murder 
there to hook into. 

On my first stop I called the Rossiter 
home from a pay phone and spoke sooth- 
ing words to Dale. I couldn’t reassure her 
completely because she knew too little about 
the build-up, thanks to the way I’d held 
out on her, and it was too complicated a 
story to spill over the phone now. 

“Just tell Glenda she really hasn’t killed 
anybody, because she hasn’t. Dale, stop 
making those sputtering noises and tell 
Glenda she didn’t really murder the guy, 
and what’s more I’m going to prove it— 
provided I live long enough.” 

Why didn’t I take my dead man 1 and my 
evidence straight to the Special Prosecutor’s 
home and hole in there? Because that would 
be practically the first move the crooks 
would expect me to make. No doubt they 
were already waiting to welcome me there 
with a committee of thugs and fistfuls of 
hand grenades. 

The early part of those past twelve hours 
I spent parked in a cemetery out beyond the 
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city limits—a seemly place, considering the 
condition of my passenger. It was early 
morning when I sneaked back into town 
with my license plates smeared with mud. 
Leaving the car parked four blocks away, 
I managed to slip into my apartment and 
get the previous report on paper. Then an- 
other move, here to the grimy Hotel Royale, 
which brings me up to now. 

What next? 

More interminable waiting. The problem 
of getting my case into the Special Prosecu- 
tor’s hands personally. And the Big Ques- 
tion of whether I'll make it. 

When I finish this final report, I will 
write a covering letter to Special Prosecutor 
Rossiter. Then I'll chance a round-about 
skirmish over to the Troc and slip it under 
the window of the ticket booth with a re- 
minder scribbled on the envelope. 

Assuming optimistically that I will have 
survived that long, I will not return to the 
Royale because I prefer not to be a sitting 
duck. By that time the hunt for me will 
be really hot. My best bet, I think, will be 
to find some isolated cranny on a remote 
back road and stay holed in until Special 
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\ toughest 


Prosecutor Rossiter returns to his office. 

Then, finally, I'll make the crucial try to 
reach Rossiter with my trunkload of dyna- 
mite, knowing that in case I don’t quite 
make it Mame Daly will. 


EPILOGUE 


Item From the Evening Star: 


Freak Accident Fatal to Detective, 
Reveals Slain Man’s Hidden Body. 


A freak auto accident on Upper State 
Bridge cost the life of Jay Danvers, 32, of 
107 W. 40th street, shortly before 3 P.M. 
today. In the wreckage, police discovered 
a man’s body which Danvers had apparently 
hidden in the trunk of his car. Mr. Danvers 
was employed by the Troy Detective Agency. 

Witnesses do not agree to the cause of the 
accident. Several drivers stated that while 
crossing the span Danvers appeared to lose 
control of his car. It accelerated rapidly, the 
onlookers said, and was soon traveling at a 
rate far above the legal speed limit for the 
bridge. 

Danvers was seen to jump from the car on 
the right hand side, shortly before it veered 
and crashed into the guard rail. He was 
thrown over the rail and fell to the river 
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thirty feet below. Witnesses who rushed to 
the rail seconds afterward say he did not 
reappear. 

Police are attempting to recover Danvers’ 


body. 

The strangest feature of the freak accident 
was the body found in the car's trunk, identi- 
fied as that of Charles Ellis, 47, of 116 S. 
Winters Avenue. Ellis was at one time em- 
ployed by this newspaper as a photographer. 
He had apparently been shot to death. 

At alate hour this afternoon the police had 
issued no further. information about Ellis’ 
death, except to announce the launching of 
a sweeping investigation which, one official 
said, “may reach into high places.” 


CONFIDENTIAL 


To: Special Prosecutor Winslow 
: Rossiter. 
From: The late Jay Danvers. 
Re: — Developments following my 
sudden demise. 


EAR Sir: I am herewith complying 
with your request to complete my 
record of the Ellis murder case. 

If I may be permitted to boast a little, 
Mr. Special Prosecutor, I am proud to 
have a deciding hand in this case which 
promises to blow a powerful gambling or- 
ganization off our local map and bring about 
a much-needed clean-up. I also appreciate 

-your attitude that it is results that count 
the most, even if my way of arriving at 
them was a little illegal at times. 

Although we are now assured of a happy 
outcome, my position, while waiting inter- 
minably for you to return.to your office, 
was far less pléasant. 

It dawned on me then, in fact, that ac- 
tually there was no way I could reach you 
without running into a deadly trap on the 
way. 

In my last report I explained why I did 

‘not attempt to go directly to your home. 
I sensed I would never even get inside your 
gate in one piece. It wasn’t until later that 
I realized the far greater danger of any 
attempt on my part to reach you at your 
office. 

In the first place, I didn’t dare phone you 
and ask you to meet me and my dead freight 
somewhere. Millard, at your elbow, or some 
other stooge of the slot_ machine sultans, 
would instantly flash ouf®a tip and a gun- 
man would get to me first. 

Secondly, the approaches to our new 


Criminal Court Building are wide open. It 
is surrounded by grassy plots and parking 
spaces—enough room for a regiment of 
trigger-happy hoods. On one side it is 
passed by Broad Boulevard, a six-lane 
thoroughfare made to order fora fast get- 
away. The only other direct approach is 
across Upper State Bridge, and this way, 
with its fan-shaped approaches and low 


speed limits on the span, looked like abso-, 


lutely certain suicide. 

That was when I remembered, out of my 
peculiar experience as a private operator, 
that the best way to trip up a slicko is to 
turn his own tricks back on him. 

That was why I decided on the deadliest 
approach of all, the Upper State Bridge. 

So I set out on the last mile I had selected 
for myself, and no sooner had I rolled up 
the ramp than a big black car swung in 
directly behind me. It was the same big 
black car I had once seen pull around the 
driveway of the Reece home. The big man 
at its wheel was the same gorilla I had seen 
there. Beside him in the front seat sat the 
white-maned Cashley, the ex-math teacher 
turned odds-setter and killer. I didn’t nged 
to see the gun-in his fist to know he had 
one cocked and ready. 

There, directly ahead of me and across 
the long span, sat the fine new building 
housing your office, Mr. Special Prosecutor. 
And there, directly behind me was certain 
death on wheels. 

The news accounts of what happened next 
are accurate enough. I suddenly speeded 
up, just as they said. I deliberately aimed 
the car into a crack-up, jumped out a few 
seconds before it crashed and intentionally 
threw myself over the guardrail. I had 
something in one of my hands—my brief- 
case, containing the two evidence guns. 

The reason my body wasn’t found is that 
I got myself under water to the opposite 
side of the bridge, to which nobody was 
paying any attention, then stayed low in the 
water against the stanchion. The police had 
to keep the traffic overhead moving, which 
meant nobody could hang around to watch, 
and by the time the grapplér arrived I was 
under a wharf, on the far bank, where I 
watched operations in reasonable comfort 
until darkness gave me an opportunity to 
come up unseen. 

By that time, of coutse, Mame had al- 

(Please continue on page 108) 
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the three of them came in and sat down. 

One of them wanted to see me dead, so 
the three of them seemed like strangers to 
me. Lara was just another woman. She 
might be my wife again, and she might not. 
She might or might not have killed my 
friend Martin. I didn’t know whether it 
was she or one of the other two, Burkeson 


I SAT behind the white-oak desk while 


I heard the door open fast 
behind me. 


or McWilliams, who had tried to kill me 
the night before. 

McWilliams, a little fat and sweating in 
his business suit, said nervously, “I ought 
to be down there in the house, Al. It’s busy. 
This going to take long?” 

I said it wouldn’t take long. ‘“What’s the 
urgency?” Burkeson said. He was as 
usual neat and brown in expensive sport 


Three people could be wanting me dead— 
S my honest partner, my loyal friend, & 
and my lovely, loving wife. 
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togs, his thin face sympathetic. “I got your 
telegram and drove all the way from the 
Palms like this place had caught fire!” 

I got up. My joints felt stiff, and my 
nerves were scratchy. Lara just sat there 
with slim legs crossed, her black hair shin- 
ing, her face.as impassive as it was beauti- 
ful. Three of my closest friends, so when 
I mixed their drinks, I didn’t have to ask 
them what they wanted. Lara, martini. 


Burkeson, scotch and plain water. McWil-- 


liams, brandy. 

Lara didn’t look at me. During the trial 
for killing Martin, and the two weeks since 
she’d gotten out of it, I hadn’t seen her 
much, exchanged practically nothing but a 
few clipped words. 

They'd noticed the hunk of gauze stuck 
to my head above the left ear I explained 
“Someone came that close to .utting a high- 
powered rifle bullet in my head last night 
By moonlight. A pretty good shot at that.” 

Lara’s lips twisted a little. Burkeson and 
McWilliams were very much concerned. 
They seemed to be. But how could [ tell? 
I couldn’t trust any of them. But I could 
give them the money test, and that way I 
could find out for sure. 

McWilliams said. “Who the hell would 
try that, Al?” And Burkeson said. “Who- 
ever tried it, won’t try it again.” 

Then Burkeson leaned forward. “Maybe 
it was just a wild shot, Al.” 

“No.” I was watching their faces. I didn’t 
know why. I'd been watching their faces 
a long time without seeing anything that 
would say one of them would try to kill me. 
“T went out there to shoot jacks, out by 
Eagle’s Head. Some people knew I went 
there, knew I was going there. They were 
waiting with high-powered rifles. I fell 
down like they’d got me, and they didn’t try 
it again, so I guess they believed it. They’re 
not in Vegas anymore, I know that. I’m 
sure they’ve gone back to L. A.” 

“You haven’t told Sheriff Higgins?” 
McWilliams said. I said I hadn’t. Burkeson 
said he could put some of his boys on it if 
I didn’t want to go to the cops. I said no. 

“IT know who it was,” I lied. “And it’s 
personal. + Just between them and myself.” 

They said all the things you’d expect 
them to say. They couldn’t let me risk my 
neck, they would help me. We were old 
friends. I explained why they couldn’t help 
me. How it was a feud that had started 


before I took this job for Burkeson in 
Vegas. How a couple of enemies of mine 
had told me to get out of L.A. and not come 
back if I wanted to live, so I’d taken this 
job for Burkeson in Vegas. Evidently, 
though, their feelings had gotten the better 
of them, and they’d come here to get me. 
I made it sound good, I hoped. I would 
have to settle it now if I ever wanted t@ 
sleep peacefully again. 

I told them I was leaving for L.A» that 
night to settle it for good. They protested 
violently as good friends should. They 
wouldn’t let me make a damn fool of myself. 

“T’ve made out a will,” I said. “I have 
a tape-recorder, going now, taking all this 
down, so we don’t need a witness. The will’s 
all typed up, and Richinan the lawyer has 
it now.” Lara seemed nervous as she lit.a 
cigarette. But then, I thought, she had gone 
through enough to make anyone a lot more 
nervous than she was. 

“Tt’s called a conditional will,” I ex- 
plained. “Lara and I’ve talked this thing 
over—about cutting you two guys in on my 
savings and real-estate, and she’s agreeable 
to splitting it. We're all friends. Now—I 
intend to come back, but I-might not. So 
I’ve made out this conditional will. It leaves 
half of what I’ve got to Lara. You two guys 


split the-other half. A conditional will is— 


conditional on whether or not I do come 
back. In the will I say I’m leaving on a 
dangerous trip to L.A., and if I don’t come 
back, you three get the profit. But if I do 
come back, then the will’s all off. The will’s 
also fixed so that if something happens to 
any of you, the others get his share.” 

The big ashtray jangled under Lara’s 
cigarette. They argued some more, all but 
Lara. Odd how the hands shake, the smiles 
go off and on, and the words of good fellow- 
ship fly back and forth. All automatic, and 
how can you tell when it’s sincere? They 
protested: some more, and finally Burkeson 
and McWilliams left reluctantly, slowly. 

Lara lingered a while in the doorway. 
The sounds of the roulette wheels, the 
croupier’s droning voice, the clicking of dice 
tables and the hum of voices crazily getting 
rid of their money came up to us along the 
hall. 

She had stayed in our apartment during 
and after the trial. But I’d moved into my 
combination suite and office above the Dig- 
ger Club which I managed for Burkeson. 
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Now she said. “Thanks for the lawyer, 
darling.” Her face was like a mask. Only 
her eyes had feeling in them, but I didn’t 
know whether it was real or not. “All I had 
to do was repeat again that I didn’t kill 
Martin, and your lawyers did the rest. Wit- 
nesses, everything, all for me.” 

“I’m sorry about the whole thing,” I 
said lamely. She’d said she didn’t do it. 
That was what-anyone would say. If it were 
your wife or a close friend, why should -you 
believe it any more than if a stranger ‘said 
it? That was the question. I had to know 
the right answer. 

What if I’d laughed and said as they do 
in the movies, “I know you couldn’t have 
done it, darling. I know you couldn’t have 
tried to kill me either. I love you, and that’s 
how I know.” > 

So what if I did that and we went off 
together down the hall now, I thought, and 
down longer halls, how could I ever really 
know? She shook her head slowly and 
closed the door. 


OR a while I drank scotch. I answered 

the phone twice. First it was McWil- 
liams. “Let me go with you, Al. I didn’t 
want to say anything in front of Burk and 
Lara, but you can’t do a crazy stunt like 
this! Let me go with you.” 

“#’d feel pretty good, wouldn’t I, drag- 
ging you guys in on something personal like 
this, maybe getting you killed. These guys 
are pretty hard.” 

“But Al—” 

He was swearing at me when I hung up. 
Then Burkeson called. ‘Don’t argue with 
me, Al. I’m going along.” > 

“No,” I said. “That would be silly.” 

“Listen, I can’t let you do this, Al. I’m 
no business man. I haven’t saved; and I’m 


in debt. The Club’s making plenty of profit, 
but the eastern stockholders plus my own 
lousy business sense keep me busted. I need 
you. But it isn’t because you’re the best 
damn club manager in thé business and I’d 
be sunk without you. That isn’t it!” 

I knew it wasn’t, said. So we argued 
awhile, too, and then I hung up on him. 
I killed another hour. And then I got my 
.25 automatic from the desk, and got my 
topcoat and went down the back stairs to 
the .parking lot. The lights of Vegas 
twinkled in the desert dark like the flicker- 
ing lights of a big gaming machine. Three 
oranges and you're dead. 

The big convertible was gassed and ready. 
The top raised up and slowly settled down 
around me. Like a cowl, Lara had said. 
She hated convertibles. Always afraid the 
wind would take the top off or that we'd 
be thrown out at high speed. The parking- 
lot attendant assured me no one had been 
around the car. I’d left him to watch it. 

I left Fremont and hit the highway to- 
ward the California state line. If my plan 
worked right, someone would try to-kill me 
somewhere along the way. It was funny, 
but the way I felt, the plan would still work 
out all right for me even if I was murdered 
—as long as I knew who did it, knew for 
sure, 

As I drove, I tried to kill the suspense 
that was rising in me by trying to figure 
those three. Lara had friends in Vegas— 
guys like Joe Harvey and Ral Schiller. A 
lot of friends, and she never had seemed to 
worry much about whether they were real 
friends or not. Schiller and Harvey would 
do a job like this for a small percentage of 
the take. But she had gotten to be more 
friendly with me than with anyone. Friend- 
ly enough to say she loved me and to marry 
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me. Love and hate, the razor’s edge. Sure, 
I thought, that was it. Only one who loved 
you the most could hate you enough. 

I had the convertible up to seventy-five. 
Each of them cold have a logical motive. 
I’d made it tempting enough—a few hun- 
dred grand. Secondl#if | was murdered, 
I’d exonerated the three of them in advance 
by making that tape and saying it was a 
party in L.A. who was trying to-get me and 
to whom I was going with a good chance 
of getting killed. One of those three couldn’t 
fail to pass up-such an opportunity. 

Actually there were no old lethal friends 
in L.A. I’d never known that kind of guys 
until I came to Vegas to take the job for 
Burkeson. He had been an old high school 
pal and had kept pretty clean, except for 
some mix-up during the war—something 
political, for which he’d done some time. 
The big money offer had sounded too good 
for me. I’d done all right in the University 
of Caltfornia, and later in the war, and had 
been doing good with a big chain outfit. 
Working for Burkeson, I’d played the cards 
close, kept my mouth shut. Falling in love 
with Lara, the marriage and the honeymoon 
in Mexico were about the only bright spot- 
lights along the way. I was in the wrong 
racket: I’d made a mess of things. 

I wondered who would manage the club 
for Burkeson if I disappeared. In Vegas 
you can’t have any fingerprints on file and 
still own a casino, not officially. But Burke- 
son had trusted me. So the club had been 
in my name. I was the legal owner, but only 
took a salary, a good one though. It was 
ali done on trust. He’d put up the initial 
investment, and he really owned it, but it 
was in my name. 

Lara might kill me, I figured, just for the 
money. She seemed to like nice things. 
Since the fracas with Martin, which had 
turned her into a stranger to me, she would 
be scared I'd get a divorce, deprive her of 
money, so maybe she had decided to kill me. 
So far, I’d told her I’d changed no will, or 
decided to make no changes in property 
settlements. But she might not trust me. 
I'd heard rumors that maybe she and Burke- 
son had been strongly interested in each 
other. I didn’t know whether to believe that 
or not, either. That could also be a motive. 
She might be a little crazy. She probably 
was—plotting a big theft with Martin that 
way, then flipping her lid and killing him. 
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I couldn’t believe it of Martin, or her either. _ 
And still—I didn’t know. 

We'd all got the best lawyers to help get 
her off. But you help friends and. wives in 
a situation like that even if you don’t know 
whether they’re guilty or not. It's known 
as loyalty. 

And Burkeson? He depended on me as 
manager of the Digger Club. Why would 
he want me dead? Love for Lara? Or he 


‘might be afraid I’d suddenly take my posi- 


tion as legal owner seriously and start rak- 
ing the profits and put him on a salary. He 
might have lost faith in my integrity. 
And McWilliams? Hard to imagine a 
motive for Mac. No apparent reason for 
him wanting to kill me. He might have been 
raking off a little private percentage of the 
house money and wanted to-get rid of me 
before I found out. Then it would be a 
cinch to pull the wool over Burkeson’s eyes. 
Burkeson didn’t know the difference be- 
tween a ledger and a comic book. He hired 


‘his brains and spent their money. He paid 


well, though. 

And for_all three of them—money. That 
was the real test. 

And then I saw the lights waving at me 
up ahead. 

I slowed down, got the automatic out and 
put it on the seat beside me. The other car, 
a dark sedan, angled across the lonely 
stretch of highway. I stopped and sat there. 
I got the spotlight on the left side’ of the 
car ready. So far it had seemed a kind of 
game, not real. Now it was no game at all, 
and it was too damn real. 

I felt my stomach flutter. There was a 
cold wash of fear over me. I thought sud- 
denly how crazy it all was. I should have 
got out, run away, started over. What was 
I trying to prove? Why should I get myself 
murdered trying to show that someone loved 
me, that I had a friend in the world? 

Some twenty-five-dollar a session head- 
shrinker could tell me, I figured, but it was 
a little too late to think of that now. The 
two were close enough. I flicked on the 
spotlight. I got what I wanted—a look at 
their faces. A bullet went through the glass. 

I got my head down, scooted across and 
out the other side and behind the car, then 
went on around the back of the car, stepped 
out and started shooting. That’s how sim- 
me it was for me. I didn’t feel any more 
ear or excitement or anything. I’d seen 
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their faces, and suddenly ‘I didn’t care. 


| Pua pals. Harvey and Schiller. So 
now I had the answer. I thought then 
that it would have been better if I’d never 
found out. Her contact with them had cer- 
tainly seemed okay—until all this mess had 
started. Lara was friendly with everyone. 
Pals. Buddies. Nothing serious. Broad- 
minded people. Schiller played golf and she 
wanted to learn. “He’s really a stupe, Al, 
but he plays golf and so I learn golf from 
him. And Harvey’s a good swimmer, and 
I want to learn to swim. He’s a stupe, too, 
but I’m learning how not to drown.” 

I’d spent late hours at the club. Lara 
understood that. I’d never thought about 
it much except that Higgins had said both 
of them had run around with. some pretty 
rough strings. 

I must have yelled Lara’s name, because 
Harvey laughed in the dark and said, 
“You're right, Al, and now you’re dead.” 

I was on one knee. I fired again. And 
then I felt that odd whamming in my arm, 
as though it were ripped from its socket. It 
flung me flat on my back. I lay there seeing 
the flame in my face. My heart felt like 
ice, and I could feel the blood the bullet 
‘brought. ' 

Harvey’s face was up theré, twisting 
above the gun. No one else. Just Harvey 
now. I realized then that Harvey couldn’t 
see my eyes open. He thought I’d passed 
out. He was giving me the coup de grace. 
Way off, I heard'a car coming, felt the 
pavement’ tremble. I lifted the gun above 
my face when Harvey had to take a look 
the other way for the car. My arm was stiff, 
and when I fired, I remember how it drove 
my shoulder into the pavement like a ham- 
mer. 

It got Harvey under the chin. His body 
snapped back, and he windmilled ten feet 
before he fell. There was another one there. 
Two of them stretched out. 

I managed to get up. My arm felt as 
though it was going to fall off, and then as 
though it wasn’t mine at all. I put my 
folded handkerchief over the wound as a 
compfess and held it there and got back into 
my car and got it backed around and headed 
back toward Vegas as the other car came up. 

It stopped, but I kept on going. I felt 
dizzy and weak as I drove, but stronger 
than the pain and weakness was the hot 


angry flame in me as I thought of Lara. 

I went directly to Lara’s apartment down 
at the end of Fremont, parked and got out 
and stopped at a public phone booth there 
on the corner. It had occurred to me all at 
once to phone Burkeson and McWilliams 
and tell them I was okay. I’d need them 
too in a little while. I told Burkeson what 
had happened, about the will being a test, _ 
and that I’d found out who'd tried to kill me. 

“You damn fool,’’ he whispered and 
started to say something else but I hung up. 

And then I hesitated outside Lara’s apart- 
ment door on the second floor. I had a bad 
shot in the upper arm, but I didn’t seem to 
feel it at all now. All I could feel was the 
way I felt about Lara and that was worse 
than any physical pain. 

I guess I hadn't really believed any of it, 
not really, up to tonight. All that about her 
and Martin planning to run off together 
and take about a hundred grand from the 
house bank, and Martin deciding at the last 
minute to skip without her, with all the 
dough for himself. And then her shooting 
him. And the idea of her trying to kill me. 
T hadn’t really believed it until tonight. 

I didn’t know what I was at her apart- 
ment for, except that I had to see her admit 
the truth. I had to tell her what I thought 
of her. Maybe I had an idea of doing some- 
thing a lot worse than telling her off. 

I still had a key. I went in and flicked on 
the floor lamp. Evidently she had heard me 
rattling at the door, because she was stand- 
ing there in the opening into the bedroom 
looking at me. 

I could see the efforts at control working 
and pulling behind the surface of her face. 

The lamp cast a subdued green glow. Her 
skin was pale under the tan so that for a 
minute, in her negligee, she looked like one 
of those sparsely-dressed mannikins in a 
store window. My throat was dry and there 
was a painful tension in my chest, but not 
the kind a bullet brings. I felt sweat itching 
my neck. : 

I moved in a little farther and stood 
there. I called her some names I’d never 
called any one before. She swayed and put 
her hand on the back of an overstuffed 
chair for support. 

“You're hurt,” she whispered. “Al—” 

“But your friends didn’t get me,” I was 
saying. “They won't be bothering any one 
anymore, except maybe the morticians.” 
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“What ?”’ she whispered. 

“Harvey and Schiller. I got them in- 
stead. Not that that matters much now. 
What matters is that I found out what I 
wanted to know. I know now what you 
are.” 

“Do you know, Al?” she said. “You 
sure?” f 

I told her about the conditional will being 
just a test. And all the time she stood there 
as though she didn’t believe it. 


I was wondering then if that laughter was 


hers, but it didn’t sound like laughter any- 
way. It was pushing hard at hysteria. I 
could see the cords straining in her throat. 
“You poor Simon,” she said then. “Love’s 
a funny thing, and I guess no matter how 
much of it there is, it can be stretched too 
far. Anybody, everybody—they can take 
too much. Al, you’d better get out. Get 
out, l—”’ 

“What would you do, plug me?” 

“Get out, Al. Please—right now—” 

I heard the door open fast behind me, 
and Lara’s eyes got bigger as she looked 
over my shoulder. 

I started to turn. 

“Just stand that way, Al,” I heard 
Burkeson say. “She’s right. You got to 
get eut, Al. But Lara, too. You, too, Lara. 
you come along.” 


E MOVED around into the room so I 
could see him better. I felt someone 
- else’s hands go over me, the automatic 
taken from my pocket. “You can turn 
around now,” Burkeson said 

Burkeson looked a lot different than I'd 
ever seen him. His face drawn and dark, his 
eyes seeming glazed a little and distant. 
He'd put up a wah, or maybe he’d had the 
wall up all the time, and now it wasn’t 
there anymore. Behind him, with a gun on 
me, was a little man in a business suit, 
wearing glasses. Someone like a bank clerk 
I’d never seen before. 

“You got those two boys of mine,” 
Burkeson said. “I didn’t think you were 
that tough, Al. I really didn’t.” 

“Your boys,” I said. I felt a lot sicker 
then than physical pain or the fear of dying 
. can make any one. I didn’t look at Lara 
who stood behind me now. - 

“Come on,” Burkeson said. “You too, 
Lara. It’s chilly out. Maybe you’d better 
put on a few more things.” 


I started to say something. Burkeson cut 
in. “I'll explain it to you, Al, on the way 
to L.A. .That’s where we're going. It’ll be 
a waste of time telling you, because nothing 
will mean anything to you very much 
longer. But being that we're old friends, I 
feel maybe I should tell you. The principle 
of it.” 

The man Burkeson called Jimmie drove. 
Lara sat up there with him. I sat in the 
back with Burkeson, and he held the gun 
on me all the time. We went back down 
the highway toward L.A. This time the 
night seemed heavier, blacker, more silent. 
and we went a lot faster than before. 

It was a one-way ride. Lara knew it, 
and so did I, and for a while no one said 
anything. Finally I said, “Lara.” She 
didn’t turn around. Burkeson grinned at 
me when I said it again. 

I didn’t care about Burkeson being there. 
I wanted to talk to Lara. “You didn’t kill 
Martin either, did you, Lara? I know you 
didn’t do that either.” 

Lara didn’t say anything. Burkeson said. 
“No, she didn’t. It was all fixed—to put 
the blame on her, and then get her out of 
it. I had to get rid of him, but I didn’t 
really want Lara to take the rap.” 

Helpless rage choked in my _ throat. 
“Why?” L said. 

“You brought in your C.P.A. pal Martin, 
and he found out some things about me. 
He talked to me before coming to you so he 
never got to you. He knew you and I were 
pals, so he thought he could talk to me first 
and maybe straighten it out. It was a mis- 
take. I got him over to Lara’s that night 
and got him killed, and later there were wit- 
nesses I had to show why Lara had shot 
him. It was all a frame, and you never ques- 
tioned it, Al. I figured you wouldn’t. 

“And I told Lara the score—that I'd get 
her off if she’d play it dumb. And if she 
didn’t, I explained how I would kill you. I 
convinced her. She played it dumb.” 

Lara, | thought. Turn around. Look at 
me. The car went faster, boring into the 
dark. 

“But now,” Burkeson grinned, “things 
aren’t like they were, so Lara’s got to go, 
too.. That’s what love does. Sometimes you 
have to go all the way.” He laughed. 

So Burkeson explained the rest of it. 
Martin had found out about Burkeson’s 
income-tax evasion, and about some wires 
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tapping other rackéts in L.A. “He didn’t 
want me to know. As I was the legal 
owner of the club, Burkeson had figured 
all along that his dirty business would get 
stuck on me. That’s why he hadn’t been 
too careful. Martin started pressure though. 
And Burkeson got to thinking about the 
Feds cracking down. So Burkeson finished 
Martin, then deécided to get rid of me too. 
If I died before any investigation, still the 
club’s legal owner, they’d just stick me with 
the crime and bury me and forget the rest. 

But if they investigated and I was still 
around, I’d have known the score and 
could have given dangerous information 
that would have put Burkeson in a bad 
spot. 
myself. It would all be on my ledger, not 
Burkeson’s. 

I guess it was in the back of Burkeson’s 
mind from the start—to get rid of me even- 
tually while all the crime could be stuck 
to me. 

My killing out there by Eagle’s Head 
would have been fixed to look like an acci- 
dent. Everybody knew how I went out to 
hunt jacks all the time. 
conditional will story of mine. It seemed 
like a golden opportunity for Burkeson. He 
could murder me, take me into L.A. and 
drop me. The evidence was on the tape, 
about my going into L.A. to settle it with 
some old enemies. My expecting to get 
‘killed. He needed the money. He was in 
debt. He could kill a couple of birds. He’d 
sent the boys out there, still making me 
think it was Lara, when those two boys 
had been Burkeson’s all the time. Higgins, 
Burkeson said, would take care of the story 
about those two. He had a car out there 
and had cleaned the mess up already. There 
was nothing there when we went by. 

The car rocked with a misleading gentle- 
ness, considering its speed through the dark. 

“When you came back and called me 
tonight, Al, it seemed even better. No one 
knows you came back to Vegas except Lara 
and me and Jimmie. So the conditional will 
still works for me. Now we take care of 
Lara, too. Lara and you get killed in L.A. 
McWilliams and I get her half the money. 
Mac doesn’t. suspect anything.: He’ll be 
good to have around to make things look 
better, and he knows the business pretty 
good. And itll probably look like Lara 
was one of those who had it in for you in 
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Dead, of course, I couldn’t defend. 


He believed the ~ 


L.A., or maybe they’ll think she contacted 
them to help get you. After all—she’s al- 
ready been on trial for one killing.” 

And he wouldn’t be in it at all, I thought. 
I owned the club, legally. Burkeson would 
get the money, and all the dirty stuff would 
be pinned to my gravestone and Lara’s. 

“We're driving into L.A. in your car,’ 
Burkeson said, “so we can plant it rele 
We've got alibis, witnesses to show’ we’ve 
never left Vegas tonight. We take a private 
plane back tonight. Another boy, of mine 
you don’t know is driving Lara’s car to 
L.A., and then he’ll come back with us on 
the plane.” 

“You've got everything figured out,” I 
said. And } thought how actually I had 
really fixed it. I’d fixed everything, fixed 
things for good. 


66 E’VE got the spot all picked out,” 

Y Burkeson said. “‘We’ve even got 
some evidence planted to throw some leads 
into a couple of guys in L.A. we don’t like. 
You didn’t mention any names, Al. That 
was thoughtful of you. Why not have some 
real guys there, I figured?” 

“Why not?” I said. I wouldn’t be around 
to care. The one person’ in the whole mess 
who shouldn’t be in it was Lara. So I had 
to try something, anything at all, but some- 
thing. Lara couldn’t die. But what if she 
did? Turn around, Lara, I kept thinking, 
and look at me, just once... 

She didn’t turn around. 

The car was like a big black coffin taking 
us to hell, whooshing dark and powerful 
through a tunnel of its own light into a 
darkness no one could know. Jf I wasn’t 
afraid for Lara, I thought, I could do it. I 
could get us all. Jimmie was a hell of a 
fast driver. The speedometer would be up 
around ninety, I.figured, and I could feel 
the air whining past the black metal. One 
lunge up over the seat and onto Jimmie 
would do it. Burkeson wouldn’t have time 
to do anything. One sharp swirve of the 
wheel— 


But we'd all go probably, and I wanted 
Lara to live. If I waited, something might 
come up. Always a chance as long as we 
stayedwalive. ... 

“We're going fast,” I said. 

“We sure are,” Burkeson said. “Jim- 
mie’s a great little driver. What’s she hit- 
ting now, Jimmie?” 
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“Ninety-three.” 

“One of the tires might not be so good, 
Jimmie,” T said. 

Jimmie didn’t look back. The car picked 
up speed, if anything. “I can handle any 
wagon,” Jimmie said. “Even without 
tires.” 

“Best man at the wheel I ever saw,” 
Burkeson said, 

“His mother must be proud of him,” I 
said and added, ‘‘Lara doesn’t like to go 
fast. Specially in convertibles.” 

I hoped she’d take the hint. Sweat ran 
down my face. Lara would catch on, know 
what I was getting at. She wanted to live. 

Burkeson saw her sudden moyement, but 
he didn’t have time to do anything. She 
raised up, her hand jerked down, released 
the catch that latched the top. No need 
to pull out the T-bar that set the hydraulic 
device to working. When the catch was 
released, the top came up a little, just 
enough to catch that ninety-five mile an 
hour wind. The wind ripped the top back, 
twisted metal, ripped steel. 

Burkeson screamed as I grabbed at his 
gun arm. I heard and felt the crunch of 
bone in his left arm as the twisting steel 
came back and ground through flesh and 
bone like sheering blades. The gun came 
away from him without any trouble. He 
hardly rfoticed it as I dragged myself up, 
felt the burst of air sweep around, sucking 
at me like a tornado. 

I got the barrel against Jimmie’s neck 
and all he could do was concentrate on the 
wheel. I yelled into his ear for him to slow 
her down, for him to turn her around and 
go back to Las Vegas. 

Jimmie did that. I felt Lara’s hair under 
my arm. as I leaned forward. Burkeson 
was passed out, his arm torn half into by 
the twisting steel of the top. 

It took a lot of unscrambling, but it was 
finally over, and I was out of it. The Feds 
were moving in anyway to investigate 
Burkeson, and the notes Martin had hidden 
and McWilliams’ and Jimmie’s and Schil- 


ler’s testimony cleared things for me. 


I settled up with my lawyers, arranged 
for a divorce under whatever terms Lara 
wanted but I didn’t see her. I went ¢o Mc- 
Williams, and he was getting ready to go to 
work for Drake over at the Last Chance. 


~ He shook hands with me as though noth- 


_ing had happened, and he wished me luck. 


eee 


I was intending to apologize for thinking 
him capable of killing me, but I just mum- 
bled something and got out. 

That last look at McWilliams was the 
clincher. When a guy gets to the point 
where his friends, his wife, anybody, might 
want to kill him, it’s the way he sees the 
‘world that’s mostly wrong. When you get 
to seeing people that way, it’s high time to 
start taking a long fresh look at yourself. 
So that was what I was going to do. 

I went back to the apartment, and Lara 
wasn’t there, so I packed a few of my things 
and went back out. I started along the side- 
walk toward my car, and the taxi came up 
and Lara got out. 

She was standing there near me under 
the street light, her hair moist and glisten- 
ing, her eyes bright. I didn’t want to be 
there, I didn’t want to see her. I wanted to 
get out and leave her own world to her. She 
said, “Where you going in such a rush, 
Alt? >” 

I told her how I'd fixed it with the 
lawyers so she could go ahead and arrange 
it any way she wanted. 

“ She stood very close to me, and her eyes 
seemed darker than I had ever seen them. 

*So you made some mistakes, Al,” she 
whispered. “Don’t make another one and 
leave your old pal.” 

“What?” I think I said, and then I was 
holding her and her face was soft and wet 
against my cheek. 

“T was wondering how much it would 
take to drag you out of that shell of yours,” 
she was saying. “You've found out some- 
thing, Al, about yourself—and I’ve always 
waited for you to find'it out. I always knew 
what was there. You never lacked faith in 
me or other people, Al, but only in your- 
self, and I guess that’s because you were in 
the wrong place, the wrong business, and 
you didn’t want to admit it,” 

“You’re so right,” I mumbled. 

“Trouble with men is,” she said against 
my ear, “they should cry more, like women, 
but they don’t. It makes men sick not to 


” 
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“Then I ought to start getting healthy.” 
“One thing,” she said, ‘“‘one thing, dar- 


“We trade the car in for a sedan. I never 
trusted convertibles.” 


And we did that the very next day. 
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r “HEY gave Stan Laracy a real New 
Orleans funeral, the kind he would 
have appreciated, being a musician. 

All of Bourbon street was at the cemetery, 

huddled around the vault in the cold, driz- 

zling rain. Musicians, bartenders, bookies, 

show. girls, jazz fans. His blonde wife in a 

simple black dress... . 

Stan played his last éngagement to a full 
house. 

Catrying out the tradition all the way, 
the guys from his band, along with others, 
played the slow funeral dirge. Afterwards, 
they wound their way between the slick, 
wet marble vaults out to a waiting truck. 


By CHARLES BECKMAN, Jr. 
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Horn-man Stan Laracy was dead, but his melodies— 
and his murderer—lingered on... near his widow, 


“You got to understand, 
Joe,” he whispered. “I 
thought she did it.” 


When they reached Rampart street, they 
let the tailgate down so the trombone man 
had room to run his horn, and they swung 
out with two-beat jazz, the way New 
Orleans funeral bands had done forty years 
ago when they gave birth to that kind of 
music. 

They played “Let The Tailgate Down,” 
“Rampart Street Parade,” and “Tin Roof 
Blues.” 

It was a fitting tribute to a guy who had 
played that kind of music all his life. 

Not that he was so well liked personally, 
but he had been a big name to jazz fans all 
over the country. The musicians’ trade 
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paper carried his picture on the front page 
with the caption: Stan Laracy Commits 
Suicide. People wondered why. He was 
riding the crest of the Dixieland craze. A 
movie recently finished on the West Coast, 
and large record sales, were rolling in a 
heavy income for him. Why blow his brains 
out? 

Stan could have told them the whole 
story. But he was sealed up ina vault now, 


and his lips didn’t work so good any more.. 


So he couldn't tell them that he had been 
murdered. . . . 

By that night Bourbon street had forgot- 
ten the funeral. It wasn’t one to mourn for 
long. It had a lot of jazz to play and ab- 
sinthe to drink and pretty girls to watch. 

The rain was still coming down slowly, 
steadily. Narrow, crooked streets in the 
French Quarter, and ancient wrought-iron 
grillwork in front of windows and balconies 
gleamed darkly. Ghosts of Creole ladies, 
Napoleonic soldiers and swarthy pirates 
hovered in the dripping shadows of court- 
yards and behind shuttered windows. 

“Dixie” Joe Bonifacio turned off Royal 
street and stood on the corner of Bourbon 
and St. Louis. The pain and stiffness were 
worse. Maybe because of the rain. He had 
to stop and light a cigarette and rest. 

The glow from the match in his cupped 
hands played over a pale, slender face with 
sensitive nostrils and lips. He had long, 
thin arms with big hands. He was wearing 
a light tan cardigan coat, dark-spotted with 
rain drops, dark green trousers and brown 
suede shoes. 

He was a young man Se lived too much 
at night, smoked too many cigarettes, 
burned his stomach with too much black 
coffee, read too much, and thought too 
much. There were deep shadows and lines 
of pain in his face. 

He flipped the match into a running gut- 
ter and walked in his stiff, limping way up 

-to the Sho-Tune Bar in the next block. All 
around him Bourbon street was coming 
awake. The two-beat rhythm of jazz music 
floated out of bars, and neon tubes glowe¢ 
around inviting photographs of bare-legged 
dancing girls. 

Six nights a week, from ten until four 
the next morning, he blew clarinet with 
Stan Laracy’s band in the Sho-Tune bar. 
It was hard to say who was the bigger 
drawing card. People who heard him play 
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wondered why Joe hadn’t branched out 
with his own band long ago. 

Since Stan’s sudden death two nights 
ago, Jesse Laracy, Stan’s brother, had 
taken over the band. Jesse and Stan had 
been business partners. Lacking Stan’s 
looks and personality, fat, dumpy little 
Jesse had been content to let Stan front 
the band and take the glory, while he played 
piano and,handled the business end. 

So Jesse hired a new trumpet player to 
take Stan’s place, and they went right on, 
and the crowds that came to drink and lis- 
ten were as big as before. Except that now 
they came'to hear “Dixie” Joe Bonifacio 
play his clarinet. 


H® MADE it up big and mellow, out of 
the shadows of smoke and dripping 
rain and fog on the Mississippi, out of the 
licorice taste of absinthe and the smell of 
close-packed bodies and marble vaults, wet 
and cold in the night rain. He made it up 
and blew it out of his horn, and it made the 


«people laugh and rock, and sometimes it 


made them shiver. 

He played like that tonight, a thin young 
man with large bony fingers that rippled 
sinuously with the intricacies of the musical 
pattern he was tnapeowiaing to the insistent 
two-beat rhythm. 

They played “Muskrat Ramble” good 
and solid—the way it had been played here 
in the French Quarter, the Vieua Carré, for 
the last forty years. : 

He put something of his own in it. Some- 
thing of the loneliness of the years and the 
new, cold fear inside him that had grown 
with the pain and the stiffness. . . . 

And while he was playing, he opened his 
eyes a little and saw her, off through the 
fog of smoke. She had just come in, and 
beads of rain glistened in her hair like dia- 
monds and on her cheeks like tears. 

She threaded her way through the crowd. 
The Sho-Tune was a long, narrow room 
with wine plush walls, sparkling chandeliers 
over the bar and a dais behind the bar for 
the band. The customers sat around the 
walls in booths or on high stools at the bar 
and watched the musicians perform. She 
edged her way to the end of the bar and 
waited for the band to finish. 

Helen Laracy .. . Stan Laracy’s widow. 

When he could leave the stand, Joe Boni- 
facio. went down and found a booth in a 
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dark corner of the room, and in a minute 
she joined him. 

She was a leggy girl almost as tall as he. 
Her blonde hair was parted in the middle 
and drawn back flat around her ears and 
gathered at the nape of her neck with rib- 
bon, giving her a madonna-ish appearance. 
She had a very wide mouth with relaxed 
lips that could look loose and sensuous. 

She was wearing low-heeled shoes and a 
black jersey blouse and black skirt. 

They didn’t say anything at first. She 
looked more tired and numb than bereaved. 

“You—you sound good tonight, Joe.” 

He nodded without speaking. 

He.didn’t like to just make conversation. 

Some nights she used to come and listen 
to him play for hours, and during inter- 
mission they’d sit in a booth like this and 
sip absinthe. They’d do that when Stan 
was on one of his drunks. She felt safer 
around Joe then, because he was a little 
afraid of Joe. But eventually she had to go 
home, and then the next time Joe would see 
her maybe she’d have reddened eyes and a 
bruise that powder wouldn’t quite mask, 
and then the dark shadows in Joe Bonifa- 
cio’s eyes would turn black. 

“Forget about him,’’ Joe told her now. 
“He was a stinker.” 

She nodded and shivered a little. “I 
didn’t know there were people like him, 
BOG. 5/5 

» She took her left glove off and Joe saw 
that she was no longer wearing her wedding 
ring. She almost got her drink to her lips 
when it began spilling over the rim, and she 
put it back on the table quickly. 

“Joe, I—I’m scared.” : 

His eyes widened. “What’s the matter?” 

“The police. They were up at the apart- 
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ment again asking questions about Stan.” 

“T thought they got through with that 
Monday night.” : 

“T know. I did, too. I wish they’d leave 
me alone, Joe.” 

Her face was going to pieces. 

The kid had had a rugged time of it. 
She’d been the one to find Stan. He prob- 
ably hadn’t been a very pretty sight 
sprawled out on their bedroom floor with 
the top of his head shot off. 

He let her hold his hand until she got 
something of a grip on herself again. 

“Take it easy, honey. This is just 
routine. They have to do it with all these 
cases.” 

“Do they, Joe?” Her eyes were large 
and solemn. “I—I just wondered. Every- 
one knew I hated him. And then I was the 
one to find him... .” 


“Don’t borrow trouble,’’ Joe commanded 


sharply. “This is just routine stuff, I tell 
you.” 
“Sure.” She smiled without moving her 


lips much. “I just wanted you to tell me it 
was all right, Joe. I’m okay now. I'll go 
back to the apartment.”” She gathered up 
her gloves and-purse. “Joe,” she said soft- 
ly, “call me tonight—when you're through 
work.”” Then she melted into the smoke 
and shadows, 

An hour and a half later, the: police ar- 
rested her for the murder of her husband, 
Stan Laracy. Joe got the news from Mike 
Klosky. 


T WAS near twelve when he saw Mike 
huddled over a beer at one end of the 
bar. He went down to talk to her. Mike 
was a newspaper woman. She was about 
forty. Once her hair had been a bright red, 
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now it was a faded, straggly orange. She 
used too much powder, too much lipstick, 
too much gardenia perfume. Her blouses 
were always soiled. She had a voice and a 
face that should belong to someone named 
Mike Klosky. But her figure and legs were 
still good. 

The Vieux Carré was her beat. She knew 
every street, every shop owner, bum and 
bookie from Bourbon streét to the river. 

“Hello, Joe,” she said in her foghorn 
contralto. “Nice send-off you boys gave 
Stan.” 

She had something on her mind. It 
wasn’t easy for her to break the news to 
him. She waited until he got his drink, 
and then she. told him as easily as she could 
that Helen had been booked on suspicion of 
murder. 

He sat very still, hearing the words re- 
peating themselves like a cracked phono- 
graph record. He felt sick and lonely and 
blurry-eyed, like the time he came home 
from school and the neighbors told him his 
mother had passed away that afternoon. 

Everything got mixed up. The clink of 
glasses, the voices, the rain outside. It was 
mixed up and blurry in his head, and he 
was sick and tired and a thousand years old. 

Mike’s voice droned through the blur of 
sounds. 

“Heaven knows Stan wasn’t overbur- 
dened with friends. Everybody hated the 
guy. But everyone else has an alibi. You 
were in your apartment playing your 
clarinet. The people next door heard you at 
the time Stan was killed. Three of the 
other boys were ina poker game. Jesse and 
the drummer were at your arranger’s home. 
That took care of the band. And the police 
have checked everyone else who might have 
had a possible motive. 


“Everyone had an alibi except Helen. 
She told them she was just out walking 
around. She said she came in a few minutes 
after nine and found Stan that way on the 
floor with the gun in his hands. 

“But tonight a new witness turned up. 
Alec St. Creaux, the little cross-eyed fellow 
who runs the antique shop under Helen 
and Stan’s apartment. He told the police 
that Helen stopped and exchanged a few 
words with him that night at eight-thirty, 
then went upstairs. And she didn’t come 
down until after nine. The coroner placed 
the time of Stan’s death at between eight- 


thirty and nine—which isn’t good for her. 

“Joe—” She patted his hand awkward- 
ly. “—she’s a beautiful girl. The soft kind 
that you don’t think could harm a fly. But 
you can push anybody just so far, and Stan 
treated her like a dog, beat her up several 
times—nearly killed her once. She hated 
him.” 

Joe sat there a moment longer: Then he 
scribbled a note on a slip of paper telling 
Jesse that he was taking off for the rest of 
the night, handed the note.to the bartender 
to give to Jesse, and went out into the night. 

He limped through the cold rain, each 
step bringing pain. The numbness was 
spreading faster now. 

He saw her face ahead of him in the rain. 
And he saw a little girl in pigtails playing 
hop-scotch on the sidewalk. His cheeks 
were wet and it wasn’t all from the rain. 

She'll be alone now, Joe. You haven't 
much longer to help her. She'll be afraid, 
alone. 

Bourbon street. Royal street. He bumped 
a party of tourists waving a half-empty 
bottle and singing loudly off key. A taxi 
splashed by. 

More blocks. It was a long way. Sweat 
stood out on his face from the effort this 
was costing him. 

It was way back in the French Quarter. 
Ancient, tightly shuttered buildings from a 
bygone era walled the narrow, dark streets. 
Then he found the place and hammered on 
the door until Alec St. Creaux got out of 
bed and came down with a flashlight and 
opened the front door. 

The tiny bell over the door tinkled. It 
was a loud sound in the hush of the musty 
antique shop. 

Huge old clocks like the faces of gor- 
goyles peered down at them from the shad- 
ows. Vague white forms of Café Brulot 
cups, tarnished silverware, guns and boxes 
littered the shelves, all covered with a heavy 
mantle of dust, like a gray shroud. 

“How much are you getting for this deal, 
Alec?” 

The swarthy, potbellied little man wore 
a greasy undershirt and baggy gray trou- 
sers that hung from a suspender over one 
shoulder. He poked the flashlight in Joe’s 
face, squinting his crossed eyes for a better 
look. Then his face turned the color of 
cheese. The light trembled. 

“Listen, Joe, you get outta here. I don’t 
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want no truck with crazy musicians. I told 
the cops what I saw, like a good citizen 
oughta do. That’s all. I told ’em what I 
saw.” 

Joe moved closer to him, and the antique 
dealer back pedaled; his shapeless slippers 
scraping the floor. He pushed air with a 
palm as if to ward Joe off. 

“Listen, you keep away from me, Joe, or 
I call the cops. Why don’t you keep outa 


this? You’re a good boy. Don’t get mixed: 


up in a family shooting between a man and 
his wife like this—” 

Joe pushed him in a corner, wedging him 
in there, with his forearm across the man’s 
throat. St. Creaux’s face was shiny with 
perspiration. His eyes bulged like a frog’s. 

“Who paid’ you and how much?” Joe 
asked through his teeth. 

St. Creaux shook his head, too frightened 
to speak. His mouth worked silently, and 
his teeth chattered. 

Joe pushed his weight against the arm 
with crushing pressure on St. Creaux’s 
Adam’s apple. A hoarse croak came from 
the squirming antique dealer. 

“You'd sell your wife for the right 
price,”’ Joe Bonifacio panted. “What was 
the deal, Alec? If you ever want to draw 
another breath, you’d better tell me the 
whole mess.” 

St. Creaux’s eyes had nearly bugged 
from his head. He nodded violently. 

Joe released some of the pressure. St. 
Creaux wheezed like a steam-boat, sobbing 
with pain and fright. : 

“All right,” he panted after a moment, 
his breath still whistling. “I'll tell you, Joe 
—l'il— 

Joe heard the noise, but not in time. He 
heard only the faint scrape of a shoe sole 
on the rough floor behind him. Before he 
could turn, a crushing weight seemed to 
come right through his skull, splitting his 
mind. into fragments of darkness that 
whirled together in a single great pool, 
sucking him downward ... downward... 
downward. ... 


pe OeMENTS of many things. A bit of 
Gershwin music he’d heard once in New 
York. A lick from a Louis Armstrong rec- 
ord. A girl’s husky voice singing an un- 
recognizable tune off in the fog. Soft hands 
brushing his cheek. A young girl’s voice— 


fingers sticky with molasses. Then a grow-. 


ing coldness and pain that was first only a 
distant murmur but picked up tempo and 
volume until it became the center of his 
entire consciousness, pounding in his head 
like a kettle drum. 

He came awake suddenly, staring up at 
darkness above him. 

It was a different kind of darkness. Not 
the soft, velvet kind he had emerged from, 
but a hazy, grayish sort with an undefinable 
shape to it. 

He was aware of an overpowering leth- 
argy and a heavy nausea. He was so 
drowsy. It would be delightful to let go and 
sink back into the velvet depths he had come 
from. He wondered at the vague'struggling, 
the subconscious fright that was keeping 
him from it. 


The air was heavy with an odor that- 


made him think for a moment of Mike’s 
gardenia perfume. Each time he drew a 
breath, the air seemed a weight on his chest, 
and the sickening nausea grew worse. 

He could hear a soft hissing off in the 
darkness. Like air escaping from the valve 
of a tire. 

There was something he was trying to 
remember. . 

Yes, now he had it. That time he'd gone 
to sleep with the gas fire on. Somehow the 
flame had gone out. He’d nearly suffocated 
in his sleep. Only a neighbor pounding on 
the door had saved him. 

Now, this feeling was the same, and the 
smell was the same: 

He tried to get up, but there was no 
strength left in his muscles. It was like a 
nightmare he couldn’t shake off. 

He fought the drowsiness now with sud- 
den growing panic. The animal fear 
speeded his heart, released reserves of 
strength and energy. 

He rolled off the side of the bed. He was 
crawling now, swaying on his hands and 
knees like a drunken animal. His breath 


sounded hoarse and loud in his ears, His 
mouth was dry with fright. 
Just a little longer, please. She needs 


somebody. She needs help. She can’t do 
it alone anymore. ... 

He found the door. Cold, slippery metal 
knob between his fingers. Stuck, locked. 


He rattled it futilely, banged at the door 
with his fists. 3 


Helen. 
Little girl, 
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Okay. We'll make it. The main thing is 
not to go to sleep. That’s the important 
thing. 

He got half to his feet, reeled several 
steps and sprawled. His flailing arm scat- 
tered a stack of phonograph records and 
books. 

There was a familiarity about the whole 
set-up. The bed, the location of the door, 
the stack of records. 

* Sure it was familiar. 
room. 

Well, that made it simpler. Bed, door, 
records, You kept on straight ahead and 
found a window. 

It was miles away. Only eight feet. But 
miles. 

It’s all right, Helen. Don’t be afraid. 

He touched cold, damp glass. Rain was 
beating against it ‘from the outside. Just 
one-eighth of an inch away there was fresh 
air again, and life. He struggled weakly at 
the window. Locked. He picked up some- 
thing. An ash tray. He used the last of his 
strength to heave it. A splintering crash 
and a rush of wet, fresh air washed over 
him. 

He lay there, crying with relief, drink- 
ing in the good clean air. 

After a while he was able to turn the gas 
jet off and switch on the lights. The breeze 
wads blowing drops of rain in through the 
smashed window. The clock on his bureau 
said ten minutes to two. 

He had reached St. Creaux’s antique 
shop at a little before one. He'd been un- 
conscious for a bit more than an hour. 


It was his own 


Whoever knocked him out there had car-, 


ried him back here to his own apartment, 
deposited him on the bed, closed all the 
windows tightly, turned on the gas and then 
left, locking the door after: him. 

There was no blood where he had been 
struck—it had probably been with some 
kind of sand bag or shot-filled leather sap. 
So all this gave the convincing appearance 
of another suicide. 

His eye was suddenly attracted by a 
gleaming object on the bed. He searched 
the bedspread and found pieces of broken 
glass. Fitting them together in ‘the palm 
of his hand, he had a lens from a pair of 
glasses. It was the kind of unusually thick 
Jens used by a very near-sighted person. 

He studied the bits of glass for a mo- 
ment, then dropped them into his pocket. 


He washed his head under the cold water 
tap in the bathroom. Then he half filled a 
glass with straight bourbon, drank it quick- 
ly. In a bureau drawer, under some shirts, 
he found his small .38 calibre automatic— 
the gun he carried when the band was on 
the road. He fitted a fresh clip in the gun, 
pocketed it, unlocked the door with a spare 
key and walked downstairs into the night 
again. 

Not much more time left for him now. 
But he didn’t need much more. Just thirty 
minutes. .. 


HE HAILED a cruising night taxi, con- 
serving the last of his strength. It was 
after two, but Bourbon street was still frol- 
icking. The bands were still‘ going strong. 

They reached the destination in another 
part of the Quarter in less than ten min- 
utes. Bonifacio paid the driver and the 
cab sped away, leaving him alone with the 
rain and the darkness. 

This part of the French Quarter was 
dark and deserted. Ancient apartmént 
buildings loomed above him like black shad- 
ows out of the past. 

His right palm closed around the com- 
forting edges of the gun in his pocket. He 
drew a breath, weary beyond even being 
conscious of it anymore. Then he entered 
a passageway, crossed a patio filled with 
puddles from dripping trees, and walked 
up rickety stairs. 

On _ the second floor, light seeped from 
beneath one of the closed doors. He turned 
the knob, pushed it open fast. 

Jesse Laracy was busy packing. He was 
stuffing shirts and socks into a suitcase so 
fast they spilled over the edges. He spun 
around when the door opened. 

Fat, blubbery little Jesse. Stan Laracy’s 
brother, the band’s pianist and business 
manager. 

He was wearing his other pair of glasses 
and the lenses, almost as thick as the bot- 
toms of pop bottles, magnified the over- 
head light into white half-moons on his 
pink cheeks. His wet, red mouth gaped as 
if he were looking at a ghost. Then his eyes 
darted around like trapped little mice. 

“Stast writing, Jesse,” Bonifacio said 
wearily. He placed the bits of broken glass 
lens on a table. “Get out your pen and 
start writing.” 

Laracy’s tongue darted out, licking at his 
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red lips. Perspiration stained his pink shirt 
dark under his fat arms and dripped from 
his extra chins. 

Joe lifted the gun. “I don’t have to have 
it. I can clear her without it. But it will 
make things simpler. Take your choice.” 
His finger started to squeeze ‘the trigger. 

Jesse looked into the thin clarinet play- 
er’s eyes and saw Death there. Shivering, 
he sat down and hurriedly unscrewed the 
cap from a fountain pen; his plump, dim- 
pled fingers—so sure on a piano keyboard 
—were clumsy and fumbling now. 

“You've got to understand, Joe,” he 
whispered. “T thought she did it. [ really 
did. But there was no proof. And [ had 
to cinch it because of the insurance. I didn’t 
kill Stan, I swear I didn’t.” 

“Put .it all down. How much you paid 
Alec Sty Creaux.” 

“Five thousand,” Jesse gulped. He 
passed a trembling hand over his eyes and 
then his pen began scratching rapidly. “It 
was because of the insurance, Joe. Stan 
and I carried a joint policy because we each 
had half-interest in the band. If either of 
us died, the policy paid the other fifty thou- 
sand dollars. % 

“But there was a suicide clause in it that 
canceled everything in the event that either 
of us killed ourselves. So you see, I had to 
make it look like murder somehow, or lose 
fifty thousand dollars. I paid Alec five 
thousand to go to the police and tell them 


Helen got to the apartment a half hour 
earlier than she actually did.” 

“And tonight you followed me to Alec’s 
antique shop, slugged me and took me up 
to my place and turned on the gas. Write 
that down, too.” 

The fat piano player made a wet, suck- 
ing noise with his lips. “I was desperate, 
Joe,” he said hoarsely. “I’ve never known 
the whole story about you and Helen, but 
I know you're crazy about her and I knew 
you'd do anything to protect her... .” 

He reached under a pile of papers for a 
blotter and’ with the sudden speed of a 
striking rattler, his fat hand brushed the 
papers aside. came up with a Luger pistol 
that had lain hidden beneath them. The 
gun blasted the silence of the room to 
shreds. 


Joe started and coughed. His eyes were 
surprised. Very carefully and deliberately 
he shot Jesse between the eyes. 

The fat piano player collapsed over the 
desk like a deflated balloon, his gun tym- 
bling from his dead fingers. 

Joe picked up the blood-splattered con- 
fession, folded it carefully into a pocket. 
Then he used Jesse’s phone to call a taxi. 


OE walked slowly, deliberately, keeping 
his eyes straight ahead of him. The 
patio, was cool and dark. The rain had 
stopped, and there was only the sound of 
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water dripping from fern and magnolia 
leaves. 

The taxi was waiting. He gave the driver 
an address and sank back into the cushions, 
holding his left hand inside his coat. 

He laid his head back and watched the 
familiar scenes passing the taxi window in 
review. He looked out at the French Quar- 
ter of New Orleans, the Vieux Carré, 
where he had been born and had grown op 
and Jearned to blow his horn.. 

They passed the spot where his aothee 
had run a laundry to keep him in school. 
The corner where a skinny, dirty-faced 
little kid, Joe Bonifacio, had peddled papers 
to buy his first horn. The place he first 
heard Louis Armstrong blow his mighty 
trumpet. 
learned to play by listening to other great 
jazz musicians who had played before him 
there. 

He saw Helen. 

He closed his eyes, thinking about her. 
He must have drifted away for a moment, 
for the next thing he knew they were at 
the newspaper building. 

He walked up the stairs slowly. There 
was Mike Klosky at her desk in the city 
room, frowning at the copy in her type- 
writer. She looked up, frowned with sur- 
prise. “Joe.”’ Then her face got white and 
she stood up. “Joe!” 

He. shook his head. He swayed for a 
moment, but motioned her back to the type- 
writer. 

He placed Jesse’s confession beside her 
typewriter. “Jesse is dead now, so I don’t 
know how this would go in court. But tell 
them to wave it under Alec St. Creaux’s 
face, and he’ll confess to his part in it.” 

Mike had been in the newspaper game 
for twenty years. She was conditioned to 
keeping her head. She put a fresh sheet of 
paper in her typewriter and listened, for she 
could see Joe didn’t have many words left. 

He was getting very sleepy now. It was 
a good feeling. He didn’t hurt anywhere 
anymore. He just felt warm and sleepy, 
and this time he didn’t want to do anything 
about it. He sat down beside Mike. His leit 


hand, still under his coat, was growing wet 


and sticky. 

“Stan wouldn’t give Helen a divorce. 
He was rotten to her, but as long as I was 
around, he wouldn’t do her any real harm. 
That’s why I stuck with his band so long. 

“But a few weeks ago, I found out I 


The other places where he had ~ 


wasn’t going to be around much longer to 
watch out for her. The doctors told me I 
had multiple -sclerosis. They couldn’t do 
anything . . . it was just a matter of time. 

“So I had to make sure Stan wasn’t go- 
ing to be here to hurt her after I was gone. 
I went up to his place with a gun to scare 
him into going away and leaving her alone. 
As rotten as he treated her, still he said 
he’d kill her before he’d let her get away 
from him. We fought, and the gun went 
off. I put it in his hand and left.” 

Mike said, “But the neighbors heard you 
playing in your room.” 

“Records. I cut some of just my clarinet, 
set the automatic time clock so the phono- 
graph would start playing at about the time 
I reached Stan’s place. I didn’t know what 
might happen up at Stan’s apartment—and 
I didn’t want to spend my last few months 
behind bars.” 

Mike’s ugly old face had gone to pieces 
and tears were streaking crooked paths 
through heavy, caked powder. “You must 
have loved her a lot, Joe.’ 

He smiled a little. “Nobody around here 
knew, Mike, becattse she was away with 
relatives and at school since she was just 
a little girl, And she was so far above me, 
I didn’t want anyone to know she was 
related to a run-down Bourbon street 
clarinet player. But Helen is my kid sis- 
tele, 

He closed his eyes and leaned back in 
the chair. It was nice now, knowing she 
was safe, to relax and go to sleep... . 

A couple of high school boys were sit- 
ting over a record player. They were smok- 
ing cigarettes, and one held a trumpet and 
the other had a clarinet across his lap. 

“Play that eu over. The diminished 
lick.” 

He put his peace down, picked up the 
player arm. Something like rapture was 
lighting his skinny, sensitive face. “Jeez, 
that guy Bonifacio played some horn. Won- 
der how he got the ideas, the feeling ?” 

“He must’ve had something eating him. 
Guy plays like that—he’s got to feel all 
kinds of things to be able to play them. 
Shame he had to get killed.” 

Dead? Joe wasn’t dead. 

He was blowing his horn for them now, 
the way he liked to play it. He was teaching 
his style to the skinny kid with the clarinet 

. and someday the skinny kid would take 
it up where Joe left off.... 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Sweet and Low 


when Jim Blade’s phone bell rang. He 
should have been asleep. He wasn’t. 
For hours he had lain staring at the ceiling, 
trying: to find the answer to his problem. 
It didn’t seem to have a solution. 
“Blade speaking,” he said. 
“Listen, mug,” a voice said coldly, “lay off 
the dame, see? She didn’t do it. I did.” 
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[ WAS three o’clock in the morning 


“No. Not any more,” he told 
Shad. “And this time it’s for 
murder.” 


“Did what?” Blade demanded. 

“You'll find out,” the voice informed 
him. And if you try to pin any false raps 
on the chickadee—so help me, I'll kill you.” 

There was a sharp click on the other end 
of the phone line as the man replaced the 
receiver. Blade jiggled the cradle of his 
own phone. 

“Find out where that call came from, 


1” 


will you, Gertie? 

“Tt came from Harve Exter’s Sweet and 
Low Club on Rush Street, Lieutenant,’ the 
night switchboard operator told him. I 
checked. while the party was speaking. And 
don’t hang up, please. I have another call 


That’s a good girl 


waiting.” She plugged in a second line. 
“Go ahead, Inspector Rican. You are con- 
nected with Lieutenant Blade.” 


When a hard cop goes soft for a sweet deceiver— 


Gripping Novelette of a 


Hot-Spot Murder 


a corpse is just around the corner. 


By DAY KEENE 


“Jim?” Rican demanded curtly. 
“Speaking. What’s up, Harry?” 
“Harve Exter has been murdered.” 
For a‘moment Blade was silent. Then he 
asked, “Would you repeat that, Harry?” 
“Harve Exter has been murdered. As I 
have the story so far, he was shot to death 
in a private dining room of the Sweet and 
Low. The other boys have jnst pulled out.” 
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Inspector Rican hesitated briefly. “You 
want in on this or not?” 

“T want in.” 

There was relief in the other man’s voice. 
“T thought you might. McManus went out 
» of here as officer in charge. You take over 
when you get there. I'll send Pete to pick 
you up.” 

Blade thanked Inspector Rican and the 
other man hung up. “Gertie?” Blade said 
quietly. 

“Eavesdropping,” she reported. 

“Mum is the word.” 

“T’ll keep it under my arms,” she said. 

“Blade dressed carefully and quickly. A 
tall, big-boned man, he moved with an 
effortless coordination of mind and mutcle. 

Blade smiled gently as he knotted his tie 
and slipped into his coat. 

Hafve Exter’s death had solved the prob- 
lem for him. The way that Blade felt about 
Mignon, he had even considered murdering 
* the man himself. That had been no secret, 
not even to the Department. 


, 


On his way out he stopped at the switch-. 


board to thank Gertie for tracing the call. 

The red-haired girl said, ‘Forget it. It’s 
a liberal education to work your line, Lieu- 
tenant. I presume you'll be marrying the 
widow?” 

“Suppose,” Blade suggested, nettled, 
“that we bury her husband first, or at least 
find out who killed him.” 

He strode out through the dimly lighted 
lobby. The redhead nodded at his retreat- 
ing back with approval. Then she studied 
her reflection earnestly and critically in the 
small hand mirror on the board. 

“And what,” she. demanded, satisfied 
with her inspection, ‘‘outside of a gin-husky 
voice and another man’s son, has Mignon 
Exter got that Mrs. Covina’s little girl 
Gertie is lacking?” 


Ab of Chicago knew the answer to that 
one. The willowy, torch-singing blonde 
with the faint French accent had Lieutenant 
Jim Blade of Homicide—wound around 
her little finger. 

In front of the hotel, on wind-blown 
Dearborn Street, Blade cupped his hands 
against the cold blasts off the lake and 
lighted a cigarette. More snow had fallen 
and the Sanitation Department plows were 
busily scooping it up against the morning 
rush-hour traffic and piling it on top of the 


long and dirty windrows that already lined 
the street. : 

A big car, coming fast, braked abruptly 
across the street. His head down against 
the wind, Blade crossed to intercept it 
before Pete should be tempted into trying 
a U turn and stalling in the drifts. 

It wasn’t Péte. The collegiate-looking 
youth at the wheel rolled down the window 
and said, “Hello, Lieutenant.” 

The man n the seat beside the driver 
and the three men in the rear seat of the big 
car merely stared. There was a smell of 
well-oiled metal. It wasn’t from the motor. 

“Hello, Jerry,” Blade said. He put both 
hands in plain sight on the car door. “You 
boys looking for me?” 

“That’s right,”’ Jerry said. He was Shad 
Rorick’s second-in-command. ‘Shad is 
down in thé Sweet and Low, and it seems 
that there’s- been a sudden demise down 
there?” 

SS o- 

- The youth at the wheel was no longer 
smiling. “So as soon as we found out that 
Inspector Rican had ‘assigned you to: the 
case, we thought we’d drop out and see 
you.” 

“That was nice,’”’ Blade said. 

Schlitz Murray on the seat beside the 
driver growled, “Why kick the ball around? 
We've been paying plenty, Blade. And— 
while we don’t know that it was Shad, see 
—Shad was plenty high the last time we 
seen him. And if he was the lad who cooled 
off Exter, he’s not standing any murder 
rap. We need him in our business.” 

“You've been paying me how much?” 
Blade asked. 

“Well, not you,” Jerry admitted. “But 
it’s been going through the usual sources 
to—— 

“Td just as -soon not know.” Blade 
snapped, cutting him short. He slipped 
the handle of the door, pulled the hoodlum 
out from under the wheel and slapped him 
hard across the mouth. “But this is from 
me to you. You can’t buy immunity from a 
murder rap, not even in this town. And if 
it was Shad who knocked off Exter and I 
can prove that he did, he’ll fry.” 

The hoodlum stared at him, defiant. “And 
you'll marry the widow, huh?” 

“Perhaps,’”’ Blade agreed. “I hope so.” 
Still holding the struggling hoodlum by the 
collar, he bent down and peered into the 
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darkened interior of the car. “Are there 
any other of you bums who’d like a beauty 
treatment ?” 

The smell of oiled metal was stronger 
here. Blade could see the dull gleam of a 
sawed-off shotgun resting across one of the 
hoodlums’ knees. He was answered -by a 
surly silence. The tall police lieutenant had 
a reputation for being as tough as he was 
honest. A former back-of-the-yards boy, he 
preferred to use his fists. 

Still twisting helplessly in his hand, 
Shad Rorick’s second-in-command snarled: 
“Leave loose of me. Some day you'll go 
too far.” 

Blade sat him back behind the wheel so 
hard that he bounced. ‘Let me know when 
I do,” he told him pleasantly. 

“Yah,” Schlitz Murray faund his courage 
as the driver ground on the starter. “Listen 
to the honest cop. Him and the Lone 
Ranger.” 

The big car leaped forward and roared 
on down the street. Blade stood staring 
after it thoughtfully until the twin tail 
lights turned right toward the Outer Drive 
on East North Avenue. He was still stand- 
ing in the middle of the street when Pete 
Cussack braked beside him. _ 

‘Blade nodded. “Hi-yo, Silver.” 

“You walking back from a ride or just 
starting out on one?” the squad-car driver 
demanded. 

Blade slid into the seat beside him. 
be damned if I know,” he said. 


“ Tl 


baie were three cars parked in front 
of the night club. One was Homicide. 

One belonged to the tech squad. The third 
.. was the coroner’s car. 

The large red neon sign that named the 
club had been turned off but small amber 
lights still spelled ou Mignon on the mar- 
quee. 

Blade; followed by Cussack, pushed 
through the usual crowd of the morbidly 
curious, shivering with cold, and banged on 
the glass door. A uniformed patrolman let 
them in. 

McManus was in the foyer, arguing with 


a black-haired, flashing-eyed woman in her - 


late forties. She had a wisp of starched lace 

in her hair and a shabby gray squirrel coat 

thrown cloak fashion over'a pert maid’s 

uniform., The detective seemed relieved -to 

.see them. He tapped the woman on the 
ye 
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shoulder and pointed to Lieutenant Blade. 
“You argue with him, see, sister? He’s the 
boss.” 

The woman tossed her head. 
ment?” ‘ 

“What’s the matter ?’? Blade asked. 

“She talks French, and I talk English,” 
McManus told him earnestly. “I don’t get 
what she’s driving at.” 

“Her name’s Celeste,” the doorman said 
from acorner. “She’s one of them refugees. 
Mr. Exter just, hired her the other day.” 

As near as I can make out,” McManus 
added, “‘she’s only the ladies’ washroom at- 
tendant, had nothing to do with the murder, 
and wants the hell out’of here.” 

Blade strode on into the club. “Nobody 
leaves,” he called back over his shoulder. 

A dozen couples were sitting in sullen 
silence around the postage-stamp-sized 
dance floor. The musicians were huddled 
in an apathetic group at one end of the 
small bar. 

Blade strode past the closed doors of the 
private dining rooms to the one where flash 
bulbs were popping. He found Coroner 
Westman taking off his coat. 

“T just beat you by a minute,” the cor- 
oner told Blade cheerfully. “A hell of a 
night, eh, Jim?” 

“A hell of a night.” 

He stood looking at the corpse. It was, 
as always, difficult for him to reconcile a 
girl of Mignon’s beauty living with such a 
man. In life, Harve Exter had been a pot- 
bellied little weasel. Death hadn’t added to 
his looks. The manner of his exit from the 
world seemed clean-cut. There were two 
brown stains on the front of his dress shirt 
in the region of his heart. The powder 
stains indicated that the death gun had been 
fired from a distance of not more than six 
inches. There was surprisingly little blood. 

After a quick glance around the room 
and at the table set for two, Blade knelt 
beside the dead man and felt underneath 
his armpit for the holstered gun he knew 
was there.-Exter had carried a heavy- 
calibered automatic. Both the chambef and 


“Com- 


~ the clip were filled. 


“Funny,” the lieutenant puzzled, “that 
Exter would let anyone with a gun in his 
hand get so cldse to him.” 

Pete Cussack said earnestly, “It must 
have been someone he trusted.” 

Blade. shook his head. ‘Harve Exter 
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didn’t trust anyone. He couldn’t. He had a 
finger in every dirty pie on the near north 
side. No one heard the shots, I suppose?” 

Hartley, the finger-print man, looked up 
from the wine glass that he was dusting. “I 
heard one of the-waiters tell McManus that 
__ he thought that he heard two shots just 

before three o'clock. But it being a pretty 
cold night outside, he figured them for 
backfires.” 

“And the body was found when and by 
whom?” 

“At five minutes after three, Jim. By 
one of the waiters.” McManus came into 
the room mopping at his forehead with his 
breast-pocket handkerchief. ‘““Boy. Would 
I hate to be married to that dame. If some 
of them things that she called me in French 
mean what I think they do—” 

“Wow!” Pete Cussack grinned. 

“Wow,” McManus agreed and turned to 
Blade. “I’ve got the boys making the usual 
frisk and getting the names and addresses 
of everyone in the joint. You want what 
I’ve «got so far, Jim, or do you want to 
prow] it on your own?” 

“T’ll take what you have,” Blade said. 

“Well, the joint is lousy with motive,” 
McManus admitted. And whoever did it is 
Still here. The doorman says no one has 
left since about two forty-five or.ten min- 
utes before the waiter thought that he heard 
two shots.” 

Blade picked up one of the wine glasses 
from the table and sniffed at it absently. 
“Go on.” 

McManus enumerated his suspects on 
his fingers. There were four of*them. The 
first, the dead man’s wife, he skipped over 
hastily in deference to Blade’s feelings. 
The other three were Slim Alcott, a gam- 
bler to whom the dead man had owed 
money, Shad Rorick, the racketeer, who 
owned half of the club, and a little blonde 
dancer who had come to the club with 
Rorick and who felt that Exter had wronged 
her. 

“Where’s Shad now?” Blade demanded. 

“Passed out on the couch of the dining 
room three doors up the hall,” McManus 
told him. “But he hasn’t been passed out 
long. The bartender said that he made a 
phone call to somebody or other at exactly 
three o’clock.” 

“Let’s wake him up,’ 
might prove interesting.” 


’ Blade said, “This 


CHAPTER TWO 


Two Times Death 


cMANUS led the way down the 

hall. The second private dining 

room was identical with the first. 
The table was set for two. Shad Rorick lay 
snoring soddenly, on a red leather studio 
couch. A big, handsome Irishman, he looked 
more like a Hollywood leading man than 
the vicious racketeer and gunman that he 
was. 

A young blonde, sultry-eyed and slightly 
disheveled, eyed the two detectives from 
across the room. She was building up a 
terrific hangover by drinking straight rye 
with champagne as a chaser. 

“Thish ish a private dining room,” she 
informed them with drunken dignity. “So 
Harve Exter’s dead. So what? I didn’t 
shoot him. I haven’t got a gun. Now get 
the hell out of here!” 

Lieutenant Blade jerked the sleeping man 
on the couch into a sitting position with one 
hand and tried to slap him sober with the 
other. Either Rorick was a clever actor or 
his drunken stupor was genuine. His head 
lolled from side to side. His eyes opened 
blearily, but there was no recognition in 
them. He sagged back limply to the couch 
when Blade released him. 

“You checked his gun?” 

“T did,’”’ McManus said. And it wasn’t 
his rod that killed Exter. It was as clean as’ 
a whistle.” 

How about a hide-away?” Blade’s big 
hands fanned Rorick’s body deftly as he 
asked. 

He found the second gun, a pearl-handled 
.32 automatic, in Rorick’s cummerbund. 
Using his handkerchief to handle it, he 
slipped the clip and pumped it. The firing 
chamber reeked of freshly discharged pow- 
der. Assuming the clip had been filled, two 
shots had been fired. 

“Okay. That’s a horse on me,” Mc- 
Manus admitted. “T should have thought 
of a hide-away.’ 

Blade showed the gun to the blonde. 
“You ever see this before, sister?” 

“No,” she said quite soberly. “I never 
have. And it wasn’t Shad who killed Harve 
Exter.”’ She spoke like a small and fright- 
ened child who had memorized a piece. 
“Shad has been here in this room with me 
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ever since two-thirty this morning. So he—” 

“Without even leaving it once?” 

“Without even leaving it once.” 

Blade and McManus exchanged glances. 
“We'll be back,”’ Blade told the girl. In 
the hall he called Pete Cussack and posted 
him at the door. Then he took, the auto- 
matic into the room where the print men 
were still working. “See what you can give 
me on that, will you, Hartley?’ He turned 
back to McManus: ‘‘Now what’s this about 
Mignon?” 

“Well,” the detective admitted unwill- 
ingly, “when I first got here one of the 
waiters—guy by the name of Allier—told 
me that Harve and Mrs Exter had a hell of 
a row.” 

“Let’s talk to Allier,”” Blade said. 

They found the waiter in the kitchen eat- 
ing a liverwurst on rye and washing it 
down with coffee. A new man to the Sweet 
and Low, he didn’t know about the torch 
Jim Blade was carrying. 

“Yair. Sure I heard ‘em fighting,” he 
admitted. “Mr Exter says that he’s got his 
belly full of being two-timed by a cheap 
little chiseling tramp. He says he is going 
to toss her out on her ear without any 
alimony and is going to keep their kid with 
him.on account of she was an unfit mother.” 

“Go on,” Blade said grimly. 

“That's all I heard,” the waiter shrugged, 
except that,Mrs. Exter said, ‘I'll kill you 
first.’ I didn’t think anything about it at the 
time. But Mr. Exter was shouting and 
swearing something awful. And when Mrs. 
Exter comes out’ of the room she has the 
makings of a beautiful black eye.” 

“T—T’'ll talk to Mignon—alone,” Blade 
told McManus. 

“T thought you might want to,” he said. 

Blade strode out of the kitchen and 
rapped sharply on the door of the star’s 
dressing room. 


IGNON EXTER was half French, half 
Irish. She had come to Chicago from 
New York five years before. Her first job 
on the near north side had been behind a 
green maize counter of a twenty-six game. 
Then. Harve Exter discovered she could 
sing, Six months later he married her, and 
in due time a son was born. For a year 
they had been happy. For the last two 
years—or so Mignon had told Blade— 
Harve Exter had made her life a living hell. 


“Tt’s Jim,” Blade called as he rapped. 

The door opened immediately. Tall, 
beautifully formed, in her middle twenties, 
the platinum-haired torch singer clutched a 
wholly inadequate negligee together with 
one hand. She released it entirely to throw 
her arms around Blade’s neck. “Oh, Jim,” 
she whispered huskily. “I’m so glad you 
got here.” 

Blade closed the door behind him. “You 
didn’t do it, did you, honey ?”’ 

The singer looked at him reproachfully 
with one eye. The other, swollen almost 
shut, was beginning to turn purple. “You 
know better than that, Jim. But Harve was 
raising hell about us,tonight just before he 
was killed and—”’ She brokévoff and began 
to sob quietly. a 

“He had nothing to raise hell about,” 
Blade said truthfully. “We shot square 
with him all the way.’”’ He smiled ruefully. 
Hell. When I came in just now—it was the ‘ 
first time that you ever kissed me.” 

he girl stopped crying to nuzzle his 
cheek. “That wasn’t my fault, Jim.” 

“No,” Blade admitted. ‘It wasn’t.” 

A few stolen minutes together, a few 
drinks, a few furtive hand clasps had been 
the sole extent of their affair. Mignon had 
been willing to go further, but Blade hadn’t. 
He wasn’t a prude but it wasn’t in his code 
to make love to another man’s wife. Carry- 
ing a torch was one thing. Two-timing was 
another. He had gone to Harve Exter 
openly and asked him to agree to a divorce. 
The little night club owner had laughed at 
him. 

“Go home and play with your handcuffs, 
chump,” he had said. “You don’t realize 
what a break you're getting by me saying 
no. But Mignon is my wife. She’s the 
mother of my son. And she’s going to stay 
my wife as long as I want her to.” 

Blade looked at the picture of Mignon’s 
three-year-old son on her dressing table. 
The boy was as dark as his mother was fair. 
Mignon idolized him. “What was the row 
about tonight?” he asked. 

“Us,” the singer told him. “Harve said 
he was going to divorce me and take my 
boy away.” She hesitated briefly. ‘““He—he 
said tlat I wasn’t a fit mother.”” She added 
hopefully, “It was Shad who killed him?” 

“Tt begins to look that way,” Blade said. 
“You know the little blonde he’s with?” 

Mignon shrugged. “She used to be one 
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of Harve’s girls, I think.” Her lips twisted 
in a bitter smile. “You see it didn’t matter 
if Harve two-timed me. That didn’t make 
him an unfit father.” 

Blade nodded. “Slip on something that 
will cover up a little more of that white 
space and come on out. I want to see what 
Westman and Hartley have got. 

Mignon kissed him again, hard. “But 
you love me and you trust me?” she de- 
manded. F . 

“T love you and I trust you,” Blade said. 
“You'll mafry me as soon as I can get this 
case washed up?” 

“Maybe,” she said, teasing him. 

At the entrance to, the hall, Celeste de- 
scended on Blade with a torrent of voluble 
French. He lifted his eyebrows at Mignon. 

The singer translated. “She says that 
she is only the ladies’ washroom attendant, 
had-nothing to do with the murder and 
does not see why she should be held like a 
common criminal.” 

“Tell her we're letting them all go in a 
minute.”’ He added, ‘“She’s new here, isn’t 
she?” 

Mignon nodded. “Harve hired her yes- 
terday. She claims she used to be a Folies 
Bergere star.” 

Pete Cussack noted the elderly maid’s 
trim ankles with approval. “About 1917 I 
bet. I seen the show when I was in France 
with the A.E.F.” His eyes brightened at 
the memory. “Wow!” 


5 he door behind him opened, and Shad 
Rorick staggered out. “What the hell’s 
going’ on?” he demanded of Lieutenant 
Blade. 

“Murder,”’ Blade told him crisply. “And 
it looks as if you’re tagged. You should 
have stashed the murder gun before you 
passed out, Shad.” 

“What gun?” the racketeer said thickly. 
“You're nuts.” 

Blade shrugged and walked on down the 
hall. Coroner Westman was just wiping 
the hose of a stomach pump with a wad of 
cotton saturated with alcohol. “You notice 
what little blood there was, Jim?” he de- 
manded as Blade appeared in the doorway. 

Sh-did” 

“There was a reason,” Westman told 
him cheerfully. “Exter was dead when he 
was shot. He had been dead at least five 
minutes. It seems that someone made him 


a cyanide cocktail—just between friends.” 
- Rorick had followed Blade down the hall. 
“Tt wasn’t me,” he muttered. “I wouldn’t 
kill a guy that way. Besides, I’ve been 
passed out for an hour. I can prove it by - 
the little chickadee who—” He stopped 
abruptly, sobered, “‘Hey! If he was poi- 
soned, what’s this about a gun?” 

Blade looked.at the fingerprint man. 

Hartley said, “I found the same finger- 
prints on the gun that I found on the glass 
that must have held the cyanide.” 

“Rorick’s prints?” 

Hartley shook his head. “Hell, no,” he 
exploded a bombshell. “Both sets were 
made by a dame.” 

Blade felt Mignon’s fingers bite deeply 
into his arm. “I didn’t do it! I didn’t do 
it!” she cried. “I fought .with Harve to- 
night. I even threatened that I’d kill him.” 
She began to cry. But I didn’t.” 

The elderly French maid took the sob- 
bing girl in her arms. “Non, non, ma chere. 
You must not cry.”’ She glared defiantly at 
Lieutenant Blade. 

He crossed to the table on which Hartley 
had been working and picked up the pearl- 
handled gun. “You ever see this gun be- 
fore?”’ he demanded of Rorick. 

“Tt’s my gun,” the racketeer said sullenly. 
“Tt’s my hide-away gun.” He began to 
curse, deep blistering- oaths. ‘Why the 
dirty, two-timing little tramp.”. 

“Bring that little blonde in here,” Blade 
ordered Cussack. “You want to talk?” he 
asked Rorick. . 

“T’m not saying a word,” Rorick said, 
“until I see my lawyer.”” He then added 
bitterly, “But this is what happens to a guy 
when he tries to give a dame a break.” 

Blade pulled the racketeer to him by his 
coat front. Then you admit it was you who 
phoned me?” 

“Tm not saying,’ Rorick said. ~ 

Pete Cussack flat-footed it back down the 
hall. His voice was shrill with excitement. 
“Jim! Doc Westman! Come here. She’s 
dead. The little chickadee is dead!” 

Westman and Hartley hurried from the 
room. Blade turned to follow, stopped as 
Shad Rorick said: 

“T’ll be damned! She lost her nerve and 
did a dutch.” 

Mignon raised her tear-stained face from 
the maid’s bosom. “That proves it. That 
proves it, Jim,” she sobbed. 
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“Proves what?” Blade demanded. 

“Proves that she poisoned Harve.” 

“TI know she did,” Rorick said grimly. 
“She confessed to me that she had.” He 
added bitterly, But I didn’t know that she 
stole my gun while I was passed out—and 
plugged the jerk.” 

Blade strode down the hall. The little 
blonde was slumped forward on the table. 
She still held a glass in one hand. Hartley 


was busily printing the fingers of the other. . 


“Everything checks,” he told Blade final- 
ly. “It was her prints that I found on the 
gun and on the glass in the other room.” 

Coroner Westman sniffed the glass then 
smelled of the dead girl’s lips. “More cya- 
nide,”’ he said. 

Blade merely stared at the girl. There 
was nothing he could say. There was no 
way that he could prove it. But it wasn’t a 
hunch, it was knowledge. He knew that he 
had been outsmarted. The dead blonde had 
lost her nerve too conveniently. The solu- 
tion to murder was too pat. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Mother Hate 


ORNING was a dirty gray and 

M two hours old when Pete Cussack 

pulled up before the pile of melt- 

ing slush in front of Blade’s hotel. A news- 

boy on the corner was already bellowing an 
extra. 

“Wuxtra—Wuxtra paper ! Blonde dancer 
kills night club owner!” 

Blade stepped wearily from the car, 
knee-deep into slush. “The hell she did,” 
he grunted. 

“But we can’t prove it,” Pete said dis- 
consolately. 

At least we haven’t so far,” Blade said. 
“Pick me up in an hour, Pete.” 

As the squad car pulled away, he plowed 
through and over the windrow of melting 
slush to the sidewalk, mildly surprised to 
find no reporters waiting. It was Jim 
Blade’s considered opinion—and he had 
gone on record as saying so—that the per- 
fect murder, had been committed. 

Over his bellowed protests, Shad Rorick 
had been released on bail an hour before. 
Shad maintained that he had merely felt 
sorry for the little blonde and had tried to 
give her a break by confusing the trail 
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before he had learned that she had stolen 
his belly gun in an attempt to pin the crime 
on him. He knew, his lawyer knew, and 
Jim Blade knew that it was very doubtful if 
a grand jury would indict him, or a trial 
jury convict him-if they did. 

Shad had, so he claimed, merely acted on 
drunken impulse. He had told his boys of 
his intention. Jerry Lait and Schlitz Mur- 
ray had sworn before the Commissioner 
that Shad had told them that the little 
blonde had confessed to poisoning Exter 
and their attempt to pressure Blade had 
been made in an effort to save Shad from 
himself. Blade himself had beén forced to 
admit that Shad Rorick had called him 
from the Club. It seemed incredible that 
any man really guilty of murder would 
have done so. 

As the final topper for his arguments 
Shad had challenged Blade to prove a mo- 
tive for his wanting Harve Exter dead. 
There was nothing that he stood to gain. 
The dead man’s widow would inherit his 
half of the Club. They held no joint in- 
surance made out in each other’s favor. The 
books were in perfect order. If Shad Rorick 
and Harve Exter had not been friends, they 
had not been enemies. 

Still for all of that, Shad Rorick would 
still have been in jail if the turning wheel 
of the law had not uncovered an illicit pur- 
chase of cyanide by the little blonde. Her 
name was Mary Phillips, and, as a dis- 
carded plaything of Exter’s, the girl had 
ample reason to hate him. 

On the other hand, it was hard for Blade 
to believe that even a desperate girl would 
drop cyanide in Exter’s drink, shoot a dead 
man twice to lay the blame on a man who 
was befriending her—and then fail to wipe 
her fingerprints off either the gun or the 
glass. Such things just didn’t happen. 

“And to think,” Blade sighed as he 
stomped across the shoveled sidewalk, “I 
could have been a C.P.A.” 

He got his room key from the desk and 
walked into the coffee shop. Gertie was sit- 
ting at the counter reading a morning paper. 

“Ah! The return of Sherlock Holmes,” 
she said. “A cup of coffee black, a stack of 
wheats, and a double order of pork sausage 
for Lieutenant Blade,” she told the counter- 
man, 

Despite his weariness, Blade grinned as 
he dropped down on the stool beside her. 
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“The reporters been here yet?” he asked. 

“T shooed them away,” she said. “T told 
them that Jimmy didn’t live here any more.” 

Blade thanked her and sipped his hot 
coffee with relish. Gertie returned to her 
newspaper. It had gone to town pictorially. 
It hada picture of Mignon on the front 
page and grouped around it were pictures 
of her three-year-old son, Harve Exter, 
Shad Rorick and Mary Phillips. Biade 
leaned over and tapped the picture of Mig- 
non’s boy with his spoon. 

“This is a hell of a thing, isn’t it, for a 
lad that age to be mixed up in?” He added, 
“Or a sweet innocent kid like Mignon for 
that matter.” 

The red-haired operator glanced at him 
sharply. “What are you stuck for, Jim?” 
she asked. 

“A motive for Shad Rorick to want 
Harve Exter dead,” he told her candidly. 
He continued to stare at the picture of Mig- 
non. “Can you imagine a man wanting to 
play around with anyone else if he was 
married to Mignon?” His voice held a note 
of awe. “She’s beautiful, isn’t she, Gertie?” 

“Her curves are in the right places,” 
Gertie admitted, “but who does her kid 
take after? He doesn’t resemble her, and 
‘he doesn’t resemble Exter.” 

Blade grinned. “Meow.” 

“Maybe I am jealous,” but I'll be 
darned vif I'll let an addle-pated blonde 
make a horse’s neck out of you.” 

Before Blade could reach out a hand to 
restrain her, she slipped off the stool and 
walked out of the coffee shop. 

“Those redheads,” the counterman 
grinned as he slapped Blade’s wheatcakes 
and sausage before him. 

“Those redheads,” Blade agreed. 

But somehow his appetite had left him: 
He and Gertie had been good friends before 
he had begun to carry the torch for Mignon. 
He shouldn’t have kidded her the way he 
had. After.all, she was a swell kid, and 
there were two or three cases to his credit 
at the Bureau that he might never have 
broken except for ther common-sense rea- 
soning and advice. Both of them had come 
up from back-of-the-yards. 

He paid his check and walked out into 
the lobby, but Gertie Covina was gone. 
The day switchboard operator saw him 
then and called, “You’re wanted on the 


phone, Lieutenant. Will you please take the, 


in booth three? It’s over there on the 
elt. 

Blade sat down in the booth. 

“Jim?” Coroner Westman demanded. 
“T’m calling from the morgue, Jim. I just 
finished the post. And I’ve been wrong as 
hell about Exter.” 

“Just exactly in what way?” Blade de- 
manded. 

“He was poisoned, and he was shat. But 
it wasn’t the poison, and it wasn’t the shots 
that killed him,” Westman said. ‘There 
was more cyanide in his lungs than there 
was in his stomach. In other words, it was 
poured_into his mouth after he was dead.” 

“But you just said,’ Blade protested, 
“that it wasn’t the shots that killed him.” 

“They didn’t,” Westman said crisply. 
“Harve Exter.died of being stabbed through 
the auditory canal of his dar with some thin, 
sharp-pointed instrument that was long 
enough to pierce the brain. Perhaps a 
woman’s hatpin or a ground-down ice 

ick.” 

Blade fought a sudden wave of fatigue. 

“Yes. I’m positive,” the physician 
snapped in answer to his question. “And 


-if you want my opinion of it, Jim, three 


different people had a crack at Harve 
Exter last night. But the lad or lady with 
the hatpin got there first. The other two 
missed the train. They thought he was 
drunk. He wasn’t. He was dead.” 

He called the Bureau and asked for In- 
spector Rican’s extension. 

“Blade reporting in,” he said. 
talked to Westman?” 

Just,” the Inspector said. And you'd bet- 
ter start rounding up all those possible sus- 
pects you let wander away, Lieutenant, or 
there. will be a familiar signature missing 
from the pay sheet.” 

Inspector Rican hung up abruptly. Dry 
shoes and clothes forgotten, Blade strode 
out of the hotel and hailed a cab. 

“When Pete Cussack comes to pick me 
up,” he told the doorman, “tell him I’ve 
gone down to the Bureau.” 

In the cab he changed his mind and gave 
the driver the address of the swank apart- 
ment building in which Harve Exter had 
lived: He wanted to see Mignon. He 
wanted to search through her dead hus- 
band’s personal papers in the hope of find- 
ing something that might shed some light 
on this new development. 
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gf Sue building on Lake Shore Drive was 
both new and expensive. A doorman 
let him in. A second doorman led him to a 
desk where still a third man demanded his 
name and business before he would even 
phone upstairs and inform Mrs. Exter that 
he was calling. 

Blade tinkled his gold shield on the desk, 
and the clerk forgot to call. 

“Of course, officer,” he bowed. 
go right up.’ 

It was the first time that Blade had been 
in the building. ““What’s the number of the 
Exter apartment?” he asked the elevator 
boy. 

“Eleven twenty-one, sir.” 

Blade strode grimly down the ankle-deep 
carpet. His salary wouldn’t pay the rent of 
a mop closet in this building. 

He paused, his hand halfway to the or- 
nate bronze knocker on the door of eleven 
twenty-one, as a muffled but vaguely fa- 
miliar feminine voice was raised in anger 
on the other side. 

“and if you think you’re going to get 
my man, you two-timing blonde alley cat, 
you’re crazy. I knew as soon as I saw—” 

Blade heard the soft scuff on the carpet 
behind him—too late. He turned just in 
time to catch the blackjack—intended for 
the base of his skull—full on the temple. 

The carpet was soft underneath him 
when consciousness returned. Blade eased 
himself to his knees, then to his feet. There 
was no one in the hall. The angry feminine 
voice behind the door was stilled. Blade 
raised his hand again to knock, then 
stopped. It was either an optical illusion or 
he was standing in front of apartment ten 
twenty-one. 

He sat down on the hall window sill for 
a moment and stared out over ice-locked 
Oak Street beach at the gay waters of the 
lake until his dizziness had left him. Then 
he looked at the number again. It was still 
ten twenty-one. 

He strode back to the elevator bank and 
punched the button. 

“Sorry, sir,” the boy said—too quickly 
and too glibly. “I guess I let you off on the 
wrong floor.” 

“So it seems,” Blade said. 
lowed me down the hall?” 

“No one that I know of, sir.’ 

The boy was lying, and Blade knew it, 
but he let it pass. There was no way he 


“Please 


“Who fol- 


could prove it. Disdaining the knocker he 
pounded with his fist on the door of eleven 
twenty-one. There was no answer. Wor- 
ried now for Mignon’s safety, he pounded 
on the door again. © 

The door knob turned haltingly. The 
door opened slowly and seemingly by itself. 
Blade could see no one in the hall. His 
hand went instinctively to his gun. “What 
the hell—” 

““ At’s a bad word,” said a small voice on 
a level with his knees. ““My mama says it 
is. ”? 

Blade looked down at his feet. Mignon’s 
boy in a pair of flannel sleepers was study- 
ing him with interest with one eye as a 
chubby fist dug the sleep from the other. 

Blade smiled. “Hello, Bub. Where’s 
your mama?” 

“My mama’s sleeping.” 

Blade looked at the number on the door, 
then back down the hall. It was possible 
that he had been mistaken. The tenth and 
eleventh floor were identical. He needed 
sleep. He needed a drink. The bull fiddles 
of fatigue were sawing in his brain. “Sup- 
pose,” he suggested to the youngster, “‘you 
tiptoe in and tell your mother that I’m 
here.” 

The youngster’s lower lip thrust out in a 
strangely familiar pout. “Who shall I say 
you are?” the boy demanded. ‘Are you 
the man my daddy doesn’t like? I heard 
him telling mama that man has got to stop 
coming here when—” 

“Jim! How wonderful!” Mignon floated 
across the floor, her well-rounded curves 
emphasized by a clinging sheer silk house- 
coat. “Come in, darling.. I am so glad to 
see you. But what are you doing here this 
time of the morning?” She clung to him 
and kissed him. 

“You've been asleep? 2 Blade said. 

“But of course,” she answered. 

“T was sure I heard voices,” Blade said. 
He explained the mysterious attack outside 
the door. 

Mignon’s eyes grew wide. “I don’t un- 
derstand it,” she said. “You must have 
gotten off on the wrong floor, Jim. There’s 
been no one in this apartment but Sonny, 
myself and the maid.” She touched the 
bruise on his temple with her fingertips. 
“Oh, you poor darling boy. Why don’t 

ou—”’ 

“Call the cops, I suppose,” Blade said 
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grimly. He took the girl into his arms 
almost savagely. “Look. You’re shooting 
square with me now, aren’t you, Mignon?” 

She clung to him, her body soft and 
warm against his own. “Of course I am, 
sweetheart.” 


She lifted her lips to be kissed. Blade- 


kissed her. / 

The youngster pounded at Blade’s knees. 
“You stop ’at kissing my mama,” he de- 
manded. “’At’s what ’at other man does all 
the time.” 


rae pushed the girl in his arms away 

and knelt beside the boy. “What other 
man do you mean, son? What other man 
kissed your mother?” 

“A bad man,” the boy insisted stoutly. 

Mignon laughed throatily, but there was 
a note of fear in her laughter. “Don’t be 
silly, Jim. Sonny doesn’t know what he’s 
saying. He’s only three. He’s just repeat- 
ing some of the vile things that he’s heard 
Harve say during our quarrels. 

“T wonder,” Blade said crisply. He took 
the paper from his pocket and showed the 
front page to the boy. “Is the other man’s 
picture on this paper, Bub?” 

“Go to your room, Sonny. Right now,” 
Mignon insisted sharply. 

“ess,” he said obediently, then jabbed 
Shad Rorick’s picture with a stubby thumb. 

*’ At’s a bad man,” he confided and then 
toddled off—too late. 

Blade got slowly to his feet. “So,” he 
said quietly. “So. While I’ve been carry- 
ing a torch, you’ve been making a sucker 
out of me.” 

He walked slowly towards the girl. She 
backed away. “You’re crazy, Jim. You 
‘ don’t realize what you’re saying.” 

“But Shad did come here?” 

“He did.Why shouldn’t he? After all, 
he was Harve’s partner. They had a lot in 
common.” 

“T wouldn’t be at all surprised,” Blade 
said. “This mother love is quite a thing, 
eh, Mignon? You really didn’t give a damn 
about me, or Shad, or Harve. But you did 
love your boy.” He paused a moment, then 
asked abruptly: “You last saw your own 
mother—when ?”’ 

The blonde singer eyed him warily. 
“What is this, a gag? I wouldn’t know 
my mother if I saw her. My father took 
me away from her when I was just a little 


girl.” Her voice was bitter with scorn. 
“He said she wasn’t fit to raise me.” 

“Just like Harve said about you. This 
happened where?” 

“T was too young to remember,” she said. 
“Why ?” 

“Just checking my facts.” 

He had the picture now—not all, but 
most of it. He wondered how he could 
have been so blind even -with the smoke 


that had been getting in his eyes. He knew 


now who had killed Harve Exter. He be- 
lieved that he knew. why. He even’knew 
who the girl was whose muffled voice had 
sounded so familiar just before he’d been 
sapped. 

““Where’s Gertie Covina?” he demanded. 

Mignon’s eyes widened slightly with 
fear, but her voice remained low and 
throaty. “I don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Jim.”’ She entwined her arms around 
his neck, pressed her lips to his. “Please 
believe me, Jim. Believe I love you.” 

Blade removed her arms. 

“The boat sailed a few minutes ago,” he 
told her. He picked up the phone and 
dialed his own hotel. “This is Lieutenant 
Jim Blade talking,” he told the day girl on 
the board. “By any chance did Gertie 
Covina tell you where she was going when 
she left there this morning?” 

“Why, yes, she did,” the switchboard 
girl said. “Gertie said that she was going 
over to the Beach Apartments and snatch 
Mignon Exter bald-headed.” 

Blade thanked her and hung up. Then 
he dialed Inspector Rican at the Bureau. 
“This is Blade again,” he said. “And I 
think I’ve cracked this case wide open. Put 
McManus on, will you, Inspector. I want 
him to pick up a few folks for me.” 

When he had finished with McManus, he 
dropped the phone back in its cradle and 
took his watch from his pocket. “We can 
find her,” he said to Mignon, “but it might 
take time—more time than we have.” He 
glanced at the dial of his watch. “You have 
exactly one minute,” he told Mignon, “to 
tell me where Shad took Miss Covina after 
he waltzed her out of here.” 

“Or what?” the singer defied him. 


“That’s fifteen seconds,” he said. He 


- added quietly. “I can make it easy, or I can 


make it tough on you, Mignon. Harve 
Exter was a louse. He deserved to die. I 
think I can get you a plea.” He shrugged. 


« 
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“But of course if you rather have the State 
of Illinois raise your boy—” 
“T’ll change sides,” she said simply. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Hair of the Dog 


HE first floor was a one-hundred- 

car garage fronting on North Clark 

Street. It was well known as the 
drop for whatever business Shad Rorick 
was conducting at the time. 

The upper floors were offices, and one of 
them was Shad’s own. He was sitting there 
now, back of a glass-topped desk, glowering 
at the red-haired girl on the sofa, bound 
with clothesline. 

“How much do you know? Who else 
knew that you were going to Mignon’s 
apartment ?” 

Gertie Covina said, “Don’t you wish you 
knew?” 

“Slap her,” Shad ordered Jerry Lait. 

The gunman slapped her hard across the 
lips. “Wise up, sister,” he told her. “You 
aren’t with your pals.” 

“Who knew you were going to Mignon’s 
apartment?” Shad persisted. 

“Lieutenant Jim Blade,” Gertie lied, 
“and Inspector Rican and—” 

“Slap her again,” Shad said. “And stop 
worrying about Jim Blade. I tell you Mig- 
non has that dumb shamus twisted around 
her little finger.” 

The office door opened slowly, and Blade 

‘leaned against the door jamb, surveying the 

occupants of the room over the long barrel 
of a .38. “No. Not any more,” he told 
Shad. “And this time it’s for murder—” 
he included Jerry Lait and Schlitz Murray 
with a nod, “—with you two boys tied in 
for perjury and as accessories before the 
fact.” 

“How did you get in here?” Shad de- 
manded. 

“T mopped up as I came along.” 

“You're alone?” 

“Tam.” Blade lied deliberately. 

“Then, to hell with you!” Jerry’s hand 
streaked to his shoulder holster, and Blade 
nailed it there with.a .38 slug. 

“T was hoping it would be you,” he said 
to Shad Rorick. He smiled, as he added to 
Gertie Covina. “I’m seeing better.” 

“You're looking grand,” she said. 


“Any other conscientious objectors to 
coming quietly ?”’ Blade asked. 

“No,” Schlitz Murray said. “I'll take a 
chance on a fix. You want me to drop my 
gun or you want to take it?” 

“He'll take it!”’ Rorick swore. His hand 
lifted from his desk drawer holding a spit- 
ting automatic. The first slug went through 
Blade’s left arm. A second tugged at his 
topcoat. Then a shot from the doorway 
sent the gun spining from Rorick’s hand, 
just as Murray dived at Blade. 

“Kill him! Kill him!” Rorick bellowed, 
his bleeding hand pressed to his side. He 
threw himself at Murray and Blade, and 
the three men became a rolling, thrashing 
ball of arms and legs. Then Blade’s slash- 
ing gun barrel found Murray’s head. 

“That’s two.” Pete Cussack grinned 
from the doorway. 

“Stay out of this,” Blade yelled. 

The two men were well matched. Each 
had lost the use of an arm. Rorick was 
larger and heavier, but Blade was the more 
powerful. A lucky kick by Rorick sent the 
gun spinning from Blade’s hand to thud 
against the baseboard. The racketeer broke 
loose and scrambled after it, Blade right on 
his heels. 

Then Rorick had the gun and turned. A 
wild shot blasted the ceiling. Then Blade’s 
fist found his jaw. The racketeer grunted 
and lay still. « 

“Right on the. button!” Pete Cussack 
crowed. “Boy! Was that a wallop! Wow!” 

Jim Blade slipped his penknife from his 
pocket with one hand and cut the ropes 
around Gertie Covina’s wrists and ankles. 
“T’ve been a fool,”’ he said. 

“Hmmm. You're telling me?” 


a THE cold gray light of winter after- 
noon Inspector Rican’s office looked 
bleak and bare, despite the crowd of men 
and women sitting in the straight-backed 
chairs that lined the wall. Gertie Covina 
sat near the desk watching Mignon, who 
was crying openly. 

Lieutenant Blade came in, his left arm in 
a sling. He was followed by Pete Cussack. 

Blade sat down on one edge of the desk, 
looking at the faces and choosing his words 
with care. “This isn’t in any sense a recon- 
struction of the crime,” he said finally. 
“We know who killed Harve Exter. But 
there are one or two little points that we 
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would like to straighten out before we close 
the case. That was why officers were sent 
to bring in everyone who was at the Sweet 
and Low last night when Harve Exter and 
Mary Phillips died.” 

Slim Alcott lighted a cigarette. “Never 
mind the taffy. Come to the point. It was 
this Mary Phillips who knocked off Exter?” 

Blade looked at the gambler. “Whoever 
it was cost you money?” 

“They did. I was 
markers for almost thirty grand.” 

“That’s one of the points I wanted to 
know,” Blade said. His eyes swept the 
faces in the room. Most of the employees, 
as well as the patrons, of the Sweet and 
Low were there. He recognized Allier and 
the doorman and the chef and Celeste, the 
ladies’ washroom maid. She sat not far 
from the desk looking very chic, her knit- 
ting needles clicking busily as she listened. 

“You mean,” Alcott demanded suspi- 
ciously, “that you’re trying to tie me into 
this?” 

“No,” Blade said. “You’re as clear as 
cellophane, Slim. You may not have liked 
the man but you didn’t hate Harve Exter 
thirty grand worth.” 

The gambler grinned. “Go on. I can 
enjoy the party now. Who killed him?” 

There was an uneasy stir in the room 
and a murmur of conversation as Blade 
went on. “It wasn’t Mary Phillips.” He 
called to the men waitinf in the hall. 
“Bring Shad in, will you, McManus?” 

The racketeer swaggered in, handcuffed 
to McManus. Blade’ continued: 

“Here’s the way. I see the story. Check 
me if I’m wrong, Shad. You and Mignon 
have been two-timing Harve for years. Last 
night he was sure of his facts and called 
for a showdown. He needed money to pay 
off Alcott—and he wanted it from you. He 
had a club that couldn’t miss. Unless you 
dished up the dough, he threatened to take 
Mignon’s boy away from her.”’ 

_ He paused. There was no sound in the 
room but Mignon’s stifled sobbing. 

“Harve was roaring drunk and made a 
hell of a scene about it,” Blade continued. 
“But you knew it was coming and were 
prepared. You knew Mary Phillips hated 
Harve. So you had her buy some cyanide, 
making sure that the purchase could be 
traced to her, and you premised to slip 
it to Harve She wasn’t a mental genius, 


holding Harve’s - 


and you undoubtedly convinced her that 
if the two of you swore that the other 
hadn’t left the room you would have an 
unbreakable alibi. Am I right, Shad?” 

“You can’t prove one damn thing.” 

“Oh yes, I can.” Blade smiled. “Here’s 
what happened, Shad. Mignon quarreled 
with Harve, but not until she had fed him 
enough liquor to put him in a stupor. A 
little later you slipped into the room. 
Harve was waiting’for you to pay off. But 
by the time that you got there, he was 
slumped down in his chair, passed out, or 
so you thought. 

“You dropped the cyanide in his glass 
and poured it down Harve’s throat. Then 
you shot him twice with your belly gun to 
confuse the trail and lead it back to 
Mary. Then you called me and had your 
boys brace me on the street. 

“That made you out a swell guy instead 
of a louse. You were giving the little 
blonde a break. I found the gun as planned. 
Mary Phillips made her speech. She said 
that neither of you had left the room, But 
she didn’t know about the phone call. That 
made her out a liar and destroyed her 
alibi.” 

“Words.” Shad Rorick sneered. 

“No. Fact,” Lieutenant Blade corrected. 
“A fact that is going to send you to the 
chair for Mary Phillips’ murder. You see 
she couldn’t have killed Harve Exter, 
Shad. Harve Exter was already dead when 
you poured that cyanide into him and shot 
him with your pop gun!” 

Shad Rorick’s mouth gaped open. At tinge 
of green began to spread upwards from 
his jowls. “Dead? Harve Exter was 
dead?” he gasped. 

“That’s right,” Blade said quietly. “You 
see Mignon had double-crossed you. She 
was so afraid that Harve was going to 
take her boy away from her that before 
she left him last night she stabbed him 
through his left ear with an ice pick or 
a hatpin!” 

Mignon sobbed: “You promised me—” 

Inspector Rican slapped his desk. “This 
is murder!” he bellowed. “You killed your 
husband, Mrs. Exter. And you’re not only 
going to lose your boy—you’re going to 
the chair!” 

“Non, non, non!” Her black eyes blaz- 
ing fire, Celeste rushed to the Inspector’s 
desk and loosed a torrent of voluble Freach. 
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Seen police interpreter translated as Ce- 
leste. was speaking: “You cannot do 
this to my baby. It was not she who killed 
Mr. Exter. It was I, her mother, who did 
it. I did not mean to do it. I did not even 
mean to tell her that I was her mother. 
Years ago my husband took her from me. 
He said I was an unfit mother. Perhaps 
I was. I do not know. But all of my life 
I have loved her. It has made me a no- 
good. This I would not have happen to 
Mignon. 

“When I came to this country I searched 
for her for months, not to tell her who I 
was but just that I might be near her. 
When I find her, I take this job—me, 
Celeste, who has been a Folies Bergere 
star. I do not speak so good the English 
but I understand. And last night I hear 
them quarreling from where I sit knitting 
in the washroom. Monsieur Exter struck 
my baby with his fist. He told her he 
would take her child away. This thing 
must not be. When she has left I go in 
to plead with him. He laugh at me—” 

The Frenchwoman made a gesture with 
one hand, and the steel knitting needle 
glittered silver. 

“T grow excited. I am not realize what 
I do. I forget I hold a needle in my hand.” 

She stood a moment staring white-faced 
at Inspector Rican, then Mignon rose to 
take her in her arms. 


“Okay,” Blade said. “That’s all, folks.” 

Inspector Rican squeezed his arm. “After 
all, it’s only manslaughter, Jim. Don’t feel 
so bad about it. We'll let both of the 
women take a plea. Rorick will go to the 
chair alone, for the one murder he did com- 
mit—that of Mary Phillips. That killing 
was obviously his own idea.” 

Jim Blade agreed. He walked back into 
the darkened squad room and lighted a 
cigarette. 

Gertie Covina followed. “How did you 
know that Celeste was Mignon’s mother ?” 

“The same way that you knew that 
Sonny Exter was really Shad Rorick’s 
boy,” Blade said. “And that Mignon was 
merely feeding my torch as a cover to 
keep Exter from getting wise. They both 
were French and except for the difference 
in their ages and the color of their hair 
they might have been sisters.” He paused 
a long moment, then said quietly: “I—I’m 
sorry, Gert.” 

The redhead squeezed his hand. “It’s 
okay, Jim,” she said. “You just let the 
smoke get in your eyes, that’s all. What 
you need is a little hair of the dog that 
bit. Red hair,” she added hopefully. 

Inspector Rican nudged Pete Cussack. 
“Have Jim and Gert made up? Is he 
kissing her yet?” he asked. 

Pete Cussack peeked into the squad 
room. “Is he kissing her! Oh, boy. Wow!” 


THE END 
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()™ BENNY, the perennial patrol- By CARROLL 


man. If any one had said he was 

going to give the boys down at the 
3rd a laugh they’d have howled you out of JOHN DALY 
the cop house. But he did just that. We 
were talking about Crane Matson. 

“Matson,” Benny snorted after he got - 
his fill of it. “He was a hood years ago, 
and he’s a hood today. -He should be back 
in the gutter he crawled out of. Woman- 
strangler. I’d drag him in if he so much 


Old Benny wouldn’t go 
down. 


Old Benny put the faith of his life into his Ouija board— 


in the hope that it would not spell out his death. 
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as tossed an orange peel on the sidewalk 
of my beat.” 

It was true. Old Benny was dumb 
enough. Years before, Matson might have 
been an ulcer on the underside of the city— 
today he was a cancerous growth. He was 
a power—money, influence, politics. Yet 
a rumor persisted that Matson had stran- 
gled again and that this time there had been 
an unfriendly witness who; everyone un- 
derstood, had been taken care of. 

The laugh was old Benny pulling in the 
feared Matson. Benny, who never did any- 
thing more than settle a few family rows, 
guide innocent drunks home—and comfort 
lost children. And the nights, of course, 
that he spent at the boys’ clubs. Old Benny, 
who hadn’t had a gun out of his pocket on 
duty in years, though the rookies he trained 
on the pistol range swore he could draw 
faster and shoot straighter than a movie 
sheriff. 

Cops have few illusions. So it would jar 
you to walk into the back room of the 3rd 
and see a big harness bull sitting there 
with an Ouija Board balanced on his knees 
and holding his fingers gently on the little 
heart-shaped, three-legged table as it slid 
over the letters of the alphabet spelling out 
a message. 

One of the two men who sat hunched 
over that board was always old Benny, 
more years on the force than most of the 
boys have lived. 

Like as not some hard-boiled cop would 
get up from that board and, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, mutter that 
there was nothing to it. 

“Of course there ain’t,” Old Benny 
would agree. “It’s all in fun—just in fun.” 
But he’d say it with such deep meaning 
that you’d know he thought it was gospel. 

I never believed in fortune-telling but 
the truths that Ouija told were surprising. 
Young Newton, for instance, who never 
expected the stripes of a sergeant that year, 
got his first information from the Ouija 
board. And Skeller, who was so sure he 
was sitting pretty, was tipped off he was 
going to walk a beat in the sticks. But 
mainly it warned lads when they were 
getting out of line, to watch their step. 


It came true like clockwork—even the 


warning to me not to be pushing, for I 
wouldn’t get charge of the 3rd until our 
own Captain Flannigan was an Inspector. 


It wasn’t true I was pushing for the 
job, but Flannigan thought I was, so I was 
careful after that because a captain hears 
things before anyone else. 

Benny thought that being a cop and sim- 
ply a cop was the grandest job in the world. 
He told me once: 

“Only a cop on the beat, George, is close 
to the people— close to the kids. I like 
that.” 

I knew he meant it. I knew he had an- 
other Ouija Board down at the Elm Street 
Boys’ Club. Captain Flannigan, who fan- 
cied himself something of a psychologist, 
told me that the Ouija board always gave 
the kids good advice. 

“Old Benny pushes it, of course,” Flan- 
nigan said. “He doesn’t know it. He 
pushes it subconsciously, he tells people 
things he’s heard, things he’s seen. Since 
old Benny is fundamentally good and hon- 
est, why only good and honest stuff comes 
from the Ouija board.” 

Dumb cop, old Benny. Maybe he wasn’t 
over bright. But he envied no one. Maybe, 
at that, down deep we envied his content- 
ment—the picture of his long-dead wife 
Martha. His three girls, now married. His 
eleven grandchildren, all girls. 

There’s the picture. Who would believe 
you then if you even hinted that old Benny 
was to push the cold war off the front 
pages, have city editors rushing out extras 
and burning light all night to get editorials 
into the papers. And all this while the 
Ouija board was ready and_ willing—yes, 
and eager—to spell D-E-A-T-H for old 
Benny. 

Like all things with old Benny, it was 
simple. Yet;it was terrifying. Old Benny 
was passing through an alley down by the 
docks, looking for drunks who might fall 
into the river, unfortunates who had no 
home or boys and girls who ran away. 
Benny didn’t look in the window with the 
torn shade, for he wasn’t interested in what 
went on in lighted rooms but what went 
on in the outer darkness. He didn’t know 
that there was a rip in that shade, but one 
of the two men in that lighted room did 
know it because the struggling girl he held 
by the throat tore it. 

Crane Matson looked through that slit, 
and his hands fell from the girl’s throat— . 
a girl he had hunted for weeks, a girl who 
had fled in parric and terror—for she had 
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been a witness to the strangling of another 
woman by Crane Matson. 

Crane Matson looked through that win- 
dow and saw only a white face. He thought 
fast, as he always thought. Here was a man 
who had seen and would know when the 
girl turned up dead. Men who prowled the 
docks at that time of the morning knew 
life and knew the value of money. Such 
men could be bought. 

Matson tapped on the window and called. 
Benny had seen nothing before, and, since 
tHe shade had flapped over a bit, he saw 
nothing now. He heard simply the voice of 
a man who wanted him, who needed a cop. 

It was a credit to old Benny that the mo- 
ment he entered that room Crane Matson 
recognized him and knew the truth. No 
amount of money would fix this man. Mat- 
son knew, too, that for the first time in his 
life he was going to kill a cop. There was 
no other ‘way—not with this cop. 

He called to his companion, an ace trig- 
ger man. 

“Give it to him, Eddie.” And Matson 
reached for his own gun. “It’s old Benny,” 
he cried, “the dumb cop. The honest cop.” 
And with those derisive words, he paid 
Benny his greatest compliment. 

‘Crane Matson died before he hit the 
floor. Old Benny bounced about on rub- 
ber legs but wouldn’t go down. His grey 
eyes were cold and his black gun was hot. 
The trigger man, Eddie, died in the ambu- 
lance on the way to the hospital: The girl 
lived to tell it all. 


APTAIN FLANNIGAN told me 
when I came in to the 3rd. “Benny 
would like to have had his Ouija Board 
tonight, George. Good news for us under 
other circumstances. I’m to be an inspec- 
tor the first of the month—and you'll take 
over my job here. What a kick Benny 
would get pushing that information out to 
you ahead of schedule.” 

I4icked at my lips. They had never been 
so dry. 

“His chances?” I finally asked. 

“Nil,” said Flannigan as he blew his 
nose artd coughed. “Matson, no less, and 
his best gunman. Old Benny did for both 
of them. There’s a slug in his heart, 
George. Lord knows Benny’s heart was so 
big you couldn’t miss it. Don’t stand there 
staring at me. Get up to the hospital. He 


wants to see you.”’ And when I started for 
the door his voice choked, “Take the Ouija . 
board with you. Benny asked for it.” 

I knew Doctor Moffet pretty well. He 
gave me the bad news. 

“He might live through the night like 
that. But he’d die on the table under sur- 
gery. Doctor Stewart has arrived—but 
a surgeon, not a miracle man.” 

Somehow old Benny knew he was going 
to die. His voice. was low and weak. His 
hands burnt and his eyes were bright, but 
his head was clear. 

“There isn’t much time, George,” he said 
slowly. “There’s the castor oil for Bebo, 
she’s Agnes’ second child. I didn’t get 
around to it last night. And I got a deposit 
up at Goldberg’s for a doll house for Char- 
lotte—that’s Elizabeth’s oldest—her birth- 
day is the fifteenth. And the Dock Street 
Boys’ Club. I wouldn’t like to go without 
knowing if the money will be raised for it. 
We can ask the Ouija. Doctor® Stewart 
was here a minute ago.” 

“Yes,” was the best I could get out. 

“An operation is hopeless, George. Even 
then it would have to be within the next 
fifteen or twenty minutes. So I’m against 
ite: 

“Against it. What do you mean, Ben- 
ny?” I was startled. 

“Well—” he said, “Jessie is flying over 
with the kids from Buffalo. Agnes just got 
home up in Riverton and is on her way 
here. I’d like to see them and the kids be- 
fore—before I go.” And he added, with 
that old smile, “Might as well dié now as 
twenty years from now with cramps in the 
stomach.” 

“Hopeless?’’ Doctor Stewart, the great 
surgeon, said in answer to my question. 
“Most men would tell you that I suppose. 
I'll simply say that if he’s set on seeing any 
of his family who can’t arrive within the 
hour—it’s for him to decide. He’s resigned 
to death and that’s bad.” 

“You mean—not the will to live?” That 
wasn’t like old Benny. 

“Not that at all,” Doctor Stewart cor- 
rected me. “Precognition. Spiritual warn- 
ing. I like to call it intuition. But he 
knows.” * ‘ 

About the Ouija, Doctor Stewart over- 
ruled the others, after I told him about 
Benny and the board. He said: 

“Tf he wants to play with it, let him.” 


% 
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Tt cut into Benny like a thousand knives 
propping him up with pillows. Never a 
moan out of him, understand. You could 
see it in his face, his twisted lips, his ago- 
nized grey eyes as I sat on the edge of the 
bed and placed the Ouija board between 
us, my fingers and his on the little table. 

It moved. The little table slid easily up 
to YES when he asked about the comple- 
tion of the boys’ club. . 

“That makes it easier,” Benny sighed. 
“T was worried about that, George.” 

“Better—” I hesitated and tried again, 
“better get ready for that operation now.” 

“No operation,” Benny shook his head. 
“T want to see the kids. No, George. I’d 
have a try at it if there was a chance. There 
isn’t. You know how I am about knowing 
things. It’s—it’s—” His lips set tight. I 
thought it was pain but it wasn’t. Almost 
at once his voice was better, his words not 
so thick. “I’ve been ducking something, 
George. Afraid to face the truth, even 
though I know it. I'll ask the Ouija board. 
It will tell me.” His hands went out and 
his fingers sought the little three-legged 
table and rested on it again. 

I never saw the Ouija board act like that 
before. The little table made a direct line 
for the letter D, switched off and around 
the left side of the board. Then it darted 
back again straight for that D but stopped 
before it reached it. Something was push- 
ing it toward Death. Something was hold- 
ing it back. 

And I knew. There was nothing super- 
natural about what was holding it back, 
nothing subconscious either. I wouldn’t 
let it hit the D. I wouldn’t let it spell out 
D-E-A-T-H. There was a struggle be- 
tween me and the Ouija board and maybe 
Benny’s subconscious—and_ the pressure 
was severe. But I won, and the Ouija table 
shot to L, two letters back to I, along the 
same upper line of letters to F and then 
the FE was easy. 

“Life,” I almost shouted the word. 

Benny never suspected, never doubted. 
His voice sounded far away but there was 
a pleasant new ring to it. 

“You can .forget about the doll house, 
George. That’s a couple of weeks yet, and 
I'll tend to it. The castor oil, though. 
Don’t forget that.” 

“You're going to—to risk the opera- 


tion?” T was a little frightened at what I'd 
done. 

“Of course,” Benny said. “TI don’t want 
to die. I was wrong. Hunches are all right 
in little things, George—but don’t you trust 
them when the Ouija is around. Better get 
Doctor Stewart.’’ There was a chuckle. 
“T want to know how long after the oper- 
ation before [ can see my kids.” 

I was back at the cop house with Cap- 


‘tain Flannigan. We sat there looking at 


the phone. 

“T don’t-know, Cap,” I told him. “It’s 
like I sent a man straight to his death with- 
out—without his last wish being granted. 
Nothing subconscious about that. T pushed 
it—pushed it deliberately and hard. 

“Good for you, George,” the Captain 
said. “There’s the psychology. You gave 
Benny a belief in getting well—that might 
be enough to do the trick.”’ 

“Tt was going to Death,” I told him. 

“Sure it was,” he nodded. ‘‘That’s what 
Benny believed. That’s what the Ouija 
always told—what Benny believed. He'd 
hear things around—mostly from me— 
and he’d work it back through the Ouija 
board where it would do the most good. 
Tonight he believed he was dying—until 
the Ouija board told him different. That’s 
the important thing—faith.” 

The phone rang then and I grabbed the 
instrument. 

“Tt’s the hospital,” I said as I half-col- 
lapsed into the chair again. “It's Benny. 
He’s out of surgery. The operation was 
a near miracle. Got at his heart, cut the 
slug out—sewed it up again and—and— 
he’s going to get better.” 

“Tt was his attitude,” Captain Flannigan 
leaned back and lit a cigar and his sigh 
must have been heard out at the desk. “He 
believed it all along and did good with it 
all along, as he believed it tonight and is 
alive. Not alive because of the Ouija board 
but because of that belief—that faith that 
is old Benny’s.”’ 

“T should have known,” I said. ‘But 
Benny—old Benny. He must be simple- 
minded.” 

“Old Benny simple-minded?” Captain 
Flannigan’s head moved from side to side 
like a metronome. “No, not simple-minded, 
George. A simple man—yes. But a fine. 


man—a really fine man.” 


In the labyrinths of New Orleans’ French Quarter 
the G-man sought a killer—and found an... 


ATOMIC 


Suddenly, her voice cut in, 
“Drop your gun and get your 
own hands in the air.” 


at the body on the morgue slab and 
felt the hair rise on the back of his 
neck. It was the stoolie: 

What stirred Myron’s hackles was the 
fact that it was less than two hours since 
he had left the pigeon’s fleabag room in the 
French Quarter, with the information that 
he would find his man at the Café Vieux 
Carré. And the fact that he had just by a 
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hair missed drawing a berth on the next 
slab himself. The chill of the place struck 
into him. 

The pale object under the. white light 
had a plain meaning: Rick Myron was up 
against an organization, and already they 
had him spotted. They must have been 
watching him when he went up to the 
stoolie’s room. The stoolie’s death had fol- 
lowed within minutes. — 
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‘Only quick action with his. shoulder- 
clipped Magnum had kept Myron alive. 
Strang had been at the café all right— 
waiting for Myron in the back alley. The 
knot still throbbed on the back of Myron’s 
crew-cut head, where the sap’s first blow 


had landed. Only his instinctive speed in — 


falling before the blow landed, at the sound 
of the footstep behind him, had lessened its 
force, and left him conscious enough to 
wing his ambusher. And conscious enougltr 
to recognize the giant form of Strang, the 
escaped lifer. 

That little trap had been proof enough 


that he was spotted. Coming here to the - 


morgue had been only a matter of clinch- 
ing the final grim evidence. 

There was only one answer now—get 
Strang before Strang got him. 

Myron thought swiftly. He couldn’t go 
back to his own room—not now. And 
Strang would have disappeared again into 
the labyrinths of New Orleans’ French 
Quarter, bleeding from the Magnum slug 
in his arm. The best chance was to go back 
to the café, where the trail was still hot. In 
a public place, he’d be out of their reach 
for the moment. And he might uncover 
something. 

He turned to the morgtie attendant and 
said, “Okay, Sammy, thanks. You can 
cover him up now.” 

The smocked oldster drew the sheet back 
over the body. Rick Myron essayed a ma- 
cabre joke: “Don’t close up, Sammy. You 
may have a busy night.” 

Then he went outside and waved down a 
cab. This was one time when walking might 
not be a healthful form of exercise. 

Rick Myron dropped down the steps into 
the murky atmosphere of the night club. 
The place was crowded with a mixture of 
jive-happy college kids, French Quarter 
characters, a few tourists with money to 
spend, and the assorted hangers-on who 
lived off them. Rick’s eyes searched the 
room quickly but thoroughly. Strang wasn’t 
there. But he could easily be hiding out in 
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tie 
a back room, if Rick’s slug was bothering 
him enough to make traveling uncomfort- 
able. ; 

The thing to do was to pass himself as 
one of the crowd. Let one of the leeches 
hook onto him, then do some pumping. 
Rick knew that with his-close-cropped hair 
and the boyish look of his face, he could be 
taken for a college man himself—post- 
graduate type. Many people had been 
fooled by Rick Myron’s unsophisticated ap- 
pearance. 

He found a table which had just been 
vacated near the bandstand, and sat down. 

He was too busy studying the crowd to 
glance at the entertainer gliding back and 
forth under the shifting spotlight. It was 
the voice that hit him. 

Tt Was low and torchy, exactly on key, 
but with a suppressed throb that gave the 
words of the song an intensity of meaning 
that the songwriter had never put into. 
them. The kind of voice that went straight 
into your memory—and into your blood. 

Rick turned in surprise. It wasn’t often 
you heard a canary like this in a basement 
dive. 

The sight of the girl struck Rick like a 
physical shock. She was standing directly 
facing him, only a few feet away. The spot- 
light that held her caught Rick at its edge. 
She was holding her hands out in a gesture 
of appeal, a tawny cascade of hair falling 
down over her shoulders, her clear, delicate 
features touched with a sultry smile. Her 
gown was a golden sheath that matched her 
hair and limned her body with flame. 

Rick stared. His eyes unexpectedly. met 
the girl’s, and Rick felt an electric charge 
leap between them. The girl’s eyes sud- 
denly went wide, and he knew she had also | 
felt it. Then her eyelids came down again, 
as she masked her emotions. She whirled 
abruptly away, and finished her song with- 
out coming near Rick again. The room was 
loud with the applause. Then the spotlight 
flicked off and the girl disappeared from 
sight. : 
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The emcee was on the microphone, say-, 
ing, “That was Sheila Dawn, folks. If you 
liked that, stick around. She’ll be back with 
more of the same.” 

Rick sat back and lit a cigarette. He in- 
haled deeply, relaxing. He had just realized 
that he had been sitting on the edge of his 
chair. 


A REDHEAD, who had been talking to 


the hatcheck girl when he came in, 


drifted up to the table. 

“You all alone, handsome?” 

“T was.” Rick’s gaze went over her. 
A little faded, a little hard and _ tired, 


brightened up with too much paint. The. 


girl smiled consciously and sat down. 

“T could use a drink.” 

Rick signaled a waiter and the redhead 
ordered a highball. When it came, she 
tossed down the whiskey straight, and sat 
tirring the soda with the stick. 

Rick was pleased. The girl was a regular 
in the place, and would probably know 
something. 

Rick decided to play the college-boy act. 
. Give him an excuse for inquisitiveness. 

“Good music here,” he said. “The real 
blues.” 

The girl laughed, somewhat stridently. 
“Yeah. That’s right. But you don’t look 
like any hepcat to me. What gives?” 

Rick gave her the boyish grin. “No— 
not a hepcat. Making a study of it. Doing 
some write-ups. I really like jazz, though.” 

The girl cocked an eyebrow at him wise- 
ly. “Write-ups, eh?” She laughed again, 
“Say, I could tell you enough about these 
musicians to write a book.” 

“Fine. That’s what I’m after.” 

“Well, buy me another drink.” 

Rick flagged down the waiter again. He 
went off to get the order. The girl leaned 
forward, her elbows on the table and smiled 
slowly, hugging to herself some private 
knowledge. “Yes, sir. You could write a 
book.” 

The waiter came back, his tray empty. 


He leaned over and whispered in the red- 
head’s ear. She looked up at Rick, startled, 
and said, “Excuse me—I gotta see some- 
body.” 

Rick cursed inwardly as the girl got up 
and headed for a table at the side of the 
room. He saw her stop beside a swarthy, 
thick-set torpedo in a dinner jacket, who 
stood up and spoke to her angrily, his nar- 
rowed eyes flicking toward Rick. Rick saw 
the girl’s mouth drop open. Then she hur- 
ried away. The torpedo sat down and 
stared narrowly across the intervening 
tables at Rick. 

Rick felt the chill in his spine again. The 
torpedo obviously was one of Strang’s mob. 
Though nothing would happen as long as 
the crowd was there, Rick was bottled up 
as surely as if they had him cornered in a 
blind alley. Step outside, and he’d be cut 
down before he got ten yards. But he 
couldn’t stay here forever, either. 

Of course, Rick knew, he could step to 
the phone at any moment and call the city 
cops. A squad car could be waiting to pick 
him up the instant he” stepped out the 
front door. But that was out. Rick wanted 
to play this his way. 

Besides, the case was just beginning to 
get really interesting. Sheila Dawn was 
back on the floor, moaning another torchy 
ballad, and this time she wasn’t avoiding 
Rick’s table. 

Apparently she had had time to think 
about that moment when Rick’s eyes and 
hers had met—and decided that electricity 
was a good thing. She came sweeping 
close, and now stood before him. Honestly, 
frankly, she was singing straight at him. 

Rick’s pulse stepped up a beat. He let 
his gaze merge with hers. She returned his 
look. A warm feeling spread inside him, 
and he turned on the boyish smile—this 
time without deliberation. Sheila Dawn 
finished a phrase and paused, and a smile 
touched her lips. It was a shy smile. Then 
she went on with the song, and turned 
away, finally. 
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Rick’s emotions rocked him. Sheila Dawn 
—she was a nice, sweet kid! The tinsel 
glamor was no more a real part of her than 
the gown she wore. Singing to him had not 
been an act, he was sure. She would have 
picked one of the rich, one-night tourists 
for that. Instead, she had picked a clean- 
cut guy “she just liked the looks of—and 


Rick knew instinctively she wouldn’t like 


the looks of many. 

This time,-instead of going to a dressing 
room when she finished singing, she sat 
down at an empty table beside the band- 
stand. 

Rick got up and went over to her. She 
looked up, still half-smiling. 

Secu atink? 

“Thanks. I’d like one.” 

Rick sat down. 

“You haven’t been here long, have you?” 

“How did you know? No. I was an 
organist, and played piano sometimes in 
a band. But somebody decided I had other 
talents, and I needed the money, so—”’ 

“So here you are. That’s fine,” Rick 
said. “That’s wonderful.” 

Sheila Dawn looked down at her fingers. 
“Tm glad you liked me.” Still the half- 
smile. 

Rick waited till she looked up again, then 
said quietly, “Not did. Do.” 

The waiter came, and took their orders. 
Rick glanced around and saw the heavy- 
set torpedo still watching him. From other 
parts of the room, he could sense other 
eyes on him. But.Sheila Dawn apparently 
was not part of the setup. The waiter was 
impassive when he brought the drinks, and 
departed quietly. 

Rick sat and drank with her. But at his 
back, he still felt the tension in the place, 
and was aware of the customers beginning 
to thin out. The night spot would be clos- 
ing before long, and he still had to think 
of something. 

“Going to sing again?” he asked. 

“One more number.” 


Rick saw a way out. “I'll take you 


home,”’ he said. If he left with the girl, the 
mob wouldn’t try any rough stuff. 

“Yes,” Sheila Dawn said. “Wait for 
me.”’ It was as simple as that. 

From the back seat of the cab, Rick 
could see the car tailing them. It was black, 
a late-model sedan that didn’t look like 
small-time stuff. But then, Strang had 
never been small-time. Not in the prohibi- 
tion days, not when he was running nar- 
cotics, not when he had shot it out with 
a small army of Feds and drawn life. Even 
in prison, he had been top dog. Three 
other cons had been riddled in the break— 
but Strang had made it. Even now, hunted 
like a rat, Strang was a power in his own 
world. 

The cab drew up in front of an apart- 
ment house on a tree-lined street. Rick 
helped Sheila out and paid the driver. 
Sheila said, “Come in for a while.” The 
invitation was artless, innocent. 

In the apartment, a small, tastefully 
decorated flat on the third floor front, Rick 
went to the window and looked out while 
Sheila took off her coat. The sedan had 
drawn up on the opposite curb. ‘Rick could 
make out the shapes of four men sitting 
inside, waiting. 

Rick found himself getting the jitters. 
If there was a back exit, that would be 
covered, too. He was stuck here. He hoped 
fervently that his charm would keep work- 
ing. Luckily, with Sheila, he wouldn’t 
have to put on an act. 

Sheila had gone into the little kitchen, 
and cafne out with a couple of drinks she 
had mixed. She handed one to him. “A 
nightcap.” 

Rick took the glass. Then he reached out 
and took the other one from her hand. He 
set them down on the table at his knees. 


«Sheila stood looking at him, her lips parted. 


Rick stepped forward and crushed then: 
under his. 

There was a roaring in Rick’s blood, 
and then they broke apart. For another 
moment they clung to each other, fiercely : 
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All at once, the reaction hit Rick. All 
the day’s furious activity, the tension, the 
beating in the alley, left_him abruptly weak 
and exhausted. He felt his knees buckle 
slightly under him. _ 

Sheila sensed it. “Oh—you’re tired!” 

Rick nodded. “Yeah. Sort of. I’ll be 
okay in a minute.” 

She led him to a divan and made him 
stretch out. Then she sat by him while she 
loosened his tie and brushed her fingers 
over his hair. Rick let himself relax com- 
pletely for the first time that day. 

He let his eyelids drop, and through the 
slit of the lids, watched Sheila’s face bent 
over him, her hair falling loose on each 
side. 

“Tt’s funny,” Sheila said. “I don’t even 
know your name.” 

He thought it over for a minute. For 
some reason, he wanted her to know his 
right one. He didn’t see how it could do 
any harm. 

“Rick—for Richard. Rick Myron.” 

“Rick,” she murmured. She leaned over 
and put her face against his. Rick was 
stirred. He had never met a girl so lack- 
ing in coyness or pretense. 

He touched her hair. The knowledge of 
the men waiting outside was like a bad 
memory, something in another world. He 
let his eyelids drop the rest of the way, and 
fell into blackness. 


ice felt the sunlight hot on his eyelids, 

and opened them. He looked around, 
groggy. It took him a few seconds to 
realize he was still in Sheila Dawn’s apart- 
ment. He sat up. Sheila had removed his 
shoes and drawn a blanket over him. He 
cast the blanket aside. He still had his 
coat on, and his gun was untouched. 

From the small kitchen came a sound of 
glass rattling, and he heard Sheila hum- 
ning to herself. Then she came out, carry- 
ing a tray with a coffee pot and cups. She 
was wearing a flowered house dress, and 
looked lik@ a school girl. : 


“Well, good morning, dopey. I was just 
going to wake you. Coffee?” 

Rick grinned sheepishly, and searched 
for his shoes. He found them and put them 
on. He brushed his hair straight with his 
hand, and took the steaming cup she held 
out to him. 

While he drank it, he managed to glance 
out the window. The sedan was gone. He 
looked at his wristwatch. Past nine o’clock. 
The boys outside had decided daylight 
wasn’t good for them, he judged. 

Rick smiled an apology. “Thanks for 
your hospitality. I guess I was: knocked 
out last night. But I can’t stay.” 

Sheila stuck out a lower lip. “Oh—I 
was hoping to adopt you.” 

Rick was worried. He didn’t have time 
to waste. “No fooling—I got to shove.” 
He felt a pang of guilt when he realized 
he might have gotten in deeper with this 
girl than was good for either of them. If 
she was in love, it might be with a man 
slated to be measured for a box instead 
of a wedding suit. And himself—love was 
poison for a man playing hide-and-seek 
with a gang of killers. Nothing could foul 
things up worse than a woman on his mind. 

He didn’t know if he could keep Sheila 
off his mind—but at least he could let her 
out of it. He put on his hat and went to the 
door. 

“Do you have to go?” 

“If everything goes right, I’ll see you 
at the club one of these nights. I can’t tell 
you any more.” 

She came close to him. He caught her 
to him for a long minute, then turned and 
shut the door behind him. He went out 
feeling shaken. A man in his job had no 
business even thinking about women. It 
was going to make it tougher. 

He left the building the front way. Bet- 
ter for his plans if he was seen now. He 
walked quickly to the end of the block and 
turned the corner. Then he stepped back 
around and into the door of the drugstore 
that was there. He went inside. There 
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was a window from which he could see the 
length of the street he had just come down. 
There was no sign of the men or their car. 
But he had a hunch they were still some- 
where around, and if they were, he wanted 
to know about it. And he wanted Sheila 
safe. 

He waited for ten minutes ‘before he 
saw what he was looking for. The black 
sedan rolled up to where it had been parked’ 
‘before. He guessed they had been watching 
the apartment entrance from another build- 
ing. He felt a hot wave of anger rising in 
him. If they had any ideas about bothering 
Sheila. . .. 

A big man stepped out of the back seat 
of the car and started across the street. 
Rick noticed that one sleeve hung loose. 
The coat was bulky at the side, as if he 
carried one arm bandaged to his body. 

It was Strang! Strang himself. The 
escaped lifer, the Fed-killer. 

Rick knew he was heading for Sheila’s 
apartment. He probably thought he could 
force the girl to tell where Rick had gone. 
But she didn’t know. Rick broke into a 
sweat when he thought what Strang might 
do to her. 

At the same time, he felt an exultance 
rising in him. Strang was here, right in 
his grasp. He could grab him now. 

He stepped back to the phone booths 
in the rear of the store. He got the city 
police chief on the line and ordered a squad 


car or two sent to cover him and nail the . 


mobsters outside. 
Strang himself. 

Hanging up the phone, le headed for the 
back entrance. On the street, he flagged 
a cab and got in, sinking back in the seat 
He had the driver pull up in front of the 
apartment building. Then, his hat pulled 
down and the cab between him and the 
sedan across the street, he got out and went 
inside the building. He was indoors before 
the cab pulled away. He knew the men had 
not gotten a look at him. 

One of them might take a notion to check 


He was going in after 


on him, though. He had to move fast. He 
headed for the elevator and ran it up to 
the third floor. There he left it with the 
door jammed open. Anyone following him 
would waste minutes over that. 

He ran to the door of Sheila’s apartment 
and tried it. It was locked, automatically. 
Rick got the Magnum into his hand, and 
braced his shoulder. Then he threw his 
weight against the door. 

It broke inward with a splintering crash, 
and Rick’s momentum carried him stum- 
bling into the room. In front of him, he 
saw Sheila staring up with a white face 
at Strang’s huge figure looming over her. 

“All sight, Strang!’ he barked. “This 
is it. Get away from the girl, and get your 
hand in the air. Don’t try anything, be- 
cause there'll be a squad car full of cops 
outside in about two seconds. Ard don’t 
try to warn your men, or I'll blast you.” 

Out of the corner of his eye, he saw 
Sheila backing away. She was obviously 
scared. He could imagine what Strang 
had been saying to her. 

Strang faced him, his big features full of 
hate. “Well—it’s the G-boy. You’ve got 
the drop on me, copper. But don’t think 
you're gonna get me back behind bars so 
easy.” 

Rick let him talk. He was waiting for 
the sound of that squad car pulling up out- 
side. “Just don’t try anything, Strang. Be- 
cause this time, I won’t wing you. They 
teach us to shoot straight. you know.” 

Sheila had hacked clear out of the line 
of fire now, and Rick breathed ‘easier. 

Strang said, “I’m not through yet— 
vou'll find that out.” 

Rick said, “The game’s up, Strang.” 

Sheila was leaning against a dresser. 
Suddenly, her voice cut in, low and husky, 
“Oh. no, it isn’t, G-stuff. Drop your gun 
and get your own hands in the air.” 

Rick made a half-turn toward her and 
stared. From out of the dresser drawer, 
Sheila had snaked a black .38 automatic, 
its snout as ugly and deadly as a copper- 
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head’s. She had it pointed straight at Rick. 

For a second, shock and surprise held 
Rick rigid. Then he started to lower his 
gun arm. 

But instead of dropping the gun, he 
ducked his whole body and made a dive 
for the girl. Her .38 went off wildly. Then 
Rick was grappling for her legs. If he 
could: pull her down between him and 
Strang.... It was as though a bucket of 
ice water had washed all feeling for her out 
of him. 

There was a crashing explosion in the 
direction of Strang, and Rick felt a bullet 
hit him like a mule kick. It knocked him 
down onto his side, away from the girl. 
He struggled to get his gun up, to shoot 
back at Strang. 

The world went into a spin, and Rick 
was tugging at a ton of lead. It pulled him 
down, down, spinning into a bottomless 
whirlpool... . 


HERE was a time of delirium. A time 

- of fever and wild dreams. Dreams in 
which the face of Sheila Dawn floated, now 
shining like the face of an angel, now 
twisted and changed into the mask of a 
witch from hell. And, finally, there was a 
-time when Rick’s senses returned to him, 
and he dimly became aware.of his real 
surroundings. 

The first time he consciously opened his 
eyes, he saw that Sheila Dawn was more 
than a dream. She was there, with him. 
She was leaning over him, bathing his 
face with a damp cloth. As he looked up, 
she met his glance, and then turned away. 

Rick’s head whirled. First the girl makes 
a play for him, then she pulls a gun on him 
and gets him shot, then he wakes up to find 
her nursing him. He didn’t know whether 
he wanted to pull her into his arms, or 
strangle’ her. 

He started to roll. onto his side, then 
groaned. His torso was taped up, and he 


felt as if he had a hole in him big enough’ 


to drag a cat through. 


He lay back, and stared_at Sheila Dawn, 
moving around the room. The whole thing — 
didn’t make sense. Sheila had on a pair of 
riding pants, and a man’s shirt. 

Rick examined the interior, and discov- 
ered they were in a cabin. There was a 
pineboard floor, with a few rugs scattered 
around, and some rustic furniture. There 
were electric bulbs in the lamps, but out- 
side he could hear the chugging of a power 
generator. He could hear water flowing, 
and trees—swamp sounds. He decided 
they were in a fishing shack, somewhere in 
the bayous. He saw a primitive field tele- 
phone on the table, and wondered where 
it led to. Nowhere that could do him any 
good, he decided. , Beside it sat a portable 
battery. radio. Shotguns, for birds. 

Altogether, it looked like a pretty well 
provided little setup. Strang’s place, more 
than likely. But in that case, what was he 
doing here—alive? 

Sheila came back, with more damp cloths. 
Rick caught her wrist and held her, as 
she started to put one on. 

“All right, baby,” he said. “Give. What’s 
it all about. What’re we doing here?” 

She let him hold her. “TI didn’t want you 
to die,” she said. ‘‘So I brought you here.” 

Rick gave a coughing laugh. ‘“Didn’t 
want me to die? When you just did your 
best to get me killed?” 

“T couldn’t help that,” Sheila said. Rick 
could have sworn she looked as innocent 
as a baby. “You see, I didn’t have any 
idea—before—that you were a G-man. Not 
until my father told me.” 

Whirling lights burst over Rick. “Your 
father !” 

“Yes. My real name’s Sheila Strang. 
Now do you understand?” 

Rick slowly closed his mouth. Yeah, that 
did make sense. That explained why Strang 
was hanging around the Vieux Carré! And 
why Sheila might have needed money all 
of a sudden. Rick felt a quick sense of 
shamed respect for the girl. She and the 
old man must have been pretty close. 
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Sheila went on. “You can see why I had 
to help him get away. I couldn’t stand the 
thought of him going back to spend the 
rest of his life in prison. He’s got so few 
years left—” 

Rick loosened his grip on her wrist, and 
ended by crushing her hand in his own. 

“Sure. But you know he’s a criminal? 
He'll have to go back. They'll catch him— 
or kill him.” 

“T know. But he’s the only father I’ve 
got.” 

“What happened at the apartment?” 

“The squad car came just as Dad was 
getting away. He and his men shot it out 
with them. Two of the police were killed. 
I’m—sorry about that.” 

“He’s hiding out, here in the swamp, 
too?” 

Sheila nodded. 
him.” 

Suddenly, Rick knew where that field 
telephone went to. Another cabin, across 
the bayou—probably a hunting cabin, 
stocked with shotguns and more lethal 
armory. A dangerous place to jump. Strang 
and his mob, the ones that were in as deep 
as he was, would be holed up there. 

His own part in this still wasn’t clear to 
him. , 

“And just to make sure they won’t find 
him, you brought me here, right?” He was 
bitter again, now. “The cops are probably 

squatting all around the bayou. But if 
.they come in, you finish me off, is that it?” 


“But they won’t find 


Sheila looked shocked. To Rick, the ex-_ 


pression seemed genuine. “Oh, no! No, 
Rick!” She put her head on his chest, easi- 
ly so as not to hurt him. z 

“Rick, I want you alive! 

“When my father got away from the 
apartment, he left you there on the floor. 
I had to get away, too, because I’d been 
helping him. I was guilty of that. But 
the police.were after Dad, and I had time 
to get you out, too. I brought you here, 
myself. Dad and the others don’t know 
anything about it. 


“Rick, I saved your life. I took you to 
a doctor I know, and he got the bullet out. 
Then I took care of you. You would have 
died if I hadn’t!” ; 

“Why didn’t you let me? I’m a G-man.” 

Sheila moaned and gripped Rick with her 
arm. “Oh, Rick, please. Forget about all 
this—this manhunt. Let the others do what 
they have to. Neither of us can do any- 
thing more, now. Wait until the whole 
thing is over. Then we—you and I—can 
go somewhere. Live as if it had never 
happened.” 
~ What Sheila said rang true. There was 
little either of them could do to change 
the outcome now. Rick felt a wave of 
hunger for her rushing over him. After 
all, he couldn’t blame her for her father’s 
crimes. And her loyalty to him was a thing 
Rick could not but admire. He reached 
and took a handful of her hair in his 
clenched fist. Then he pulled her mouth 
coe Cheer 

“Yes,” Rick said. “I think we could do 
that.” 


FTER a few hours, Rick found that he 
could get up and walk around, though 

every breath he took was like breathin 
flame. 

Inside him, stronger than the pain of 
the wound, was a vast sense of relief and 
happiness. He’d be going back on his oath, 
he’d have to resign the service if he went 
ahead with this. But Sheila was worth it. 
And it wasn’t wrong. People got caught 
up in circumstances—they couldn’t always 
help the things that happened. 

Sheila started singing as she went about 
the cabin. Every once in a while the thought 
of her father, holed up like a hunted animal 
at bay, hit her and she sobered. But her 
own happiness burst through. She danced 
around Rick and held up her: lips to be 
kissed, again and again. 

Still, time began to drag. Out in the 
swamp, the silence was ominous. It became 
dark, and there was no sound of life any- 
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where around them. Rick switched on the 
portable radio. 

A newscaster’s voice poured from the 
speaker, smooth and meaningless. 

“Police have sealed off all roads going 
to or from the bayou. They are convinced 
that Big Jim Strang and his men are in 
there, somewhere. For three days they 
have waited patiently for Strang to crack 
and come out of his own accord. But word 
is received that if Strang has not given 
himself up by dawn tomorrow, the entire 
force will start through the swamp, comb- 
ing every backwater, every clump of trees. 
It is known that Strang’s men are armed, 
but the governor has said that criminals 
of his stamp cannot be allowed to roam at 
large. Even though good men must risk 
their lives, Big Jim Strang must he cap- 
tured. The governor said—” 

Rick snapped the radio off. The gover- 
nor was a damned fool. He wished those 
two city cops had not- gotten themselves 
killed—dragging in all the local law in the 
area. Strang’s men would kill twice their 
number before they gave up. 

But that; Rick realized, was his fault. 
It had been he who had called the squad 
car. It was his fault those cops ne died. 

“Sheila,” he said. 

She came close to him. “Yes?” 

Rick held her away. “It’s no. good. Your 
scheme. I can’t buy it.” 

Sheila’s face went white. “Why? Rick, 
why ?” 

*“Vou heard the radio. That guy said 
a hundred cops are going to start through 
here in the morning. Your dad’s got guns. 
Some of those men’ll be killed, Sheila. And 
two have already been killed.” 

“Rick!” Sheila cried. “There’s nothing 
you can do!” 

“Yes, there is. I can hunt out Strang 
myself. Maybe I can get the drop on him. 
That’s a long chance. If not, if there are 


“any shots, the position will be given away, 


and the cops can pinpoint the place.” 
Sheila relaxed slightly, though her face 
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was still anguished. “You'll never be able 
to find them, Rick. You'll wander around 
in the swamp all night. No. Stay here, 
Rick.” Her voice was a plea. 

“T can find them,” he said. “That field 
telephone. My guess is the wire leads 
straight to where your dad is hiding out. 
All I have to do is follow it.” 

Sheila spun around and stared at the 
telephone as though it were a buzzing rat- 
tler. Rick could tell by her expression that 
he had hit home. 

Rick went to the wall and took down a 
shotgun which hung there on pegs. There 
were shells, and he picked them up and 
shoved a couple into the breech. 

“So, good-by, Sheila.” He started to- 
ward the door, the shotgun almost too 
heavy for his weakened body to carry: 

Sheila suddenly darted to where the .38 
automatic lay on a table. She grabbed it 
and whirled on him, once mofe covering 
him with it. 

“Don’t step into that door. If you do, 
this time I’ll shoot straight.” She gasped 
the words, as though they were torn out 
of her. Rick continued toward the door. 

“And draw all the cops in three coun- 
ties?”’ he said. “Remember, they can trace 
that telephone wire as easy as I could. 
Easier.” 

For a moment, Sheila looked stymied. 
Then the answer occurred to her. 

“Then what’s to stop me picking up the 
phone? I can call, and they could get here 
and blow you to pieces before you got a 
hundred yards. And they’d get away be- 
fore any cops got near here.” 

Rick knew she had him. If Strang came 


. looking for him, he wouldn’t have a ghost’s 


chance of coming out alive. He couldn’t 
wreck the phone, because he knew she 
would use the automatic on him if he tried 
it. 

The two dead cops decided him. “All . 
right, use the phone. But tell Strang I'll 
get him if I can.” 

He stepped through the door and out- 
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_Lying prone on the float, Rick saw that 


side. He headed for the brush, and plunged 
in. Through the open door, he could see 
her picking up the phone. 

Rick soon saw why Sheila was so sure 
Strang could nail him. The cabin was on 
an island. It would take a boat to get off 
it. Rick worked his way around the rim 
of the island for half an hour, before he 
was convinced there was only one boat 
landing—the one near the cabin. He had 
hoped he could get away on land, but he 
was forced to return to where the boat— 
a small power launch—was tied up. 

In the time he had spent exploring, 
Strang could have gotten a dozen boats 
through the swamp to the island. Crouch- 
ing down in the brush, Rick peered intent- 
ly across the narrow channel. He looked 
for the phone wire, and could see it strung 
across from one side of the channel to the 
other,.on trees. If Strang was over there, 
he was within easy shotgun range—either 
way. Luckily, it was dark enough to give 
him a chance. 

Rick crept down the beach toward the 
landing, trying to keep in the deeper shad- 
ows. Once arrived at the landing, he got 
down and crawled along it toward the boat 
at the other end, trying to keep from mak- 
ing himself a target. Getting into the boat 
and getting it started before they spotted 
him was his only chance. 

He reached the end of the float and 
looked over. The boat bumped gently 
against the logs where it was tied. He 
eased forward and started to-inch over 
the edge. 

Just then, there was a sputtering roar 
right beneath him. The boat’s motor had 
started ! 

Rick drew back involuntarily in surprise. 
Suddenly, from the other side of the chan- 
nel, a couple of searchlights sprang to life. 
They swept over the water and focused on 
the small boat. 

At the same moment, a figure stood up 
in the boat, exposing itself to the full glare. 
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it was Sheila, dressed in the riding pants, 
and her hair pulled up under a man’s hat. 

From across the water, a tommygun 
opened up. Rick saw Sheila’s body jump 
as the slugs tore into her. Then she crum- 
pled into the bottom of the boat. 

The searchlights cut off, and Rick heard 
engines starting up across the channel. A 
pair of boats came nosing out into the clear, 
then. Rick saw a huge bulk looming in 
the prow of one. Strang. 

Rick gripped the shotgun and _ said, 
“Strang!” 

Big Jim Strang turned, swinging the 
tommygun upward. Rick fired. The shot- 
gun blast took Strang full in the chest. 
He toppled slowly, and fell into the water 
with a splash. He floated there. 

The other men in the boats moved nerv- 
ously. Rick stood up.and swung the shot- 
gun over them. 

Then he heard the sirens of the police 
boats. In half a minute, the state patrol 
had swung in. 

Rick had got Sheila’s shattered body up 
onto the float, and knelt down by her, hold- 
ing her head up with his arm. 

“Sheila—you crazy kid!” he whispered. 
“What were you doing?” 

She found his hand, and somehow man- 
aged a smile. 

“I’m always saving your life—aren’t I, 
Rick?” 

“Sheila!” He couldn’t think of anything 
to say. “Why? Why did you?” 

“It’s all right. My father was a wrong - 
guy. You were a right one, that’s why. I 
was a wrong one too, for not seeing things 
straight before. So it’s all right. I just— 
I just wish things could have been dif- 
ferent, Rick—” 

Her body slumped in his arms and be- 
came a lifeless weight. As he held her 
like that, Rick Myron found himself, too, 
wishing desperately that things could have 
beeri different. ... 


She heard Sam call her. 


Fetanus 


Sam was such an inconvenient husband— 


coming home from the Army... 
at the wrong time, 


for Iwo 


By CORETTA SLAYSKA 


ENA had thought Sam would be in 
D Korea by this time, but he was 

coming home. She rolled the tele- 
gram into a tiny ball and tossed it into the 
waste basket. 


In another day Sam would be here— 
‘here in this new apartment he had never 
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seen, She had told him a little about it in 
her letters, but he probably thought it was 
like their old one-room efficiency apart- 
ment. That joint, she thought in sudden 
disgust and despair! 

What would he think when he saw these 
three spacious rooms—the terrace—the 


Tetanus for Two 


modern bronze lamps? She could go on 
this way for hours, speculating on what her 
husband’s reaction would be. It was use- 
less to hope he wouldn’t ask questions. He’d 
suspect the truth. 

Dena looked at her left hand. The nar- 
row wedding band Sam had given her five 
years ago was still there. It was barely 
noticeable. The large emerald in the plati- 
num. setting which she wore behind it 
dwarfed the ring that symbolized her mar- 
riage to Sam, 

She walked up and down the room—a 
beautiful, restless woman, her grey-green 
eyes wet with angry tears. She tried not 
to give way to her troubled thoughts. 

I could kill Sam, she thought suddenly, 
and an unreasoning hatred for him filled 
her heart. His telegram had said simply 
that he had been discharged from the Army. 


Probably his heart, she thought. Well, it - 


didn’t matter now. He’d be home again— 
he’d forgive her. Or maybe he would even 
swallow the tale that she had gotten a 
sufficient raise in salary to furnish the new 
apartment. But it would mean she couldn’t 
see her boss any more—that is, not social- 
ly! 

I could kill Sam, she thought again, and 
she turned the possibility over in her be- 
wildered mind. If he were dead, everything 
would be fine. She had thought of him dy- 
ing—as a hero on the battlefield. Thén she 
would marry her boss. But Sam wasn’t a 
dead hero—he was an alive husband. He 
would never divorce her. He had said once, 
“You're my wife—for always.” He meant 
fees 

Sam seemed like a stranger—gone two 
long years. She had seen him only a few 
times. He was stationed in the state of 
Washington—the country lay ‘between 
them. She had been lonesome in New 
Yorks.) 

Dena went into the bedroom and put on 
her riding boots. She took her suede jacket 
from the closet and in the long mirror 
surveyed with satisfaction her slim, graceful 
body. Her sensual mouth trembled a little 
as she, thought of the humdrum life that 
might again be hers, if Sam remained here. 
She cracked the riding whip across her 
hand until it stung. I'll do something—Ill 
think of some way, she muttered. And she 
went to the Broadway Academy for her 
daily riding lesson. 


Few people were there at the early hour 
of nine o'clock. Dena waved to her riding 
instructor who was taking her out this 
morning. 

He looked worried. ‘Had a bad accident 
here yesterday,” he said. “Young fellow 
cut himself and has a case of tetanus to- 
day.” 

Dena looked puzzled. The riding in- 
structor pointed to one of the stalls. “The 
guy bent over, got caught on a nail in one 
of the boards. The tetanus germ apparently 
was on it—you know there’s always danger 
in these stables—and he got a deep gash. 
But he’s fine. He had a shot of anti-toxin, 
and he'll be O.K. Just talked with his doc- 
tor.” 

“That’s swell!” Dena had the answer 
now. It lay before her—the deadly tetanus 
germ. It would be easy enough. Take the 
hatpin from her hat—and one of the pins 
from the shoulder of her blouse—smear 
them well into the dirt that lay in the stable. 
It would take but a moment. 

If she could later use the pin on Sam— 
and if he couldn’t get an injection, he’d die 
of tetanus. If one pin didn’t do it, she’d use 
the other one. 

“Wait for me outside,” she called to the 
riding instructor who was leading her 
horse outdoors. He walked on ahead. It 
was very simple. Both her hat pin and the 
dainty shoulder. pin were now thick with 
dirt—and something else, the tetanus germ. 

Dena wrapped both pins carefully in a 
handkerchief and put them deep into her 
hand bag. 

She joined the instructor outside. “T 
can’t ride too long this morning,” she said, 
“T have an important engagement—with 
my husband.” 


AM was on time. He rang the bell 

promptly at seven o’clock. He looked 

the same, tanned and apparently in good 
health. 

“My heart started really kicking up,” 
hé-told Dena, and he held her at arm’s 
length. “Still beautiful,” he said, and there 
was the old look in his eyes. She knew it 
would always be there. 

He kissed her, tenderly at first, and then 
with a hunger that frightened her. The pin 
was on the shoulder of her blouse again. 
She moved her arm up, so the point of it 
turned to Sam. Do it now, she thought 
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wildly, while he still seems like a stranger! 
Her arm tightened around his neck, she 
twisted her body and the point of the pin 
went deep into the flesh of his arm. He 
yelped aloud and jerked away, swearing 
futilely. 

“Hell! What was that!” A little blood 
appeared on the cloth of his jacket. “A pin! 
Why in heck do you women wear those 
pins!” : 

“T’m sorry! Wait, I'll stop the bleed- 
ing.” 

Dena pressed deep before Sam could take 
her hand away. 

“Let it bleed,” he insisted, but she pre- 
tended not to hear, and her arm tightened 
about him again. He held her close. He 
forgot everything else. 

It was morning again . . . and Dena 
watched Sam as he lay sleeping. His face 


was flushed, and he looked feverish. Sud-. 


denly he opened his eyes and looked at her. 

“T’m chilly,” he said slowly. 

“T’ll make some tea,” Dena called out, 
and she ran to the kitchen. 

Sam lay quietly. He didn’t speak, but 
looked long and curiously at his wife. . 

He didn’t mention the apartment, nor its 
lavish furnishings. Maybe he knows, Dena 
thought in sudden panic. Maybe that’s why 
he really came back—one of his buddies 
may have seen me somewhere. At the 
thought, fear came to her, and she was glad 
she had done her best to rid herself of Sam. 


Yet, he wasn’t a bad guy. Shiftless, al- 
ways out of a job, never held one for long, 
He had won her in a whirlwind courtship 
and held her by worship of her. : 

Though the doctor’d said his heart wasn’t 
too strong, the Army didn’t agree. He had 
been in service for two years—why the 
' sudden discharge? Perhaps it wasn’t true! 

Dena made the tea for Sam, and her 
hands ‘trembled. She took the tea to him, 
and he smiled his thanks. 


Suddenly she couldn’t bear to look at 
him, and she went into the living room and 
groped in her handbag for her vanity case. 
As she lifted it out, a sudden, sharp pain in 
the palm,of her hand sent her to the floor, 
almost on her knees. The hatpin she had 
forgotten to remove had torn her flesh, 
and she felt her hand throb and tremble 
with pain, And the pin was full of tetanus 
germs, 

Dena gasped. She’d have to go and find 


a doctor at once and get an anti-toxin shot. 
She heard Sam call her from the bedroom. 

“Get me a doctor,” he cried. “I feel 
rotten!” 

“O. K. Take it easy.”” Dena reached for 
her hat and coat. “I'll be right: back,” she 
said. 

She walked down the street, frozen with 
fright and a throbbing pain in her hand 
that seemed to reach to her finger tips. How 
to get a doctor to take care of her—and not 
mention Sam? And if she didn’t get back to 
him soon, he would get suspicious and try 
to get a doctor himself. : 

I'm being punished, she thought desper- 
ately. I can’t go through with this—it’s 
crazy, I'll tell Sam. Tell him everything. 
He'll forgive me. 

Suddenly she crumpled up on the side- 
walk, She lay there for half an hour. Then 
someone passed, and finally the police car 
came. She had no identification on her, so 
she was taken to a city hospital. 

When she opened her eyes the next 
morning, she found herself ¢uriously numb. 
She called a nurse. “I must speak with a 
doctor,” she whispered. 

The nurse nodded. A doctor followed 
her back, and bent over Dena. 

“Help me—quickly! I stuck myself with 
a pin—it probably had tetanus germs on it 
as it fell into some dirt in the stable of the 
riding academy.” She fell back, exhausted. 

The doctor’s face showed horror. “Hope 
we're in time. You should have had anti- 
toxin at once.” 

He left and was back in a moment and 
gave Dena the injection. She lay quietly, 
thinking about Sam. Finally she fell asleep. 

When Sam found-her that night at the 
city hospital, she still lay quietly, awake 
now, but her eyes seemed to took beyond 
him. 

“Too bad,” said the doctor. “She’s such 
a beautiful woman. Your wife?”’ 

Sam nodded. ; 

“You know, she hasn’t got a chance, 
Sorry to be so blunt, but it’s always better 
to know the truth. Tetanus. The bacilli got 
into the tissues very rapidly. We didn’t 


suspect tetanus until she told us she had - 


stuck herself with a pin that lay in the dirt 

in a stable. She was unconscious from psy- 

chosomatic shock. Sorry to tell you this.” 

“That's O. K.” said Sam. He trembled 
(Please continue on page 108) 


Pete tried to bluff three-of-a-kind 


into a dead man’s hand. 


“You know the odds,” 
Pete said carefully. 


of the front window of Sally’s house. 

The street outside was wide and clean. 

It was a town of wide, clean streets and 
nice schools and churches and playgrounds. 
Pete’s brother John was responsible. The 
knowledge left a murky taste in Pete’s 
mouth. Ends didn’t always justify means. 
“You know that I love you, Pete,” Sally 
Halpert said. “And you say ‘that you love 


Ps DRESSLER stood looking out 
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me. Pete, why won’t you break clean?” 

Pete turned. Sally was sitting on the edge 
of the sofa with her chin in the palm of one 
hand. Her hair was as bright as the sun- 
shine outside. 

“My brother needs me,” Pete said. 

“Tt’s not that so much. It’s your job. J] 
hate it all.” 

“What’s wrong with my job in the tax 
office?” 
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“Tt’s political. That’s what’s the matter!” 

Pete shrugged wearily. “There’s nothing 
wrong with politics that a little honesty 
won’t cure.” 

Sally didn’t answer right away. Pete 
waited, knowing it was no use. They’d been 
over this so many times before. 

“You won’t try to understand,” Sally 
said, not looking at him. “You know what 


your brother John is. You know what La-’ 
verne Wahl is. I’m not a cop’s daughter for. 


” 


nothing.”’ Her slim body began to tremble. 
“Y’ve seen what. politics has done to my 
father. This town is outwardly peaceful and 
quiet only because your brother is the mayor 
and he made a deal with a racketeer.” 
There was nothing for Pete to say because 
it had all been said before. Words. Words 
without the basis for understanding. He 
pulled Sally to her feet and took her in his 
arms. Now there was communication, but 
on a different level. If only, Pete thought, 
you didn’t have to exist on so many different 
levels. Then everything would be so easy. 


It was dinnertime when he got home. 
His brother John was already there, 
slumped deep in a chair with his coat slung 
over the padded arm. There was a strong 
similarity about them, the same clean-cut 
features, the same dark eyes, the same sense 
of strength. John held a glass in one hand— 
not the first drink of the day, nor of the past 
hour, Pete judged. 

“Tired?” Pete asked. 

John Dressler smiled wryly. “I have to 
work pretty hard for Laverne Wahl.” 

“Bitterness doesn’t become you, John.” 

“Wahl wants the license of a River Street 
dump switched to a new place on Grant,” 
John said. “Grant Avenue has never been 
zoned for business but Wahl figures a bar 
there will pay off. I tried to reason with him 
but he only laughed. The town council didn’t 
like my recommendation.” 

“They’ll pass it,” Pete said. 

John finished his drink. “I withdrew the 
recommendation.” 

Pete looked up sharply but his brother 
was looking away. It was impossible to tell 
what was in his brother’s mind. Maybe, Pete 
thought, this was what he himself had been 
hoping for. A man can be led around by a 
ring in his nose for only so long. 

“Well, let’s eat,” Pete said. 

“Tm going out,” John answered, shaking 
his head. “Wahl’s called a poker game. It’s 


one of his crises—and I brought it on.” John 
shrugged into his coat. “There’s nobody so 
big he doesn’t want to get bigger. I wonder 
why that is.” 

He stepped into a bedroom and when he 
came back, one of his pockets bulged. 

“Why the artillery?” Pete asked. 

“Wahl gave me this gun a long time ago 
for protection. I feel the need of protection 
now. It’s queer how a gun can make a man 
feel bigger than he really is.” 

“Well, John,” Pete- admortished, “don’t 
do anything foolish.” 

“T never do,” John said, his hand on the 
door. “Pete, never sew yourself up so tight 
you can’t cut free. Always leave yourself an 
exit. Everything has to end sometime and 
when it comes—run like hell.” He smiled. 
“Did you see Sally today?” 

“We still don’t agree.” 

John put an urgent hand on Pete’s arm. 
“J need you, Pete. You’re all I’ve got in a 
topsy-turvy world. Don’t leave me.” 

Pete watched at the window while his 
brother stepped into his car and drove away. 
The shadows began to lengthen. Pete guessed 
he knew how it was. John had raised him— 
“from a pup,” he liked to say. There were 
sixteen years difference in their ages. Pete 
was like a son rather than a brother—except 
who was leaning upon whom? 

Pete ate the dinner which Mrs. Carlson, 
the housekeeper, set before him. Once he 
caught himself looking at the bust of blind 
justice which his brother John was always 
toasting so cynically. He thought about Sally. 
When he was through eating, he telephoned 
her. 

“T still love you,” Pete said. 

“Quit your job, Pete,” Sally answered. 
“Get out of politics. Why hang on to that 
piddling little job in the tax office? You can 
do something bigger.” 

“Tt’s no to the first. Only maybe to the 
second.” 

“All right,” Sally accepted coolly. “Will 
you be over?” 

“T’m worried about John,” Pete said. “I’d 
better stay here.” 


Benes closing door shut out the swirling 
gray fog of daybreak. Pete waited in 
the small parlor, the thick rugs soft under- 
foot and. the odor of dead flowers cloying 
his nostrils. 
A man gestured to him’ and they went 
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down a long corridor to a workroom at the 
back. John Dressler’s body was laid out on a 
trestle table, ready to be prepared for burial. 
The mortuary assistant, withdrawing, clicked 
his tongue against his teeth. 

Pete could see the dead lines of his broth- 
er’s face. He could see where the bullet had 
struck just over the heart. But most of all, 
he could see how John had been last evening 
—hbitter and tired and full of a desperate 
need, but still alive. 

Pete’s fist unclenched slowly. He turned 
away and put his forehead against the 
smooth panel of the door. After getting con- 
trol of himself, he drove down to the Public 
Safety Building. 

Morey Halpert’s office was cramped and 
cluttered and yet somehow clean. It fitted 
his character. Morey Halpert was both 
Sally’s father and the police chief. He was a 
tall, simple, honest man with a vast shadow 
of self-doubt across his face. 

“T’m sorry, Pete,” he said uneasily. 

“Tell me how it happened.” 

Halpert eased himself slowly back into 
his chair. “There was a poker game at 
Wahl’s apartment. The usual bunch—your 
brother John and Tim Kress and Laverne 
Wahl and Wahl’s two lieutenants, Toomey 
and Stopes. Wahl kept baiting your brother, 
Finally John pulled a gun and then Wahl 
shot him.” Halpert shook his graying head. 
“Tt must’ve been a shock.” _ 

“No shock—just pain.” Pete glanced down 
at five poker hands lying face down on the 
desk. “Was my brother drunk?” 

“No more than usual.” 

“When he left home last night, he had a 
gun and a conscience weighing him down. 
Those poker parties—they were really just 
business meetings. Poker was incidental.” 

“John had just dealt,” Halpert said quiet- 


ly. “Nobody got to play out the hand. 
Everybody just laid down their cards, and 
they were that way when the police walked 
in. Wahl himself put in the call.” Halpert 
was talking carefully. “We’ve got Wahl’s 
statement. Self-defense. The rest of the 
crowd agrees.” 

“Which is my brother’s hand?” 

“There.” 

Pete picked up the indicated card . “Nice 
hand to draw to. Too bad John never got to 
play it.” 

“Take it easy,” Halpert said. 

Pete examined all the cards. “Last night,” 
he said, “my brother John was either ex- 
pecting or looking for trouble. How could 
he pull a gun and then have Wahl shoot 
him?” 

“Pete,” Halpert said drily, “your brother 
didn’t know any more about guns than you 
do.” 

“You don’t have to know much about 
guns to shoot a man sitting across the table 
from you.” : 

Halpert sat up and perked open the top 
drawer of his desk. Pete leaned forward, 
looking at the two guns lying there. Both 
were identical .32 automatics and both were 
neatly labeled with small tags wired to the 
trigger guards. 

. “This one is John’s,” Halpert said. “The 
other belongs to Laverne Wahl.” 

Pete leaned back. “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

Morey Halpert eased the drawer shut. 
“Nothing. Wahl’s too big. It was self-defense. 
The rest of the players are witnesses. Tim 
Kress liked your brother and he’s honest 
as they come.” Halpert added as an after- 
thought, “He’ll be the acting mayor now.” 

Pete shook his head. “Nothing will be 
changed. Nothing except that my brother 
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Arrested near Grapevine, Tex., an es- 
caped convict explained he had locked a 
stolen truck when he abandoned it because 
he “didn’t want anybody to swipe it.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
After searching more than two years for 
an escaped convict, Virginia police found 


him working as a guard at a North Caro- 
lina prison camp. 


One citizen called on Detroit police to 
say that he had been robbed right across 
the street from their headquarters. 
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While praying in front of the holy 
water font in a Cleveland church, a man 
was robbed of $5 by two men who held 
knives against his neck. 
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John is dead. The set-up will be the same.” 

Halpert got up and went to the window. 
“Let me tell you how it began, Pete. A long 
time ago the rackets moved into town. There 
were half a dozen mobs all fighting to be top 
dog. The mobs were set to turn the town 
into a shambles. Your brother was the mayor 
and I was the police chief. John didn’t have 
the power and I didn’t have the men to cope 
with the gangs. Laverne Wahl came to us 
with a proposition. He’d clean up the town 
if we’d leave him alone afterwards.” 

Halpert turned from the window. “TI let 
your brother make the deal. There was a 
night of carnage and then the other mobs 
were gone. Only Wahl was left. And the 
‘town’s been peaceful ever since.” 

“T don’t know,” Pete said. “It could’ve 
been done some other way.” 

“You can’t blame us, Pete.” Halpert was 
almost . childishly eager for. affirmation. 


“What else could we do? Pete, don’t blame — 


your brother John now.” 

“The funeral’s tomorrow at eleven,” Pete 
said. He went to the door and closed it care- 
fully and his heels drummed hollowly down 
along the linoleum-covered hallway. 


é tog chapel was banked high with flowers. 
It took quite a while to tell about the 
dead mayor’s accomplishments. Laverne 
Wahl’s name wasn’t mentioned. 

Afterwards the funeral procession was 
long; as befitting a man who was well liked 
’ if not always respected. Pete Dressler, 
Morey Halpert, Tim Kress and Laverne 
Wahl were among the pallbearers. The box 
was lowered and a brief eulogy given. The 
crowd melted swiftly. 

Pete was the last to leave. He glanced 
back to see the diggers already throwing 
dirt into the hole. 

“Tt’s tough, Pete,” Laverne Wahl said, 
out on the sidewalk. “I know it won’t do 
any good to say I’m sorry.” 

“Tt won't.” 

Laverne Wahl was a small pale man whose 
eyes were cold behind the lenses of his 
glasses. He managed to give the appearance 
of a man who had learned the rules of social 
conduct late in life. 

“Maybe this isn’t the proper time to men- 
‘tion it, Pete,” he said, “but I want to have a 
talk with you. Your brother was always dear 
to me. I’d like to do something for you, 
_ Pete. Drop around in a day or two and we'll 


have a chat. There’s a place for you in my 
organization. No use keeping that two-bit 
job in the tax office.” 

“Where are your two bodyguards?” Pete 
asked. 

“Toomey and Stopes aren’t bodyguards.” 
Wahl was smiling icily.-“I’m in no danger 
now.” 

Sally and her father were waiting at the 
edge of the sidewalk. Wahl spoke politely 
to them and then drove away. 

“T’ve got to get back to the office,” Hal- 
pert said to Pete. “Will you see that Sally 
gets home?” 

Pete drove in silence. Sally was close be- 
side him in the seat but he knew their dif- 
ferences were between them. Something had 
to be done. 

“T’ve quit my job,” Pete said. 

“When?” 

“Just now.” 

He noted the look of pleasure i in her face. 
“Wahl just offered me a job.” 

“Oh, Pete—no!” 

“Remember the old addage,” Pete said. 
“Tf you. can’t lick ’em—join ’em.” 

He drove home alone. Mrs. Carlson was 
off for the day. The moment Pete got inside 
he knew the place had been thoroughly 
searched. 

Later, he went to see Tim Kress. Kress 
was a large, bluff, hearty man with a fringe 
of reddish hair around a bald pate. As 
chairman of the council, he’d become acting 
mayor. 

“I’m sorry, Pete,” Kress said. 

“Don’t be,” Pete replied, sitting down. 
“T’ve been doing a lot of thinking. My 
brother John brought me up alone from the 
time I was a youngster. I felt I owed him 
something and I never tried to be anything 
other than what he wanted me to be. I think 
now that the arrangement lacked a certain 
amount of merit.” 

Kress looked away. “Your brother had his 
own problems, but he was okay.” 

“He always liked to be told that. Some- 
body had to spoon-feed his ego. I was 
elected.” Pete shook his head. “Tell me how 
he got shot.” 

“Tt was all so sudden,” Kress said in a 
troubled tone. “Your brother had dealt the 
cards and then Wahl muttered something 
about a showdown and then your brother 
jerked out a gun. Everything was confused. 
I thought your brother pulled the trigger 
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but Wahl shot him. Wahl is fast with a gun. 
T expect that comes from never really trust- 
ing anybody.” 

“Wahl never trusted my brother?” Pete 
said. “I didn’t know.” 

“Wahl’s already been to see: me,” Kress 
went on. “He wants to open a place on 
Grant Avenue—” 

“Tt seems like a small thing.” 

Tim Kress stiffened his jaw. “It’s not a 
small thing. It’s a very big thing. And there 
has to be an end to everything sometime. 
Even a defeated army has to make a final 
stand. There’s more than pride involved— 
there’s self-preservation.” His jaw relaxed a 
little. “It’s easier to end something before 
it starts.” 

An end to everything, Pete thought. His 
brother John had said it, too. Always leave 
yourself an exit, John had said, and then 
run like hell. 

“You know,” Pete said softly, “I think my 
brother finally realized all that. Even a 
broken army can be dangerous in a last-ditch 
stand. Wahl knew that—and he still knows 
it. My brother John was an object lesson. 
You won’t dare buck Wahl on that Grant 
Avenue thing now. Have you picked a handy 
exit?” 

Kress leaned forward. “Crazy or not I’m 
not running. And I’m going to buck him.” 
Pete laughed without humor. “He’ll kill 
ou.” Fee 

“Tl take the chance,” Kress said. 


OREY HALPERT’S office was empty 

when Pete entered. He slid into Hal- 
pert’s worn swivel chair to wait. Tim Kress 
had surprised him. Kress had always 
seemed a pliable man. 

The door opened and Laverne Wahl came 
in, Toomey and Stopes close behind. Wahl 
looked frail by comparison. 

“Hello, Pete,” Wahl said. “So Morey’s 
out. Here’s an order for the release of my 
gun.” 

“Better wait for Morey,” Pete said. 

Wahl nodded. “Come and see me, Pete. 
Make it tonight.” 

“That sounds like an order.” 

“T meant it to.” ; 

Halpert came in. He glanced down at the 
order which Wahl handed him and then 
pulled open the top drawer of his desk. 
Wahl slipped the .32 automatic into a 
shoulder rig. Then he went out, followed bv 


ay 


his two loyal friends, Toomey and Stopes. 

“T talked to Tim Kress,” Pete said to Hal- 
pert. “He’s going to start out by bucking 
Wahl.” 

Morey Halpert looked uncomfortable. 
“Wahl’s too big. I'll have a talk with Tim.” 

“Tt won’t do any good. I’ve changed my 
opinion of him. He won’t bend an inch— 
and it'll get him killed. That’s too bad, be- 
cause I think he’ll make a good mayor.” Pete » 
hesitated. “May I get my brother’s gun 
released?” 

Halpert was surprised. “What for?” 

“Sentimental reasons—I liked my broth- 
er,” Pete said. “I’m throwing a poker party 
tonight. It’s a crisis.” He grinned. “Better 
join the fun.” 

“When did you take up poker, Pete?” 
Halpert asked, his jaw sagging. 

“About ten minutes ago,” he answered. 
“Can I have my brother’s gun?” 

Pete was home now. He cradled the tele- 
phone receiver against his ear. “Wahl? Come 
on over tonight for a poker session. Bring 
Toomey and Stopes along.” 

There was a pause. “I don’t like to be 
told what to do, Pete. I do the telling.” 

“My place here,” Pete said over the wire, 
“was searched today. I don’t think Toomey 
and Stopes found anything. You’re worried 
that my brother John put some of his deals 
down in writing. Toomey and Stopes didn’t 
know where to look.” : 

“Anything John put in writing can’t hurt 
me.” 

“Tt might prove a little awkward.” 

“T don’t like what you’re doing,” Wahl 
said. 

“T’m not asking you to like it,” Pete re- 
sponded. 

“Be careful, Pete.” 

“And you be here.” Pete racked the phone. 

Tim Kress arrived first, followed shortly 
by Wahl, Toomey and Stopes. Pete had set 
up the table in the living room. Mrs. Carlson 
was gone for the evening. 

“Youre a fool,” Wahl told Pete. “Where’s 
the stuff your brother had hidden?” 

Toomey and Stopes answered together, 
“We looked every place.” 

“A little poker first,” Pete said. “After- 
wards we'll get down to business. Anybody 
want a drink so we can toast the bust of 
justice over there?” 

Nobody wanted a drink. The tension was 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Wished ona Star 


HE girl behind the counter at Sar- 
ra’s was blonde, blue-eyed, and new 
to the place. When she pulled the 
waxed cap off my bottle of chocolate milk 
and seemed surprised to find a second lid 
inside, I decided she was new to the town, 
too. 
I grinned at her. “Well, how do you 
find Celluloid Alley?” 
The blonde said, “The streets look like 
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any other streets to me. I haven’t seen any 
stars yet.” 

“You won't,” I told her. “They live out 
in Beverly Hills or Bel-Air, except the ones 
who’ve got ranches in the San Fernando 
Valley.” 

“IT know—but they come to work in the 
studios, don’t they?” 

“There aren’t many studios in Holly- 
wood. Most of the lots are ’way out, fifteen- 


I flooded it into his face 


Is 


“Mildred! 


he your brother?” 


and cried, 


ovelette of Stars and Screams 
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twenty miles from here, outside of town.” 

She looked at me. “What does that leave 
Hollywood—the juke joints?” 

“You mean night clubs? Yeah. Except 
the exclusive, fashionable spots. You'll find 
those on Sunset, out in the Strip.” 

The girl counted off, “Stars, studioes, 
hot spots. ... What is Hollywood, any- 
way? A mirage—or a ghost town?” 

I sipped the chocolate milk. The girl 


was new, her story old. I knew as well as’ 


if she’d told me, she’d come here for just 
one reason: to break into the picture rack- 
et. She knew the chances were a million to 
one against—but at her age, with her looks, 
a million meant herself and 999,999 mere 
dopes. 

She was green, therefore worthless to 
me. In six months, it might be a different 
story. In six months, she might be very 
worth knowing. Unfortunately, it’d be too 
late then. She’d be wised-up, hard, a 
sharpshooter. 

I decided to make it a smile instead of a 
grin. I said, “No, you’re wrong. It’s two 
towns. You can find one of them on the 
map—a little northwest of the Union Sta= 
tion. That’s the Hollywood you bought a 
railroad ticket to—or was it a bus?” 

“Maybe I hitchhiked,” Miss Blue-Eyes 
snapped. “So what!” 

“It’s as good a way as any. You can’t 
buy a ticket to the other Hollywood—the 
Hollywood you read about in Polly Peek’s 
column. You do read Polly’s stuff, don’t 
you?” 

To say she admitted it would be under- 
stating the case. Actually those -blue eyes 
lit up like a pair of Juniors—spotlights to 
you. 

“Gee, yes,” she said, all glowing like. 
“Tt’s wonderful. It makes you feel you’re 
living right next door to Clark Gable and 
Lana Turner and everybody.” 

I concealed a shudder, 


“Don’t get the wrong impression,” I 


said hastily.. “This town is like a tree. The 


studios, the stars, the night spots—all the 
guff you read in Polly’s column—is only 
the visible part of the tree. It’s full of 
climbers. It’s overcrowded with hangers- 
on. Some of them hang on for years, but 
they never really become a part of the 
tree, 

“Because, sweetheart, trees get ‘their 
growth out of the ground. So does Holly- 
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wood. If you want to become a part of 
it, you’ve got to be absorbed through the 
root system. Beware of the guys who of- 
fer you a big boost up, so you can pick 
the apple of success off the top branches. 
That’s strictly a sucker proposition.” 

The blonde gulped, “ ’Scuse me!” and 
jumped to wiping the counter as the pudgy 
night manager bore down on us. 

He was making for me, not her. “Phone 
call, Mr. Devon.” 

The phone was at the end of the counter. 
I helloed into it. A voice screamed back. 
“Dixie! This is me, Polly!” 

“Sorry—out of crackers.” 

Polly Peek shrieked, “You dumb louse! 
Pull that wisecrack once more and you'll 
be out— Oh, never mind! I’ve had three 
secretaries phoning for almost an hour, try- 
ing every gin-mill on the Boulevard. This 
is important! It’s terrific! It’s front page!” 


I needed no television apparatus to pic- 
ture her at the other end of the wire, prob- 
ably in her nightgown, uncombed gray 
locks tumbling around her sunken cheeks. 
My vision included countless cigarettes, a 
dictaphone, and a special open wire to the 
syndicate offices in New York. 

I yawned. “What star punched which 
playboy’s nose in which well-known cafe 
this time?” 

She yelled back. 
fool!” 

“Murd— Who was—?” 

“T don’t know! The police don’t know! 
The body hasn’t been identified yet! That’s 
what I want you to do, Dixie.” 

My mind tried to feature Polly Peek 
getting out of bed for an unidentified 
corpse. It wasn’t her line. The column she 
wrote—or rather pasted together—was 
pure gossip. Two million people, sub- 
scribers to forty different morning news- 
papers, read the tittle-tattle. I didn’t know 
why the hell they bothered. It was nine- 
tenths publicity releases from the different 
studios, another nine percent female fashion 
notes, and only about one percent that 
could be called genuine Hollywood low- 
down. 

“You want me to go to the morgue and 
look at a stiff?” I said. 

“Not the morgue! It’s in Sandra 
Shayne’s apartment! Here, I’ve got the 
street number—I want you to hustle right 
over there!’”’ She hung up, hard. 


“Tt’s a murder, you 
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The manager was at my elbow. He 
knew my connection. He spluttered. “I—I 
thought I heard you say something about 
a morgue?” 

I nodded. “Yeah, newspaper morgue. 
Place they keep their clippings. Some 
reader in St. Cloud, Minnesota, wants to 
know who won the Oscar for the best sup- 
porting role back in thirty-seven. You 
know, Polly’s O and A department. I 
guess I’ll have to go and check it.” 

“But—you said a stiff!” 

“That’s newspaper slanguage. They call 
clippings stiffs.” I lied with elaborate un- 
concern and took my time fumbling for 
the price of my post-midnight snack. “By 
the way, who’s the new one? Miss Blue- 
Eyes?” 

“Oh. Hason, Mildred Hason.” His*in- 
terest deflated, he swung into the cashier’s 
cage to accept my financial tribute. 

I sauntered outside, dived into a-cab and 
mentioned Sandra Shayne’s address to the 
hackie. 


DIDN’T think I could #lentify the 

corpse. I’d been in Hollywood since 
the days when directors wore monocles, 
camera-men wore their caps backward, and 
cameras wore hand-cranks. I was supposed 
to know everybody, hear all, and forget 
nothing. 

I was Polly Peek’s right-hand man, the 
anonymous reporter who dug up the one 
percent of genuine news her column print- 
ed. Through me she got the spice which 
saved her grist from being just a stale re- 
hash of studio-inspired publicity. Yet I 
never cocktailed at Ciro’s, lunched at the 
Derby, or attended a premiere at Grau- 
man’s Chinese. 

In fact, I could hardly have identified 
Sandra Shayne. I knew of her only as a 
name in the column. She’d been imported 
from the New York stage and was getting a 
big build-up through the Mogul publicity 
department, but they hadn’t sprung her 
first picture on the public yet. She was a 
familiar figure in the night clubs and was 
being squired around by this or that Mogul 
leading man. All of which didn’t mean a 
damned thing to me. 

The cab stopped. There was already a 
herd of reporters in front of the building. 
I got out without any enthusiasm and 
flashed my press card at the cop on guard, 


getting, “No dice,” for an answer. I didn’t 
care. I was backing off when suddenly a 
wedge of cops shot out of the door and 
split the press pack apart. 

They were dragging a prisoner—a young 
guy, hatless, perspiring, as pale as death. 
He saw me and sobbed out: 

“Dixie! Tell my wife—mail carbon—” 

The cops heaved him bodily into the 
Black Maria. Reporters swarmed onto me. 
“Who is the mug? Come on, open up!” 

I tried to figure out whether I should 
answer. The young guy was Lowell Mock, 
a friend of mine. He belonged on the ac- 
credited list of fan mag writers, meaning 
he wrote occasional interviews with cinema 
celebs. Sometimes he confided to me the 
cold truths he couldn’t put in his sugar- 
sweet, gushy articles. 

The cop at the door saved me from hav- 
ing to answer at all. “You're Dixie Devon? 
Go on up to Four C. Lieutenant Boscane’s 
waiting for you!” 

The door of 4C stood ajar, letting forth 
enough cigar smoke to justify a fire alarm. 
The biggest, blackest cigar in the room 
fitted into the smallest face—Boscane’s. 
He was almost a midget among the herd of 
large homicide dicks, police photographers, 
deputy coroners, and specials from the 
studio. 

He steamed over. “Dammit, I said no 
report— Oh, you’re Devon? Well, come 
on. Miss Peek phoned, said you could 
identify the guy if anyone could.” 

Bless her soul. 

I squeezed in and peered at the body. It 
sprawled on its back in front of the gas- 
burning fireplace. The man was thirtyish, 
black mustached, tinged with gray at his 
temples. 

His garments consisted of a T-shirt and 
a natty pair of shorts. There were bullet 
holes in his belly. A tiny scar traced faintly 
across the left temple, and he had a gold 
tooth. 

“Where’s the clothes he came in?” I 
asked. 

“Gone. But he was dressed when he 
got shot. The slugs punched some blue 
serge particles into him.” Boscane broke 
off. “Well, do you, or don’t you?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Then get the hell out of here!” 

I hesitated. “What was young Mock 
doing—” 
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“Shut up and scram!” yelled Boscane. 

Strong hands shoved me out into the cor- 
ridor. 

To avoid the press gang in front, I by- 
passed the elevator. A ruby bulb over a 
door at the end of the corridor marked a 
fire stairs and I slipped through. 

The built-in fire stairway was a feature 
of the building’s up-to-date architecture, 
lined with walls of fireproof masonry. At 


the alley level, the exit door was steel-. 


sheathed and knobless. It was worked by 
a drop-rod that extended the door’s width. 
In the event of tenants stampeding down 
the fire exit, there’d be no fumbling for a 
knob. The sheer pressure of bodies piling 
up would depress the bar and throw the 
door open. 

I mention all this because somebody had 
thoughtfully tied two yards of black cord 
onto the drop-rod. The end of the thread 
tagged under the door and out into the 
alley. All the somebody, standing outside, 
had to do was pull that end of the cord and 
the door would fly open. 

I wondered whether Lowell Mock’s 
brain had dreamed up the device. I was 
still wondering about Mock as I scudded 
down the alley and into a cab. Mainly, I 
mulled the essential fact that Hollywood 
had made the kid dangerously bitter. 

A FEW years ago, some executive at 

Mogul had looked over the payroll of 
$1500-a-week studio writers and been af- 
flicted by a brainwave. Why, he mused, 
wouldn’t it be cheaper for the company to 
raise its own authors? Why not do as oth- 
er big companies have done for years—pick 
and choose among the current crop of col- 
lege graduates, select the most promising 
material to put under option? 

Lowell Mock had been one of those 
starry-eyed recruits, so dazzled with the 
surety of success that he’d arrived with his 
bride on his arm. Three months later, of 
course, the executive had forgotten the 
whole thing, the options had lapsed, and 
young Mock and his bride were stranded. 
He’d been picking up his rent and grocery 
money ever since by grinding out what he 
considered drivel for the fan mags. 

His address testified to his failure. He 
lived in a bungalow court, in front of which 
T now told the cab to wait. 

Louise Mock opened the door. She was 


a tiny creature in a faded dressing gown, 
her dainty feet lost in over-sized carpet 


slippers. She was incredibly pretty, in her 


gentle, little-girl way. 

“Dixie!” she gulped. “I thought Lowell 
forgot his key—” 

“He sent me. He’s been arrested, Lou- 
ise.”’ There wasn’t time to stall around, 
soften the blow. Besides, I didn’t know 
how. 

“Sandra Shayne?” she whispered. 

I felt sorrier for her than for Mock. 
Hollywood had given the kid three won- 
derful months—and then this. Lord knows, 
it’s always the wife who takes the rap. 

Their tiny income was spent mostly on 
Mock. It had to be. He needed carfare, 
decent clothes, money for lunches and 
drinks for the studio publicity men who 
arranged the interviews on which that in- 
come depended. It left nothing to buy 
Louise a new dress or to take her to lunch 
at the Derby. 

I hated to prod her with questions, but 
I had to. “What was he doing in Shayne’s 
apartment tonight?” 

She answered in a dead-tired voice. “He 
interviewed her two weeks ago. It was for 
Flicker Fan Magazine. They ordered the 
article, promised seventy-five dollars for 
it.” 

“And turned it down?” 

“No. They haven’t seen it yet. Their 
deadline—they telegraphed tonight—has to 
catch the morning airmail, or they can’t 
use it at all.” 

I was shocked. “It couldn’t take the 
guy two weeks to write one of those 
raves!” 

“The trouble is,’ Louise said, “that 
Flicker Fan was sued for libel a few years 
ago. Now they insist that every interview 
be read and okayed by the star personally.” 

A light dawned. “And Shayne wouldn’t 
okay Lowell’s stuff?” 

There was deadly weariness in Louise’s 
voice as she said, “I guess she hasn’t even 
bothered to read it. He mailed her a copy 
days ago. She—we never heard from her. 
Tonight, when the telegram came he dashed 
out to find her—to get that okay or else.” 

She moistened her lips. “He was des- 
perate, Dixie. It isn’t just the seventy-five 
dollars. Failing to meet that deadline 
means losing one of his few markets. He— 
I suppose he quarreled with her—” 
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“No.” Telling Louise the truth was like 
biting my tongue. “Some bird got knocked 
off in that apartment tonight.” 

“@h, no! Lowell didn’t—he couldn’t—” 

“Of course not. The cops are probably 
just holding him as a witness.” 

The kid was blinking back frightened 
tears, 

“He wasn’t worried about that angle,” 


I evaded. “All he said was for you to mail 


the carbon.” 

“She—Sandra Shayne okayed it?” 

“T don’t know. Sandra’s red-hot copy 
right now. Maybe for once the mag will 
break its rule.” 

Louise nodded. “All right. 
right out and mail it.” 

“You don’t have to go out. I'll take it, 
Louise.” 

She fetched the carbon copy and a manila 
envelope. Her face was queer, scarlet. 
“Dixie—this is terrible—about the stamps. 
I haven’t—I mean, Lowell took the 
money—” 

So ‘it was like that. Her man in jail, 
maybe charged with murder, and she didn’t 
even have the two-bits to buy postage to 
mail the script. 

“Yeah,” I muttered. “He mentioned it. 
I almost forgot. He slipped me this for 
you.” I opened my wallet and pulled out 
a twenty. I shoved it into her hand and 
closed her fingers over it. 

By the look on her face, I figured she 
knew—he didn’t have twenty bucks. In a 
hurry to get away before she could refuse 
the loan, I crammed the carbon copy into 
the envelope and headed for the door with- 
out saying good-by. 

Her faint voice followed. 
Dixie.” 

She was so tiny, fragile-looking in that 
faded robe, and helpless. [ couldn’t help 
it. With my hand on the doorknob, I told 
her: 

“Don’t worry. I'll handle it. Just leave 
everything to me, keed!”?-~ 

And what a promise that was! 

I realized it as I rode along in the cab. 
Must be I was going Hollywood at last— 
playing the big shot, making chin-chive that 
{ couldn’t deliver. ... 

Well, I didn’t see how I could! I was 
in a sweat of consternation by the time I 
paid off the hackie in front of Polly Peek’s 
hilltop castle. : 


Tl rush 


“Thanks, 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Elusive Exclusive 


Y ONLY chance was to work on 

the horse-faced Polly, and sell her 

a crusade in behalf of Louise. [ 

felt grim enough to dive into Polly’s $25,- 

000 swimming pool—empty, because she 

was economizing on Water bills. I hurried 

past it, crossed twin patios to reach the 
office. 

Polly Peek wasn’t wearing the night- 
gown I'd expected. She was gowned in 
two-hundred-bucks worth of negligee, had 
on enormous powderpuff mules, and a 
smile so sugary it could have frosted a cake. 

The man with her wore a dinner jacket, 
a white cummerbund instead of a waist- 
coat, and a worried look. A Doberman at 
his feet lifted a narrow head from its paws 
and watched me. 

Polly preened herself, managing to look 
like a cat that has dined on robin. Waving 
her diamond rings, she said, “You know 
Steve Lestrade, naturally.” 

I knew him. He had a nice, clean-cut, 
boyish face. He had never quite reached 
stardom, but was mildly famous as a Mogul 
leading man. They were playing him op- 
posite Sandra Shayne in her first picture, 
perhaps because they knew he wouldn’t 
try to steal the honors. In Hollywood, that 
was something. But the guy had never 
been a scene-thief or lens hog. He was 
apparently content with a modest career, 
quiet life on his ranch, and the blooded 
Dobermans he raised as a hobby. 

I wondered aloud at him. “What brings 
you here?” 

“T came. to Aunt Polly for advice,” he 
admitted. 

“Advice?” 

“T’m in a terrific dilemma, Dixie,” Les- 
trade said. “I happened to be Sandra 
Shayne’s escort tonight. I took her home— 
oh, about midnight. I didn’t go into the 
apartment, as a matter of fact. Said good 
night at the door, you know.” 

“Well?” 

“That man was killed very shortly after- 
wards. Within half an hour, to be exact. 
I happen to know the exact time was twelve 
twenty-four. I got that straight from the 
studio officials, who got it from the studio 
specials. They’re working with the cops.” 
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“Are you really in the clear on that?” 

“Absolutely. That young fellow Mock 
saw me go. At twelve fifteen. So did the 
desk clerk in the lobby.” 

“Then what are you worried about?” 

“Because he’s supposed to be in love 
with Sandra, you idiotic dimwit,” Polly 
Peek snapped. “It’s just a publicity ro- 
mance, but I’ve mentioned it in my column. 
Therefore, two milfion people believe it— 
and they also believe a man will protect the 
gir] he loves, with his life-blood, if neces- 
sary.” 

I stared. “You mean, he ought to admit 
he dood it.” 

Lestrade flushed. “No, no. But I could 
tell a gentleman’s lie: I could say that Mock 
and the clerk are wrong, I didn’t return 
with her until twelve-thirty, after the shoot- 
ing—” 

“The public would understand,” Polly 
simpered. “He had to lie—for her sake.” 

“Yes, it’s an easy out for me,” Lestrade 
said. “But, good Lord, I don’t ‘know what 
Sandra’s story will be. Maybe she didn’t 
kill the man. Maybe she’s got a perfectly 
good out. By committing myself to a gen- 
tleman’s lie, I might be making real trou- 
ble—maybe convicting her of murder.” 

“Why don’t you get together with her?” 

The Jeading man looked anguished. “Be- 
cause,”’ he moaned, “the girl’s gone. She’s 
disappeared. = 

Polly Peek was smoothing her gray 
locks. “Steve,” she ventured, “I think I 
can guarantee my readers will think none 
the worse of you for your silence.” 

“What silence?” I asked. 

“Don’t be a moron, Dixon. It’s perfect- 
ly obvious Steve mustn’t say one word 
until Sandra is found and has told her 


story. Only in that way can he defend the ~ 


poor, unfortunate, misguided girl.” 

I blinked at her. With her right hand— 
me—she was trying to crack the case wide 
open. With her left hand—Lestrade—she 
was trying to cover it up. 

“That means avoiding the police,” Les- 
trade said. “I—I'‘ve got a little cabin up in 
the hills. I could just go there—and say I 
hadn’t Seen a newspaper or turned on the 
radio.” 

Polly beamed. “Excellent, excellent.” 

“Come, Tiger.” He stood. “Thanks, 
thanks millions. You’ve been a real friend, 
Aunt Polly. I won’t forget it.” 
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She tagged along to the door, as solici- 
tous as a cow with a day-old calf. I opened 
the desk, hunted for airmail stamps and 
found some. 

As she turned back, I said, “Are you 
losing your grip? The guy’s weeping on 
your shoulder for just one reason. He 
thinks he’ll needa good press in the morn- 
ing. He thinks asking your advice will 
swing the column to his side. If he needed 
advice—hell, the studio has a staff of high- 
priced lawyers.” 

She glared. ‘‘Never mind. Who was it?” 

“The corpse? I couldn't help them 
there.” 

“Of course not, Dixie. You’re not paid 
by the police department. But you're paid 
by me, and you can tell me.” 

“The guy was a stranger,” I said. 

Polly Peek shook her gray locks at me. 
“You don’t know? Well, for pity’s sakes, * 
find out! Don’t just stand here, you jerk! 
Get busy!” 

“Be reasonable,” I said. “A thousand 
cops are trying to find out. Every dick on 
the Mogul payroll is sniffing the trail. 
They’ve got the fingerprints, the clues, the 
whole case. I can’t compete—" 

“You've got to compete!” she shrieked. 
“Have you forgotten there’s a war on?” 

“IT don’t see what the hell that’s got to 
do with this!” 

“Tt’s everything. .. . The Korea news is 
crowding my column out of a lot of pa- 
pers. My contract with the syndicate comes 
up for renewal next week. I’ve absolutely 
got to have a red-hot, inside, absolutely ex- 
clusive scoop or I won’t get a bonus for 
signing that contract!” Polly paused and 
then added, “And the only thing I’ve got 
so far is Steve’s cabin—” 

“You'd print that?” I gasped. 

Well, that’s Hollywood. But it settled 
something in my mind. I wasn’t going to 
sell her the idea of backing Louise and 
Lowell Mock, as a sure-fire sentimental bet. 

Polly was smart enough to sense the val- 
ue of sentiment in her column. Right now, 
though, she wanted blood, red blood. I 


"wasn’t giving her the chance to crucify lit- 


tle Louise to get it. 

“Damn it, Dixon, you’ve simply got to 
find out who that corpse is!” She paced 
the floor, the negligee swishing angrily, 
“And find Sandra Shayne, too, while 
you're about it!” 
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IT WAS stuck—but good. My usual meth- 
ods simply wouldn’t work. Normally, 
even at this hour, I could have jumped to 
a phone and wrung backerous informa- 
tion out of my contacts. 

But here everything centered on the miss- 
ing Sandra Shayne, who wasn’t éven Hol- 
lywood. She was New York. Her begin- 
nings were Broadway. 

What I needed was some lead to Sandra 
Shayne’s past. I flung out of Polly’s office 
into the file-room. Enormous, almost ceil- 
ing-high filing cabinets contained the es- 
sential facts en almost everybody who 
counted in the town. One of Polly’s four 
secretaries had a full-time job keeping the 
clippings up to date—and picking out the 
answers for readers who wanted to know 
Cary Grant’s real name, birthplace, pet su- 
perstitution, and favorite breakfast food. 

I jerked out Sandra Shayne’s dossier. 
Glossy pictures of the gal were in it, pub- 
licity write-up, New York stage reviews, a 
human interest memo from the studio—but 
nothing I could use. 

Suddenly I thought—the carbon copy 
in my pocket. I took a shot at it, reading 
as fast as my eyes could sprint over the 
pages. It was the usual Cinderella story. 
It could have been a good, simple, human 
interest yarn. It wasn’t. It stank. It stank 
because Lowell Mock hated writing it, de- 
liberately gooeyed it up with phony glam- 
our he knew wasn’t there. Or maybe it was 
there, and he couldn’t see it. 

My eye lit on one line, stopped, and I 
dug deep for the meaning. It seemed this 
wasn’t Sandra Shayne’s first trip to Hol- 
lywood. She’d been here once before, as an 
“upperflight danseuse in an international 
troupe.” 

I could see the leer on Mock’s lips as he 
wrote the line. I knew damned well it 
wasn’t so, for if the girl ever had been a 
danseuse the studio would have exploited 
the fact. Mock was hinting at something, 
taking a sly dig at a situation he daren’t 
expose openly. 

For a bewildered instant, I fumbled for 
his hidden meaning. Upperflight. .. . Up- 
perflight ... Why, hell, he meant upstairs! 
Dancing upstairs in an international troupe 
.... Great slithering pythons! Sandra 
Shayne had been a taxi-dancer at Joe Hy- 
lai’s All-Nations Club! 

Two minutes later, I was at the wheel of 


Polly Peek’s station wagon, boiling toward 
the beer-and-burlesque sector of L.A. Pres- 
ently. I parked, dived around a corner, 
pushed my way past a Brass Buttons who 
was both doorman and barker for the joint. 

Multi-colored lights tried to make the 
dreary stairs inviting, but invitation stopped 
at the top—you had to buy tickets to get in. 
I took five bucks worth. 

Down at the end of the floor, a band 
brayed out music on the installment plan— 
a minute a dance. The patrons were ship’s 
cooks, seamen off the South American 
boats, a sprinkling of swing-shift defense- 


plant workers, and the casual, tramp labor 


which haunts the Drag between jobs. 

Six hostesses hit me at once I waved 
off five—all but the hard-featured redhead 
who looked as if she’d been around the place 
longest. I shoved a glossy photo of Sandra 
Shayne at her. “Remember her?” 

She took one look. “No.”” She took 
another look. “Why—it’s Gladys Kersmig! 
Only she’s changed, wearing her hair dif- 
ferent. Her eyelashes are longer—” 


I ripped off a wad of tickets, pushed them ~ 


into the red-headed hostess’s palm. 

“She used to work here?” 

“Yeah. That was three years ago. She 
was just a kid, too young for this racket.” 

More tickets. 

“Remember where she lived then?” 

Loyalty to the departed Gladys Kersmig 
fought with the yen for ‘tickets. “She 
—she stayed at the Regal Palms.” 

I paid off for that. “There might have 
been a guy. Around thirty, easy on the 
eyes, but had a small scar on his temple—” 


GUPHES LY a narrow hand, but steely 
as a grappling hook, clamped onto m 
shoulder. The man swung me half-around, 
then chewed at the hostess through his nico- 
tine-stained teeth: “Beat it, Red!” 

“Y-yes, Mr. Hylai!” She quivered into 
flight. 

Hylai’s face was angular and pallid. Ob- 
viously he knew the famed California sun 
only by hearsay. The man was as blood- 
less as a termite. - 

To me he said, “Come on, gumshoe. In- 
to my office.” 

I noted two burly bouncers converging 
from each side. The prospect of bei 
slugged, robbed, and tossed into the ba 
alley didn’t appeal. 
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I trailed Hylai into the office. So did the 
bouncers. I was far from sure Hylai hadn’t 
been using the unidentified murder victim 
in an effort to blackmail Sandra Shayne. 
Maybe she had just grabbed a gun and shot 
her tormentor, not realizing he was mere- 
ly the front man for the extortion racket. 

The taxi-dance king’ interrupted my 
thoughts. “Now, wise-guy, what’s your 
game?” 

I produced the picture, slid it, face up, 
onto his desk, praying he wouldn’t turn it 
over and see the Mogul Films rubber- 
stamping on the back. “I’m looking for this 
girl.” 

His face told nothing. It was as cold and 
pallid as if embalming fluid ran in the guy’s 
veins. 

“Gladys Kersmig,” I said. “You must 
remember her. She worked here once.” 

“That was years ago. What do you want 
of her now?” 

“She inherited a little money from an 
uncle,” I said glibly. “I’m trying to trace 
her whereabouts. The law requires a search 
be made.” 

Hylai grunted. “You damned near cost 
yourself a hospital bill, snooper. Next time, 
come to me with your questions. Don’t 
ever again try bribing the girls behind my 
back.” 

I was relieved. It sounded like I’d got- 
ten away with it. 

His desk phone rang. He picked it up 
and said, “Hello? Who? I don’t know 
any—-” His eyes bulged. “She’s Gladys— 
why—by the—” 

The bouncers crowded closer, their bel- 
lies fairly brushing me.. I didn’t know who 
was at the other end of the wire, giving 
Hylai the tip-off. I didn’t stop to find out. 
The moment of surprise was mine to grab. 
I reared back and shot out both elbows. 
The bouncers gasped apart, opening a path 
to the door. 

I eeled through the opening. 

The pound of pursuing feet came to my 
ears as I raced across the dance floor. There 
was no time to cut for the head of the stairs, 
I simply. grasped the stair rail, vaulted 
through paper decorations, and crash-land- 
ed halfway down the steps. The door-man 
barker whirled, spread out his arms to grab 


me, 
I plunged frantically, jumped at him feet 
first. He went down. go did I. I jumped 
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up, skinned for dear life around the corner 
and into Polly Peek’s station wagon. 

The Regal Palms wasn’t regal, nor had 
it any palms in front of its dingy exterior. 
It catered on a weekly basis, to the bur- 
lesque and taxi-dancer population of the 
neighborhood. Scarcely better than the 
transient flops where a man could bed 
down for 35c a hight, it nonetheless had a 
shabby theatrical air. A bulletin board in 
the lobby carried carnival and jive-band 
help-wanted ads. 

To the doddering night clerk I snapped, 
“Miss Kersmig ?” 

“Yeah?” he responded. 

It was half hunch, half shrewd reasoning 
on my part. Because airports, buses, and 
railroads would be watched, Sandra Shayne 
had to hole up somewhere. There aren't 
many places where a woman can take ref- 
uge, after midnight, without creating com- 
ment. The Regal Palms, since she was al- 
ready known there under a different name, 
would have seemed as safe a spot as any. 


I waved the manila envelope. “This is 
for her—important—urgent. She’s got to 
sign for it.” 

“Go on 


“Three-twelve,” the clerk said. 
u ra 

I thought that was the way they ran the 
place—free and easy. It didn’t occur to me 
she might have left instructions to send up 
an expected caller. She might have been 
waiting for somebody. 

My knuckles shook the door. It opened, 
and Sandra Shayne looked out. She wasn’t 
the beauty that the magic of make-up, cam- 
era, highlights, and shadows made her out 
to be, but she was Sandra Shayne, nee Ker- 
smig, beyond doubt. 

I grinned. “Hullo, Gladys.” 

Her coppery brunette head jerked back. 
“No! There’s some mistake!” 

I had my foot in the doorway, my shoul- 
der shoved against the panel. “You're 
darned right there’s some mistake,” I said. 
“Lowell Mock’s arrest is it. You're not 
going to leave him holding the rap for your 
murder.” 

Sandra Shayne shrank steps back into 
her room. “My murder? I didn’t kill Bag- 
gett! Who says I did?” 

Baggett. She meant the unidentified 
corpse. I stared at her, the name stirring 
some lost chord in the depths-of my brain, 

“Who the devil was—” 
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Clunk! From behind the opened door 
it came. Somebody standing there slammed 
onto me—and tl roof came down. Call me 
a sucker, sure! But how could I guess she 
wasn’t playing a lone hand? 


CHAPTER THREE 


Name Me a Name 


OWN, down, down, I went, with . 
bubbles bursting in my ears. I saw 


a lightning flash and then nothing. 
After awhile—minutes, it must have been— 
it began to rain. The big raindrops pellet- 
ed onto my face. 

The drops came from a water-soaked 
towel being lifted from my forehead. An 
angel’s face smiled encouragingly at me. 

I damn near passed out again from 
shock. The face was Louise’s. Louise 
Mock! The scared doll-wife! 

“What—what the—how did you—” 

“T thought Sandra might just possibly 
come back here to hide,” she said. 

“You knew about her?” 

She nodded. “I knew. It was when Low- 
ell lost his job, our first year in Hollywood. 
We were dead broke. I answered a,help- 
wanted ad—for dancing instructresses.” 

“The All-Nation Club?” I gasped. 

“T worked there for a few weeks. At the 
same time Gladys—Sandra Shayne—did.” 

I tried to picture Louise—shy,, dainty 
little Louise—in the tawdry hostess line of 
a dime-a-dance spot. It helped me under- 
stand Mock’s gnawing hatred of the tinsel 
glamor of the industry. : 

“After you left, Dixie,” she went on, “T 
hurried to police headquarters. They let 
me have a few minutes alone with Lowell.” 

“Yeah,” I said sourly: “Yeah, just you 
and him and a hidden dictograph in the 
room.” 

She flushed. “Do you think they—” 

I was sure of it. “What'd he tell you?” 

“He didn’t kill that man. He walked the 
street in front of the apartment building 
until twelve-ten when Sandra and Steve 
Lestrade returned. He waited another five 
minutes for Lestrade to leave. 

“He was watching the time, because he 
had to catch the one a.m. mail collection, or 
else go all the way to the Burbank airport. 
When Lestrade left, he slipped into the lob- 
by, waited for the clerk to turn his back, 
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and ran upstairs. He found the door un- 
locked and the man lying there dead. 

She hesitated. “He—he didn’t call ‘the 
police. He started hunting for Sandra 
Shayne. He wanted to get that article 
okayed by her before the police took her 
away. .. 

It sounded thin, but he needed the sev- 
enty-five bucks. What worried me more 
was the time angle. 

“He must have been in there by twelve 
twenty-four!” I flashed at her. ““How’d the 
cops fix that?” 

Some tenant had heard the shots, she ex- 
plained. “They don’t know who. People 
who live in buildings like that don’t want 
to be dragged into court as witnesses! But 
whoever called said he’d just heard the 
shots.” 

“Didn’t the cant go through the switch- 
board?” 

“Neo. Most = the phones in the building 
are private lines. You know, big shots with 
‘unlisted phone numbers.” 

It was no good. It allowed no time for 
Sandra—or anyone else except Mock-—to 
strip the outer clothes off the corpse. ; 

“Louise! Does ‘Baggett’ mean anything 
to rou?” 

She shook her head. Her mind was on 
other things. She tried to tell me she’d 
come here instead of telling the cops be- 
cause of that damned twenty-dollar bill! 
She'd thought Lowell must be mixed up in 
it someway, to have that much on him. 

I wasn’t listening to her. Baggett! I'd 
heard the name, but where? 

I drove Louise Mock to her apartment, 
then headed the station wagon for its home. 
To a grim-faced Polly Peek, I reported that 
Sandra Shayne had slipped through my fin- 
gers, but at least I had the name of the 
murtler victim. 

“Baggett?” the old girl gasped, and we 
ran practically a dead heat to the file room. 

It wasn’t there. The thing that had 
slipped my mind was so trifling it had es- 
caped the filing secretary’s eye at the time 
—if it had ever been in print at all. 

Which left just one possibility. I glanced 
regretfully at my strapwatch—tt said three- 
thirty—and grimly started killing beautiful 
friendships by telephoning my contacts to 
find out whether they remembered. Seven- 
teen voices in a row cursed me for a grace- 
less dog, three didn’t answer at all, and the 
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sleepy twenty-first growled back crossly: 

“Jay Baggett? He’s dead!” 

T gulped. “You heard the news already?” 

“Already? Good Lord, Dixie, it hap- 
pened eight-nine years ago. That can’t be 
news even in Polly’s stinking column.” 

She was at my elbow. “What'd he say, 
Dixon! cee 

“He says your column ain’t perfumed. 
Go on, fella.” 

The voice said, “Jay Bagestt: Canadian. 
He done the Dutch. Put a shotgun be- 
tween his teeth and his big toe on the trig- 
ger.” 

I was remembering it now. “I owe you a 
case of scotch, pal.” [hung up and turned 
to Polly. “That was Ed Fine, prop man at 
Mogul. Jay Baggett was a Canadian ex- 
tra who committed suicide some eight-nine 
years ago.” 

“Not on your expense account!’’ she 
screamed. “No nine-year-old corpse is 
worth a pint of scotch to me. 

I was in deep thought. I said, “You 
can’t do it. Louise can’t, because Sandra 
Shayne knows her. It’s a job for a com- 
plete outsider.” 

I remembered one. I dialed, got Sarra’s 
and asked for Mildred Hason. “How 
‘would you like,” I purred, “to go on a per- 
sonally escorted tour of Hollywood high 
life with the famous Polly Peek?” 

She would love to. 

“Dixie,” the old girl shrilled, 
nuts!” 

I grinned. “It’s the scoop of the cen- 
tury. Hollywood Kill Solved By Lady Col- 
umnist, or Polly Peeks at Perilous Perfidy 


“you're 


in Person, I’m dumping it in your lap—or 


your reasonable-facsimile-therof.” 


sipleetagie she sprinted for an ermine 
wrap. I tooled the station wagon to 
Sarra’s front entrance. The blonde wait- 
ress shivered in the doorway, obviously 
thinking dark second thoughts about the 
matter. Her hesitation resolved into elation 
as she saw La Peek’s horsy face at’ the sta- 
tion-wagon window. 

I swung north through the Pass, then 
west through the valley, meanwhile giving 


Mildred Hason an action sketch of the | 


happenings to date. The time schedule as 
recorded by Mock. His discovery of the 
body, and my discovery of the cord device 
on the fire exit door, Shandra Shayne’s 


flight, discovery, and renewed flight. And 
the identity of the murdered man. 

I was wondering whether Mildred Ha- 
son’s mind, uncomplicated by Hollywood 
relationships, would conjure up the same 
answer that was vexing my brain cells. 

It didn’t work that way. She gulped. 
“TI don’t see what a nine-year-old corpse 
can have to do with it!” 

“You don’t know the circumstances, kid. 
Jay Baggett was a penniless extra who'd 
been kicked out of his room and had holed 
up secretly in an old warehouse on the Mo- 
gul lot. That’s why Ed’ Pine remembers 
the case. He found. the body there. The 
point is Baggett had a roommate in similar 
plight. The roomie’s name was Sam Less- 
inghope. As a result of the tragedy, the 
studio executives took notice of him, some- 


thing they probably wouldn’t otherwise 


have done. He was screen-tested and 
signed up—under the stage name of Steve 
Lestrade.” 

Polly Peek erupted. 
Dixie!” 

“You should read your own column,” I 
said. “Some inquiring reader wrote in for 
Lestrade’s real name, age, and matrimonial 
batting average within—oh—the last two 
weeks.” 

She sniffed. “The question-and-an- 
swer department is a mere secretarial chore. 
I don’t bother my head with it. After all, 
practically every star in the business is op- 
erating under a professional alias. Not 
many people have names that are short 
enough, snappy enough, and _alliterative 
enough to look well in electric lights.” 

“Sure,” I said. “Mock calls himself 
Louise Lowell. Gladys Kersmig becomes 
Sandra Shayne. Sam Lessinghope comes 
out of his cocoon ‘as Steve Lestrade. Polly 
Peek is—” 

“Shut up!” she shouted. 

“Polly Peek is the exception,” I yielded, 
“but I make up for it by being anonymous 
—Mr. Nobody to your two-million read- 
ers, 

The old girl shot a look through the win- 
dow. We were grinding out of the valley 
into the hills. 

“Dixie!” she protested. “You're nuts! 
I know where‘you’re heading, and you’re 
dead wrong. Steve Lestrade -was out of 
that building a good nine minutes before 
the shooting—” 


“Great heavens, 


Se 
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“Be reasonable” I said. “You ought to 
have sense enough to realize who slugged 
me in that~ hotel room—the one person 
she’d have there who would be likely to 
help her.” 

SSSeVE fe 

“You're cooking. Now, where'd he take 
Bee when the hotel got too hot for a hide- 
out?” 


“His cabin?” the old girl gulped. “We're. 


going after her, then?” 

A sideroad opened ahead. I swung onto 
it, then switched off the motor. In the dead, 
pre-dawn silence, the perking of a motor 
could be heard a long ways. I reached into 
the glove compartment, lifted out a gun, 
pushed it into my pocket. 

“Yeah, we're going after her,” I said. 
“And bringing her back alive, with a little 
luck.” : 

We started climbing, Polly Peek cursing 
as the loose sand worked inside her mules. 
It gave me an idea. In the darkness under 
the trees, I struck a match to make out the 
freshly printed tire tracks in the little-used 
road. The tracks were double. Two cars 
had gone this way. 

That shook me. I didn’t feel so damned 
smart about the two women I had in tow. 
Maybe little Lieutenant Boscane would 
have made better company after all. 

“You two wait—”’ 

I hurried ahead. Some preliminary 
scouting was in order. A hundred yards 
on and up, I found the denser shadow made 
by a sedan parked at the bottom of Steve 
Lestrade’s cabin lot. I risked another 
match. A glimpse of the ownership cer- 
tificate warned me—the setup was a time- 
bomb on a quick-action fuse. The sedan 
belonged to Joe Hylai! 

Twin impulses tore at me. One was to 
get the two women out of this, and the po- 
lice in. The other was full-steam-ahead and 
damn the torpedoes. 

I heard a yell, a growl, and then a wild 
clatter of racing feet. The significance of 
the sound turned my blood cold. I jerked 
the gun out and ran into the yard. 

Against the slightly lighter sky, I saw a 
running figtire overtaken and brought down 
by a hurtling shape that seemed merely a 
darker segment of the night itseli—except 
for the flash of fire-pitted eyes. 

A frantic, inhuman scream began—and 
ended with horrible abruptness. 
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I LEAPED toward the spot, the gun 
ready in my hand. Those -fiery eyes 
flashed up at me. The gun jolted my palm 
twice. 

I struck a third match. The.Doberman 
was dead. So was Joe Hylai. The animal 
had scooped out most of his throat in one 
fierce-fanged thrust. 

Suddenly the earth gave an extra tilt un- 
der my feet—or else I’d reached the hilltop, 
where the light was better than down under 
the trees. I could pick out the white flash 
of an advancing, cummerbund-wound fig- 
ure. 

“Steve?” I blurted. “It’s me—Dixie!” 

He rayed on a flashlight with one hand, 
with the other pushed a gun into the cum- 
merbund. He looked at the corpses and 
said, “You—you killed poor Tiger.” 

“Tiger was quite a killer himself,” I said, 

inting. 

- “The poor devil only did his duty. Do- 
bermans are the real police dogs, you know. 
I’ve been breeding them for that purpose 
and for war plant jobs—protection against 
sabotage. That man came here as an inter- 
loper. He sneaked up on the place and 
tried to peep in the window.”’ 

My nerves quivered. I’d almost tried the 
same stunt. . 

“So you set the dog on him?” I asked. 

“T didn’t have to. A window was ‘open. 
Tiger sailed straight through it.” He stared 
at Hylai. “I wonder who he is—was.” 

IT said, “Call Sandra out. She can iden- 
tify him.” 

“Sandra—how the devil did you guess 
she’s here?” 

“That’s easy. You’re trying to protect 
her, aren’t you?” 

“Ves, of course, but—” 

“And you couldn’t leave her at the Regal 
Palms, the first place a rat like Hylai’d 
think of looking.” 

“No-o.” He turned, listening sharply. 
The gray dawn had lightened enough to re- 
veal two figures hastening from the road. I 
marveled briefly at Polly Peek’s hardihood 
in coming on, after the shooting started. 
She hadn’t always been a glamor colum- 
nist, of course, At one time, she’d really 
been a working reporter. 

“Aunt Polly!” Lestrade exclaimed. “But 
who—” He was staring at Mildred Ha- 
so 


n. 
He was off-balance. I reached, jerked 
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the flashlight out of his hand. I flooded it 
into his face and cried, “Mildred! Is he 
your brother?” 

The blonde waitress reacted in a perfect- 
ly convincing mannér because she wasn’t 
acting. As surprised as Lestrade himself, 
she blurted, “My brother! No, of course 
not—” 

“That’s it, Lestrade,” I said swiftly. 
“That’s the answer. She’s Mildred Lessing- 
hope. She’s Sam Lessinghope’s kid sister.” 

He floundered in amazement. “You're 
lying! Damn you, Sam had no sister—no 
family of any kind—” He stopped, with 
his foot in things so deep now he couldn’t 
pull out. - 

The dawn turned another degree lighter, 
giving a glimpse of Sandra Shayne slipping 


from the cabin toward us. I wanted her to 


hear. I made it good and loud. 

“Why do you speak of him in the third 
person?” I asked. 

When he didn’t answer, I said, “It’s be- 
causé Sam Lessinghope committed suicide 
eight or nine years ago. You're the Cana- 
dian, Jay Baggett. You traded identities 
with a dead man, Lestrade.” 

He snapped out of his speechless coma. 
He started fighting back—like a hooked fish 
testing the strength of the line. 

“T—why should I?” 

“Becausey”’ I said, “like all aliens in the 
industry, you had only a temporary visa— 
a six-month permit. Without a job, you 
couldn’t renew it. You borrowed Sam Les- 
singhope’s name, because with it went his 
American citizenship and the privilege of 
staying in Hollywood indefinitely, which 
you needed badly.” 

Polly Peek gulped. 

“Tt was illegal,” I went on. “At any mo- 
ment, you were liable to be arrested—and 
deported. And with such an offense on your 
record, you’d probably never be allowed 
to re-enter the- States. You got away with 
it in the first place because both you and the 
real Lessinghope were so utterly unknown. 
And in the second place, because with suc- 
cess you very cleverly changed your name 
to Lestrade. 

“Tt explains your very private, private 
life. For years, under that cloud, you laid 
as low as an actor could. But eventually, of 
course, you got careless. You took a 
chance by sharing the limelight with San- 


dra Shayne. 


Dale Clark 


as Se inevitable happened. The movie 
fans began to get interested in you as 
a personality. Some autograph-collecting 
schoolgirl wrote in for the faets. Polly 
Peek printed your assumed—supposedly 
real—name, for two million people to read.” 

I was making a long speech. 

“One of those readers was the Baggett 
you murdered tonight—a distant, black- 
sheep relative of yours. He knew you 
weren’t Sam Lessinghope. He smelled a 
chance to blackmail you. 

“His difficulty was to make a safe con- 
tact. The studio was out, because he couldn’t 
get inside. The mail was out becaus® pri+ 
vate secretaries open mail and answer 
phones, too. He dared not tackle you at 
your own home, surrounded by those mur- 
derous mutts you raise as a ‘hobby.’ He 
hit on Sandra Shayne’s apartment as the 
answer. 

“On some pretext or other, maybe just 
walking in, he found. a chance to fix a 
thread gimmick to the fire exit door. To- 
night he used it, hid in the stair well, and 
nailed you as you and Sandra unlocked the 
apartment. - 

“T don’t know what he said. Probably 
it was, ‘Remember me? I’m Such-and-So 
Baggett.’ It was enough to tip you off. You 
saw your chances—to be bled white by the 
guy, or to shut him up. You shut him up, 
with a gun you must have been carrying 
all those years for just such an emergen- 
¢ ” 


Lestrade’s face was rigid and ghastly. I 
peered at Sandra Shayne, found her almost 
as pale. “But you, sweetheart! What. per- 
suaded you to run interference?” 

“T had to,” she said. ‘“He—he called 
Abe Malroon, our producer, on the phone. 
Malroon said Mogul couldn’t have us 
mixed up in a killing. He said the studio 
would fix things—”’ 

“Sweetheart, did you talk to Malroon 
yourself?” 

She shook her head. I said, ‘You fell 
for the oldest gag in the books. Lestrade 
made no such call. He faked it, with a fin- 
ger on the phone’s cradle bar.” 

I could see how she’d fallen fog the gag. 
She was new, making her first picture, 
anxious not to get in bad with the studio 
bosses. She had played along, believing that 
was what they wanted. 

It all added up. “You were the fall girl, 
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since it happened right in your apartment. 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, yes. Every move points that way. 
Let’s see what your pal Lestrade did. He 
stripped the body, so it couldn’t be identi- 
fied and connected with him—he hoped. 
Then he left by the front lobby, giving him- 
self an out. Meanwhile you smuggled the 
dead man’s clothes out by way of the fire 
exit. And what did Mr. Louse Lestrade 


do? He ran to a paygphone, called the cops, - 


and sold you down the river by timing the 
shots at 12:24. When, in a soundproof 
modern building, the shots weren’t heard 
by any of the other tenants.” 

Polly said, “That was cutting it close.” 

“He had to cut it close. Modern medical 
science can figure the time of death close, 
too. A call put through half an hour later 
wouldn't have been convincing. Besides, 
sweetheart, he had to drive you to the Re- 
gal Palms right away. And then rush to 
Polly Peek and pose as your would-be pro- 
tector. Do you know why?” 

She didn’t. 

“That build-up gave him an excuse to 
duck the cops a few more hours. He had 
other things to do. He had to bring you 
here. And he had to put through a phone 
call that would bring Joe Hylai here, too.” 

Sandra Shayne stared. 

I said, “He was going to sell it to the 
cops this way—that you knew of this cab- 
in, that you induced Hylai to bring you 
here, that, unknown to you, he and the dog 
were already here—and that the murder- 
ous mutt killed you both.” 

She gasped, “He wouldn’t—no—I don’t 
believe—”’ 

“Vou little fool! Don’t you realize you 
were the one witness who could pin it on 


him? That you’d have to, when the cops 
caught up? That you’d be bound to when 
you found that phone call to your producer 
was a fake?” 

I was cooking with high pressure. She 
began to believe. She said, “Well, I'll call 
Abie and ask.” 

From the tail of my eye, I saw Lestrade’s 
hand doing a dive at his cummerbund. I 
whirled. I was too late. 

The shot came just at sunrise. It roared 
from the sack sleeve of Polly Peek’s ermine 
wrap. The old war horse had been clutch- 
ing a .45 automatic every step of the way. 
She’d been holding it on Lestrade every in- 
stant of the time, a little to the left of his 
middle. 

“Dammit, Dixon,” she snarled, “never 
turn your back on a man when you call him 
a killer. You might be right, you know.” 

I didn’t tell her I’d only half-turned my 
back, in the secret hope he’d risk just such 
a damned fool play, that my gun had been 
in my hand, too. 

I whipped out Mock’s carbon copy and 
said to Sandra Shayne, “You'll have to 
okay this, and why didn’t you before now?” 

She looked. “Why, I did. I turned it in 
to the publicity department.” 

And some guy in the department had 


. shelved it, forgotten the whole thing. I 


wondered if it was still possible to catch the 
airmail. I decided it wasn’t. 

Polly Peek is still wondering how-come 
her phone tolls to New York ran $50.00 
over the average last month. If she reads 
this, she’ll know. It was because I had 
to read that damned rave over the trans- 
continental wire. But who else would sell 
her murder scoop for fifty bucks and a case 
of scotch? 


THE END 


Answering the call of a frantic woman 
who said some “wife beating” was going 
on, Atlanta police found a woman belabor- 
ing her husband with a pistol. She looked 
up at the officers and explained: “TI 
couldn’t stand it any longer.” 


> ¢ ¢ 


A St. Louis cab driver was asked by a 
passenger: “You ever been held up be- 
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fore?” The taxi driver replied in the nega- 
tive. The passenger remarked, “You are 
now,” and took $10 from the surprised 
cabman at the point of a gun. 
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Sentenced to five years in Harrogate, 
England, for strangling his wife, the pris- 
oner said she nagged him as he was trying 
to read the Bible. 16 Os 
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Frederick C. Davis 


(Continued from page 40) 
ready put my reports into your hands and 
all hell was beginning to bust loose. 

You see, Mr. Special Prosecutor, I fig- 
ured that if a smart crowd of crooks could 
dispose of a body in a river, I could too, 
especially my own. 

One thing more before closing. The news 
of my “death” had unexpected results in an 
unexpected quarter. It had the effect, your 
daughter told me, of sending my employer, 
Miss Troy, off into fits of hysterical self- 
denunciations. She seemed somehow to feel 
it was all her fault. Upon my return she 
greeted me in a way indicating that a great 
change had occurred in her attitude toward 
me and the private detecting business. 

If you don’t mind my closing on a per- 
sonal note, Mrs. Danvers and I would be 
delighted to have you and your daughter 
to dinner some night, just as soon as Mrs. 
Danvers learns to cook. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay Danvers 
Manager 
Troy Detective Agency. 
THE END 


Coretta Slavska 
(Continued from page 88) 

and looked at his wife. “She’s pretty care- 
less with pins. She stuck me, too, last night. 
Don’t know if the pin had tetanus germs on 
it—but it wouldn’t matter. In the Army 
we're immunized against tetanus. Our 
shots are good for at least four years. So 
I guess I’m O. K. I felt rotten this morn- 
ing, but the feeling were off.” 

“You're okay,” said the doctor. 
lucky you're full of anti-toxin.’ 

Sam looked at his wife again. He filled 
his eyes with her shapely face, her full lips 
and soft brow n hair that he knew he’d never 
touch again. “I was going to tell her to” 
divorce me,” he said slowly and almost with 
wonder. “What good would I be to a 
gorgeous woman like that—me with a bad 
heart. And when I saw the set-up she had 
in that apartment—I knew I’d have to fade 
out of the picture—and fast. So she would 
have had her freedom. I guess she wanted 
it badly!” 

“She’s free now,” said the doctor. 
bent over and closed Dena’s eyes, 
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Ready for the Rackets 


(Continued from page 8) 


He agreed to deliver the check himself to the 
address given by the young man. 

When he arrived at the rooming house, the 
young man was not in. Questioning the landlady, 
the pastor learned that her tenant did, indeed, 
owe a week’s rent, and that he had gone out to 
get a check cashed. That bothered the pastor. If 
the young man had already cashed his weekly 
check before going to the athletic club, where 
would he have gotten another on Saturday after- 
noon? 

Checking by phone with several other ministers 
in the area, he learned that three others had been 
approached with a similar story, but a different 
name. He’d received fifteen dollars at one place, 
five at another, and so on. 

The pastor’s prayer on Sunday morning was: 
“Dear Lord, please help the unfortunate young 
men who go about obtaining money under false 
pretences, that they may be guided in the ways 
of religious living. Amen.” 


Paul V. Waddell 
Seattle, Washington. 


Phony Feds 


Dear Sir: 

Maybe you wouldn’t have fallen for it, but I 
was busy that day, and the situation was made 
to order for my little gas station. 

I had just put five gallons of gasoline into a 
sedan, and the man gave me a fifty-dollar bill. He 
looked nervous all the while he held it out. I took 
the bill and gave him change, 

Soon after that, two men drew up in a car, 
flashed a badge and looked the place over. 

“This is the F. B. I., son,” one of them said. 
“We're after a tall, dark man, wearing a light top- 
coat and driving a black sedan. One of our spot- 
ters saw him come in here. Did you change any 
money for him?” 

I remembered the incident and told them about 
the suspicious way the guy had acted. 

“Let’s see that fifty.” 

I hurried in and opened the register. One of 
them examined the bill with a magnifying glass 
and nodded quickly, putting the bill in an envelope. 
“Tt’s phony, all right, but his goose is cooked. 
We'll have him back here within an hour. Think 
you can identify him?” 

I assured them I could, and they left, Five 
minutes later, it dawned on me that I hadn't even 
taken a license number—not that it would do me 
any good. It was the old G-man caper, and I went 
down for better than forty-eight bucks—besides 
giving them gas to lam out of town. 


M. Poe 
Portland, Oregon 


Pigs In a Poke 


Dear Sir: : 
My neighbor is the mother of a nineteen-year- 
old boy who is fighting in Korea. Several weeks 
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ago, she received a long-distance phone call from 
a man in New York. He told her that he was 
connected with a freight company and was hold- 
ing in his yard a large package of valuable furs, 
satins and trinkets which her son had bought in 
Japan and shipped to New York. 

He said that her son had written him that the 
package was being shipped and asked that it be 
forwarded on to his mother. Not knowing what 
the duty on the package would amount to, the 
boy had asked the shipper to add it to the freight 
charges and get the entire amount from _ his 
mother. Therefore, if she would send him $29.95, 
he would ship the valuable package on to her. 

My neighbor hesitated. The man went on 
hastily, saying that the quicker she acted, the bet- 
ter, because storage charges of 75c a day were 
piling up on the package. If she would wire him 
the money now, however, he would ship the pack- 
age to her directly and thus save on storage. 
Rather than lose the things which she thought 
her son had bought, the woman sent the money— 
which she could ill afford. She never received the 
package, and when she called New York she 
learned there was no freight company by the 
name the man had given her. She later discovered 
that her son had never been in Japan. 

The strangest thing about the incident was that 
the man evidently knew the boy’s serial number 
and company. How he got this information is a 
mystery, but he must have his methods—and be 
planning to use them on the parents of other 
servicemen. 

O. S. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Count Not Your Chickens .. . 


Dear Sir: 

Several years ago, my teen-aged son-was very 
interested in raising chickens. He saw an ad in 
the newspaper, offering baby chickens in lots 
of one hundred at greatly reduced prices. It had 
been placed by a minister. 

Not having enough money for a hundred, he 
wrote and asked if he could buy fifty, as he 
was just a high-school student and that was all 
he could afford. The minister sent him a very nice 
letter, saying he would accept the order for fifty 
and commending our son for his interest. 

We sent the money and waited a week. Noth- 
ing happened. We wrote to ask about the delay, 
and the minister answered that he was waiting 
until orders mounted up to a truckload, so that 
he could save money on simultaneous shipment. 
We waited another ten days or so—still no chick- 
ens. We then contacted the Better Business Bu- 
reau and were told that they had received other 
complaints. 

They turned the matter over to the Post Office. 
The minister was caught ahd sentenced to the 
penitentiary, for using the mails to defraud. 


Mrs. R. J. Davis 
Mountain View, California. 


We'll be back on this beat next issue with 
more info on beating the rackets. 
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JOAN the WAD 


is the lucky*Cornish’. Piskey 


Send me $2 and a large addressed envelope for 
reply and I will send you a history of the Corn- 
ish Piskey folk and the marvellous miracles they 
accomplish, also, a replica of Joan the Wad 
¢who is Queen of the lucky Cornish Piskies and 
with whom good luck and good health always 
attend) as a mascot to keep with you always, 


@ A BIG SCOOP—Testimonial No. 10,341 
ft, . , Please send me another Joan the Wad... 
received one in 1937, winning $1,573.00... ., 
also had small wine since. . . .”’ Mr. J. M., 
Glasgow, 7.11.49. 
Just send $2 notes or an International postal 
money order and a large self addressed envelope to 
40, Joan’s Cottage, Lanivet, Bodmin, 
Cornwall, England : 
and we will send you both the history and mascot. 


LEARN 
AT HOME 


There are RICH OPPORTUNITIES for MEN and 
WOMEN with “know-how” in Plastics. Interstate’s 
amazing new Plastics course tells and shows how to 
make hundreds of fast selling items out of Plastics. 
Gives complete training in fabrication, casting, lam- 
ination, molding, etc., in simple, easy, step-by-step 
language and pictures. 
START A PLASTICS BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN. No other industry holds such promise for 
the future. You can make big money manufactur- 
ing novelties, toys, signs, etc., in your own home 
in spare or full time. Don’t wait! Learn NOW 
how Interstate’s Plastics Training qualifies you 
for success in the plastics field. 


Write for FREE Information Today! 
RSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


School of Plastics 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON Dept. 11J 


MEM-O-RITER 


PERSONALIZED FREE! 


with handsome gold 
lettering 


only $2 New! Handy! 


paper and 
pencil in one! 


A complete writing outfit. All con- 
tained in a single handsome plastic 
and gold-plated automatic pencil that 


fits pocket or purse, yet it holds 36 
inches of memo paper. A flick of the 
cap and the paper appears. Teor it off 
and you're ready to write! 


eeeeee7e#41ee#e?8e8 8 @ 
ORDER NOW!—only $2 each. Refills—set of 
6 rolls, 25c. Print on a separate piece of paper 


the name you wish inscribed on your pencil and 
“enclose with your order. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


QUALITY AGENCY 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Wallace Umphrey 
(Continued from page 93) 

a living thing. Pete seated them—the same 
seating arrangement as when his brother 
John had been shot. He ignored the mut- 
tered comments of Toomey and Stopes, the 
anger of Wahl, the questioning look of Kress. 
He produced a deck of cards and began to 
deal. 

Toomey barked, “Hey! Ain’t we gonna 
out for deal?” 

Pete kept on dealing. The hands held the 
cards which Pete’s brother had dealt just 
before he was killed. 


“My brother,” Pete said, looking at Wahl, 
“was unlucky at poker. He always lost. The 
night he was killed he dealthimself a fat 
hand. I'll tell you now he had three aces so 
you'll all know what you’re up against. He 
never got a chance to better his three-of-a- 
kind. I’m playing out his hand.” 

Wahl pushed back his chair. “This isn’t 
funny.” : 

Pete brought up a .32 automatic. “Sit 
down.” 

“You're a fool,” Wahl gritted through his 
teeth. “I don’t know what your game is. J 
don’t care. I can draw and kill you before 
you can squeeze the trigger.” 

“T doubt it.” Pete felt sweat running down 
his back. “You baited my brother. You knew 
he was keyed up—ready to blow his top. 
He was going to buck you and that was 
something you couldn’t allow. Once it hap- 
pened it would happen again. My brother 
John’s mistake was in not bucking you from 
the start.” 

“You must be crazy,” Wahl snapped. 

“Tim Kress has decided to buck you now. 
It’s a good idea—except that you’ll’ get rid 
of him.” Pete worked on a smile. “I’m going 
to see that Tim gets his chance.” 

Wahl smiled coldly. Deliberately he 
reached toward the gun in the holster at 
his shoulder. 

“That’s not courage,” Pete said. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you call it.” Wahl 
jerked out a .32 automatic. “I know the 
odds.” 

“You know the odds,” Pete said carefully, 
“because you make them. A long time ago 
you gave my brother a gun. You’ve never 
trusted anybody—and so you took the 
powder out of the shells.” 

“Don’t make me kill you,” Wahl said. 

“You can try.” Pete laughed, a deep 


Suicide in Spades 
brazen laugh. “Today I switched tags on the 
two guns while I was’ alone in Morey’s 
office.” 

Laverne Wahl’s face went blank. Then it 
seemed to dissolve. Neither his carefully- 
learned rules of social conduct nor his early 
training with the wolf-pack breed helped 
him now. He stared down at the gun in his 
hand and then his fingers opened and the 
gun dropped to the rug. 

Toomey and Stopes both came awake. 

“Morey,” Pete called out. 

The bedroom door opened and Halpert 
came out. His gun swept the room. “I heard 
it,. Pete.” 

“Tt wasn’t self-defense,” Pete said. “Wahl 
murdered my brother John.” 

Halpert looked old. ‘“Wahl’s big. It’ll be 
hard to prove.” 

Pete’s face was hard. “Morey—” 

“Okay, okay,” Halpert said hurriedly. 
“We'll try it.” He looked suddenly younger. 
“How’d you get the idea of switching guns?” 

Pete mopped his face. “I didn’t. I just 
told Wehl that. He’s helpless when the odds 
wen’t fixed.” 

Tim Kress laughed a little shakity, “The 
hand got played out with nobody drawing a 
card,” 

Later, Sally was looking at Pete. She was 
wearing a quilted robe. She looked fetching. 

“So you quit your job in the tax office, 
Pete. So you didn’t really consider Wahl’s 
offer of a job. That’s nice. Now that you’re 
out of politics—” She smiled warmly. “Now 
you can ask me to marry you, Pete.” 

“Not quite,” Pete said carefully. “There’s 
itill a basic difference in our thinking. You 
don’t believe ia politics at all. I happen to 
believe in honest politics. My mistake has 
been in not doing something about it.” 

Some of the warmth left Sally’s face. 

“Would you marry an honest politician?” 

*=Pate——” 

“Tm organizing a  good-government 
league,” he told her. “Tim Kress will be 
put up for mayor in the next election. Some- 
day maybe I’ll run for public office my- 
self—” His voice got louder. “Make up your 
mind, Because I’m going to be pretty busy 
from now ‘on.” 

Sally’s face changed, becoming soft and 
warm again, “I’d love to marry a politician,” 
she said humbly. 


CEPerPer Pai 


BUILD CEDAR CLOSETS 
WITH A -BAINT BRUSH 


FIREPROOF! 
FRAGRANT! 
ECONOMICAL! 
ECONOMICAL! 


CEDAR-LUX is the cedar lining you put on ‘with a brush, 
Just mix with plain water. Dries three times as hard as 
plaster. Lasts a lifetime. Now any man or woman can 
cedarize ordinary closets, boxes, trunks, recreation rooms, 
dens and rumpus rooms, 

Not a substitute for cedar! It’s the real thing! Specially 
prepared compound of genuine red cedar wood. Brushes 
on or apply with trowel or spray. Re-surfaces walls 
sealing all cracks and crevices where moths could 
breed. Cedar-Lux won't rub off on clothing. Neutralizes 
body odor in clothing. One pound covers 10 to 12 square 
feet. Light pink in color. Give your closets that clean, 
sweet, fresh odor of the North woods. Instructions sim- 
ple to follow. Have fun! Save Money! Enjoy cedar 
fragrance! Make every closet a cedar closet and be 
free of moths! ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


YOU MUST BE SATISFIED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Ask your dealer or order direct. 
5 tb. can $6.95. 10 4b. can $12.95 postpaid, 


CEDAR-LUX PRODUCTS 60.°°Rs 755-703 Mein St. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


MEN! WHY BUY YOUR NEXT SUIT? 


GET MASA BONUS. 


Make Big Cash Profits Besides 


y to earna re, Hoey new suit—beauti- 
fally tailored to ha measure—on our 

‘Profit-Sharing’’ Bonus Plan. Also spe- 
cial bonus pants offer. All you do is show 
our beautiful fabrics and latest fashions 
to friends, and take their orders. Keep 
up to $il. 50 per suitand give big values. 
Union made. . Perfect fit and customer 
satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


SEND NO MONEY— Get FREE dusjir \\ 


We furnish complete selling outfit of over 
100 big actual samples, full color style port- 
folio, and all supplies in swell display tray- 
cling. case. Absolutely no cost. Write for it 
Sar hep start earning bonus Suit or Pants 

jig cash profita at once. Act now. 
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To the Person who is 


F 


and is Tired of 
Straining to 


DEA 


@ Do you miss the precious things you 
should hear—music, the voices of loved 
ones, all the sounds that make up life? 
Sounds which have been long lost— 
even low-voiced conversation, church 
sermons and business conferences, with 
many voices taking part, are brought 
back with startling clarity by the new 
better-than-ever Beltone: 


INO BUTTON SHOWS IN EAR! 


This tiny, one-unit device, 
which weighs only a few 
ounces, is all you wear. Gone, 
forever, are the inconveniences 
of old-fashioned hearing aids. 
No more heavy, clumsy sepa- 
rate battery packs. Hide your 
deafness with the amazing new - 
Phantomold. Discover what 
the new better-than-ever Bel- 
tone can do for YOU! 


FREE! 


Learn how much 
better and more 
clearly Beltone un- 


covers precious 
sounds you, per- BaP 


haps, thought lost —_ (@ayrmy 
PAN MEDICINE Jeg 


. G 
forever. Just mail ‘ Z 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. 320C 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago &, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
the new FREE book of interesting facts about 
DEAFNESS and HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 
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coupon for valuable free book: 
No cost or obligation whatsoever. 
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MADE $875.00 PROFIT 

ON A SINGLE SALE! 
Meet TOPPS salesman Frank C. 
Jacobs of Michigan. In a single 
day Frank sold a $6000.00 Topps 
Advertising Uniform order that 
paid him $875.00 commission. Of 
course, this is an exceptionally 
large order—but it shows the 
tremendous profit opportunities 
open to TOPPS men. 


HUGE SELLING OUTFIT FREE! 


Everything you need to start—gorgeous, full-color 
style presentation, actual sample fabrics, order taking 
materials, ete.—they’re all yours FRBE to start you 
on the road to big money at once! Just fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Your postman will deliver the 
complete TOPPS Selling Outfit to your door post- 
paid. You don’t pay a penny now or at any time. 
Everything is FREE. You risk only the chance to 
earn the biggest spare-time profits of your life! 


TOPPS, Dept. 739, Rochester, Indiana 


EASY TO EARN 
BIG MONEY! 


GARAGE parry COAL 
DRugs wosPiTAL Lumpep 


All America Buys 


UNIFORMS & WORK CLOTHES 
THAT ADVERTISE! 


e No Experience Needed 
e Work Full or Spare Time 
e Everything Supplied FREE! 


Here’s the money-making opportunity of a 
lifetime! Work when! and where you please 
and come up with profits beyond your fond- 
est dreams! It’s easy to earn big money with 
TOPPS Uniforms and Work Clothes that ad- 
vertise. Prospects are everywhere! Look down 
your own main street—you'll see them by the 
dozens—service stations, garages, lumber 
yards, coal dealers, stores, institutions, fac- 
tories, dairies—there’s no end to the number 
of businesses right in your own back yard 
who will give you order after order for long- 
wearing, handsomely-tailored TOPPS Uni- 
forms and Work Garments, colorfully 
embroidered to deliver month-after-month 
advertising value! 


Unbelievable Profits Possible! 


You show America's biggest, finest line of uniforms 
and work garments—in a huge selection of styles, 
sizes, fabrics no local store can match. You'll get 
the business every time . .. and every order brings 
you many dollars profit. Don’t delay. Discover how 
easy it is to make big spare time profits with 
TOPPS Embroldered Uniforms and Work Garments. 
Mall the coupon today! 


Press cesses ses senses sees sees 


1 Topps Mfg. Co., Dept. 739 : 
. Rochester, Indiana 1 
a Yes, I’m interested in earning big spare-time profits. 
a Send me your complete selling outfit FREE. - 
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YOU'VE DREAMED OF OWNING A GIANT UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY LIKE THIS! 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION! 

A Truly MAMMOTH Volume: 
Actual Size 9” by 12” by 
FIVE INCHES THICK 

Shipping Weight Over 14 tbs. 


United Nations Charter 


Chronology of Population Sta- 
World War II pas Pi 

Constitution of . 5. 
U.S.A. City and Town 


Chronology of 
Principal Commer- 
S. eer cial and Finan: 


ban Bh oe Terms in 


Often Mispro- 
nounced 
Plus Dozens of OTHER self- 
pronouncing Dictionaries! 


Man WIROU MONET fo 


BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 1 
1 Dept. PI Garden City, N. 
Send_me—FREE—the brand-new yiant WEBSTER’S 
i NEW 20th CENTURY UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
2396 pages, weighing 11 lbs., nearly 400,000 defini 
Also send me as m 
eller checked here: 
finite Woman 
a Fort Everglades 
choose hereafter may be 


be without it! 


tions, and enroll me as a memb: 
first Club Selection, the new ee 
O Joy Street | 
I O Proud New Flags 
The best-selling books I 1 
| either the regular Selections or any of the other popu- 

lar books described in the Club’s monthly ‘*Review.”’ 
J Altrongh the same titles may be selling for $3. or 
more at retail, I am to pay only the Club’s special 
low members’ price of $1.49 each, plus few cents ! 
J shipping’ ch: and I may cancel my subscription 
at any time Mfter buying twelve books from the Club. I 


No dues to pay; no further cost or obligation. 


This Brand-New [951 World Edition ot 


WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY 


2396 PAGES! SHIPPING WEIGHT OVER 11 LBS! 


IT WQULD 
cost You 


526*° 


AT RETAIL! 


gold-stamped 


tionary lies everything you’ve 
ever wanted to know about the 
language you use every day—and 
about hundreds of other every- 
day subjects, as well. 


A DOZEN Volumes In One 


This massive Work opens up for 
you a whole world of latest facts 
about ‘famous people, events, 
Places, sciences, arts, profes- 
sions, etc. It spells, pronounces, 
defines, and traces the origin 


Nearly 400,000 Definitions! Maps! Gazetteers! Glossaries! 


A’ LAST you can own the UNABRIDGED 
Wesster’s New 20TH CENTURY DICTION- 
aRY in the mammoth 2396-page volume 
Pictured here! 

You do NOT pay the regular retail price 
of $26.50 for this distinguished Work—you 
get it FREE as your introduction to the 
many special advantages of membership in 
“America’s Biggest Bargain Book Club.” 


Defines Nearly 400,000 Words 


Between the handsome, 
covers of your Webster's Unabridged Dic- 


Words Most Often Mispronounced; Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries of foreign, techni- 
cal, commercial terms; how to write let- 
ters, greet others, etc. It has been called 
the most comprehensive, up-to-date Dic- 
tionary in use today! 


Act AT ONCE 


This amazing offer may never be repeated 
—so fill in the valuable coupon below—mail 
it TODAY—and almost overnight you will 
have your giant FREE WEBSTER'S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY to use and en- 
joy for a lifetime! 


OVER 3,000. 


PICTURES! 


Not published 
by original pub- 
lishers of Web- 


No home should 


of nearly 400,000 words and 
phrases! Includes a 


Simply mail coupon 
WITHOUT MONEY—and 
your. mammoth WEB- 
STER’S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY will be sent 
to you immediately, as a 
new membership GIFT 
from Book League. Most 
amazing, you will pay 
nothing, owe nothing, for 
this volume! WITH it will 


GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I will return all » COmeeither the best-seller 
1 books in 7 days, cancelling this membership. bg Street,’ or any 
Oo book you select 
te p= wekasesy in coupon. 
Miss Please Print Plainly) 
ee oa ae You Choose Your Own 
J Address ..sceesseeseeeseesseeteeseneees ipsesnssaradee Best-Sellers! — 
i TINUE 10 fecelve YOUR OWN B 
Zone No. receive 
City... soe OF any}. -,State. ees se CHOICE of best-selling new 
i snightly nada: Address, 105 Bond Street, E boo! by famous authors like 
Toronto 2. (Offer good in U. S. and Can. only). 
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World 
Atlas; a Glossary of over 5,000 


ster’s Dictionary 
or successors. 


“Review 


Your Saving Are 
TREMENDOUS! 
Although the book you select 
each month may sell at re- 
tail for $3.00 or more, YOU 
Bey the bargain price of | 
1.49, plus few cents for ship- 
ping: ving of up to $1.50! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail coupon NOW—WITH- 
OUT MONEY—and enjoy this 
most generous gift in Book 
League history. Enjoy, too, the 
best-seller you select in. the 
Counsn. ere your pleas- 

is UARANTEED! 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMER- 
ICA, Pept: PP- Garden 
ity, N. Y. 


free 


ir 
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